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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


The principle of free educational opportunity was established in the 
United States as a result of two laws passed by Massachusetts, namely, 
the Act of 1642 and "The Old Deluder Act” of 1647. In keeping with 
these acts the American public has sustained and expressed an abiding 
faith in our unique system of public education. Throughout the history 
of our schools the unlimited influence of the teacher has been unques- 
tioned. During recent years the importance of classroom teachers has 
been recognized with higher regard, socially as well as financially, than 
ever before. 

As the esteem for teachers has increased so also has the complexity 
of teaching, and hence the necessity for professional preparation for 
teaching has been realized. Forty-seven of the forty-eight states in our 
country have enacted and maintain certification laws which control 
entrance into the teaching profession. These certification laws provide 
for licenses to teach. Thereby teaching is recognized as a profession. A 
license to teach is legal recognition of the competence to practice a 
profession. 

Much greater and much more satisfying than the social and finan- 
cial rewards of teaching is the inner gratification of the teacher which 
comes from the veritable molding of human beings. It has been said 
that although parenthood is the most satisfying human experience 
teaching runs a close second. 

Many young men and women who a few years ago were not in- 
terested in teaching as a career are now turning to teaching because of 
the personal satisfaction teaching brings. Both for those who have al- 
ready chosen teaching as a profession and for those who have not yet 
made up their minds about entering teaching, this volume here pre- 
sented will prove valuable. In reading and in studying this introduction 
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to education the student will learn how present-day education devel- 
oped, the intimate and essential interrelationship between education 
and our democratic society, the nature of children with respect to both 
differences and similarities and the teaching process. Perhaps to many 
for the first time it will be revealed that in addition to what is usually 
considered regular classroom teaching the profession of education of- 
fers wide opportunity for a number of specialists such as guidance ex- 
perts, school psychologists, curriculum specialists, supervisors, etc. 
The reader will discover that this volume is scholarly but not stuffy, 
interesting but not flippant, substantial but not teeming with useless 
minutiae and out-of-date statistics. Education is presented here as it is— 
a major, vibrant force in American society. Teaching is also presented 


as it is—a challenging, adventurous, complex, but thrillingly satisfy- 


ing, professional experience. These portrayals of public education and | 


teaching rest on the foundations of life, namely, people as a whole 
and the individual child. 

It would be asking too much for the writer to refrain from a per- 
sonal word about the author of this work. George W. Frasier himself 
has served as classroom teacher in elementary and secondary schools, 
administrator in both small and large school systems, college and uni- 
versity professor and president of one of our most eminent teacher 
preparation institutions in the country, namely, Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, Colorado. It is no surprise to hear that Dr. Frasier 
not only writes refreshingly but is himself also refreshing. As a friend 
and colleague of many years it is a pleasure to present to prospective 
teachers of America An Introduction to the Study of Education. 


j. G. F. 


Where the Book Came From 


An Introduction to the Study of Education is the result of my long 
experience as a teacher and educational administrator. It is also the 
result of three years of research, writing, and experimentation. 

In the winter quarter of 1949 at Stanford this book was first tried 
out in embryonic form. During that winter my daughter, Jane Willard 
Frasier (Smith), who was my graduate assistant, wrote a Master's 
thesis on the content of an introductory course in education. The re- 
search was done under my advisership. It resulted in a fairly definite 
ptogram for such a course. I am deeply indebted to her. 

By the winter quarter of 1950 the book had been written in a more 
complete form. So it was used on an experimental basis with another 
class at Stanford. As a result of this experience it was completely re- 
written. 

This book tells a running story of the various important phases of 
education in our American society. It should be used with a class of 
beginners. It will help them answer the questions: (1) Should I be a 
teacher? (2) At what level should I teach? and (3) What prepara- 
tion will I need to become a member of the teaching profession? 

I am indebted to many people, particularly to such educators as 
Plato, Comenius, Herbart, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Locke, Mann, 
Bernard, James, and Dewey. Anyone familiar with these men will de- 
tect many ideas that were written down many years ago. 

If there is a key sentence in the book it is the one from Dewey: “In 
directing the activities of the young, society determines its own future 
by determining that of the young.” We live in a democratic society. 
Therefore we should direct the activities of the young along demo- 
cratic lines. 


xi 
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HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 

This is not a survey book. Nor is it a book devoted to general edu- | 
cation. It is a beginning, professional book for those who plan to be 
teachers. 

The teacher who uses this book may wish to omit certain sections 
if they are covered in later courses. He may want to expand certain 
sections. This can be done by the use of the “Things to Do” and the 
“Related Readings” sections at the end of each chapter. | 

Most programs for teacher education do not include a course in the 
history of education. Many phases of this subject are covered in Chap- 
ter 2, which is necessarily a long chapter. It may be omitted if the © 
students are required to take a special course in this field. Chapters 11 
and 10 also deal with subjects that are not covered in the usual special | | 
courses in education. Consequently they will be important to every | 
student. | 

Chapter 3 deals with the philosophy of education, which is basic to | 
all later preparation for teaching. For a great many pre-teachers this | 
will be their only contact with this subject. | 

Few pre-teachers will have a chance to study school administration; | 
Chapter 4 deals in some detail with the matters concerning the organ- 
ization and administration of our school system that every teacher 
should know. 

Chapters 5 and 6 describe the different levels of our educational 
system. All students should be interested in these chapters. Here is a 
chance for the elementary teacher to find out something about the 
secondary field, and for the secondary teacher to find out what kind of 
education children will have before they reach high school. 

All pre-teachers study psychology, so there is no attempt to present 
a complete discussion of this subject. However, the author believes 
that the overview in Chapter 7 is valuable for all prospective teachers. 
In many teacher education programs the elementary teachers take @ 
course in child study, and the secondary teachers a course in adolescent 
psychology. Chapter 7 gives every teacher a chance to learn something 
about the growth and development of children at all levels. 

Chapter 8 is concerned with the teaching process. This subject will 
be dealt with in great detail later in methods courses. However, it i 
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very important that the teacher have an overall view of the subject 
such as is attempted here, because methods courses are focused on a 
single subject or a certain age. 

The health of the child, which is dealt with in Chapter 9, is very 
important in education. If each student is required to take a course in 
health and physical education, this chapter may be omitted. This 
chapter also concerns the organization and administration of depart- 
ments of health and physical education. 

Many pre-teachers find, on completing their preparation for a posi- 
tion, that there are great gaps in their education. This book, it is hoped, 
will help fill in these gaps. 


GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER 


Stanford University 
January 1, 1951 
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This book is an introduction to the study of education. It was 
planned for students who have had no experience in teaching and no 
contact with education as a professional subject. It is a beginning book. 
In it you will find information that will help you decide concerning 
teaching as a profession, and the field and level where you will teach. 
It will also help you plan your professional education for teaching. 
You will discover something regarding the various fields you will 
need to know about and the skills you will need to develop in order 
to be a teacher. 

There was a time when it was believed that teachers were born and 
not made. Anyone who could keep order and who knew the “funda- 
mentals” was a natural teacher and did not need any professional prep- 
aration. Now we know that is not true. We know that a teacher must 
have much technical information concerning child growth and devel- 
opment. He must know the best method of presenting subject matter. 
He must also know the best way to guide children through their edu- 
cational life. The job of being a teacher is one that demands much 
careful preparation. 


SOME NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS 
Before you begin your study of education you should check up on 
some important qualifications. Make sure you have these before you 
make plans for teaching. Four of the most important qualifications are 
physical health, mental health, intelligence, and personality, to which 


should be added a broad general education. 
i 
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IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL HEALTH 


There are some things a teacher needs that are not taught in a col- 
lege of education. These are things that you should have even before 
beginning your technical preparation. The first is health. If you are to 
be a teacher you must have good health. Teaching is hard work. Only 
those who are physically strong should attempt it. 

If you are the type of individual who has frequent headaches, tired 
spells, recurring colds, and other conditions that reduce your vitality, 
you should not try to teach. Perhaps it is better to say that these con- 
ditions must be removed before you begin teaching. Children must not 
have contact with teachers who have frequent infections. In fact 
in most school systems a teacher is not allowed to be with children 
when he has a cold or any other illness that might be passed on to 
them. 

It is difficult to get a teaching certificate or a teaching position with- 
out undergoing a careful physical examination. It will be a waste of 
effort to study education and prepare for teaching if you are not sure 
you can pass the necessary physical examination for a certificate and a 
teaching position. The teacher must have excellent health—not just 
enough vitality to get by, but an abundance of energy. So check your 
physical health before going into this very important field. 


IMPORTANCE OF INTELLIGENCE AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Of equal importance with Physical health are mental health and 
general intelligence. The fact that you have graduated from high 
school and have been admitted to college is some evidence that you 
have the necessary general intelligence to become a teacher. If your 


college record is above average, that is also an indication. However, it 
must be noted that 


He Enjoyed Teaching. 
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Teachers sometimes fail because of lack of mental balance. They 
lack emotional stability. A teacher faces situations every day that de- 
mand mental balance and emotional stability. How he meets such sit- 
uations often determines his success or failure. Records show that more 
teachers fail because of poor mental health than because of poor physi- 
cal health. Teaching is a demanding occupation. The teacher is in an 
important position every minute of the day. His reactions to situations 
that arise are of the greatest importance. A love of children is helpful, 
and makes the teacher's job more pleasant. Self-control is a very neces- 
sary mental virtue. Enthusiasm for the work to be done helps in the 
development of good teaching situations in the school. The teacher 
who is cheerful, happy, good-natured, and who is never irritated or 
upset has a much greater chance of success. The emotionally unstable 
or the mentally ill person has no business working with children and 
will have little success. So look well to your mental well-being. 


PERSONALITY AND TEACHING 


Further, there is the matter of personality. It is evident that personal- 
ity is closely related to physical and mental health. Personality is an 
exttemely important consideration in teaching. Every request for a 
recommendation carries a question concerning personality. Later in 
this book we shall define personality and discuss it more fully. How- 
ever, before you begin your preparation for teaching, it is necessary to 
call your attention to the fact that personality is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Some personalities are not adapted to teaching. Do not make 
the mistake of thinking that you must be an extrovert to be a successful 
teacher. That is far from true. It would be wise to discuss this matter 
With your teacher or someone else who knows you well and also knows 
the kind of personality that is best for teaching. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the teacher must not have the type of personality that is 
usually picured in the movies or the comic strips as typical of teachers. 
That kind of teacher became passé a great many years ago. 


NEED FOR A GENERAL EDUCATION 


If you have the necessary intelligence, the physical and mental 
health, and the personality for teaching, you are ready to begin the 
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necessary preparation. You should begin this even before you start 
your professional preparation. For the first thing you will need is a 
good general education. You cannot be a teacher unless you are first of 
all a person of culture and broad education. From the beginning of life 
you have been learning. This learning continues, in and out of school, 
all through your school days. By the time an individual decides to 
become a teacher he must have learned a great many things. He should 
have developed skills as well. It is important that this learning be well 
distributed. 

Teaching demands a person of wide cultural education, The narrow 
specialist is not the best candidate. To know political history and noth- 
ing of the humanities is one-sided. To know the social studies and not 
the sciences is a mistake. Education should be as broad and as well 
rounded as possible. This is true even for the person who plans to 
teach elementary children. Children in the lower gtades need a teacher 
who has the broadest possible general education. The term “general 
education,” as used here, can be defined in many ways. But for our 
Purposes we can think of it as the kind of education that is needed by 
all people; it includes not just facts, but relationships and meanings 
as well. So before you begin your technical preparation for teaching, 
make sure that you have or are getting an adequate general education. 


QUALITIES OF GOOD TEACHERS 


A great many studies have been made of the qualities necessary for 
success in teaching. It is impossible to review all of them here. How- 
ever, we shall present the findings of some of them. We shall examine 
the qualities of good teachers as set forth by five different groups. 


AS SET FORTH BY A NATIONAL SURVEY COMMISSION 


In 1938 the American Council on Education organized a Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education. The purpose of the commission was to 
make a coniprehensive study of the problems of teacher education. 
The findings of the commission have been published in several vol- 
umes. Teachers for Our Times, one of these volumes, is in part given 
over to qualities needed in teachers. The qualities discussed are: (1) 
respect for personality, (2) community-mindedness, (3) rational be- 
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havior, (4) skill in coóperation, (5) increasing knowledge, (6) skill 
in mediating knowledge, (7) friendliness with children, (8) under- 
standing children, (9) social understanding and behavior, (10) good 
citizenship in the school as society, (11) skill in evaluation, and (12) 
faith in the worth of teaching. 

It is not possible to present in detail the discussions of the commis- 
sion. Students will find reading the whole volume well worth while; 
the following quotations are from it: 


It is of basic importance that teachers should be good specimens of our 
culture. They should be devoted to the ideals that characterize the Ameri- 
can people at their best. They should serve these ideals effectively. Thus 
teachers for our times should believe in freedom and the worth of each 
growing personality, in responsible citizenship and the worth of a genuine 
community, and in reasoned action as the surest means of meeting our 
problems and improving our lives together." 

But while a friendly attitude towards children is basic to excellence in 
teaching, it is not, by itself, enough. It needs to be supported by under- 
standing and insight respecting human growth and development. Good 
judgment regarding the needs of children at different stages, their readiness 
for particular kinds of learning, and the ways whereby they may most 
effectively be helped may sometimes seem intuitive. But the biological, 
psychological, and social sciences offer an increasing store of tested knowl- 
edge bearing on these matters with which good teachers need to be fa- 
miliar.? 

No one doubts the importance, in a teacher, of general and specialized 
knowledge of the sort that is customarily thought of when the term "sub- 
ject matter" is used. Children are inquisitive about the world in which 
they find themselves. They want to know and to be able to do. It is es- 
sential that they should have expert help in satisfying their interests and 
inquiries. Moreover the social situation, at any time, puts a premium on 
certain kinds of knowledge, a widespread grasp of which is prerequisite 
to social advance. Well informed teachers are called for at every school 
level. Scholarly resources are particularly important in our complex and 
changing times. The subjects of the arts and letters, of the natural and 
social sciences, and of philosophy all bear on the needs of our society, of 


1 American Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Education, Teachers 
for Our Times, Washington, 1944, p. 156. 
? Ibid., p. 166. 
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our children, and of the teachers themselves. Teachers need vital and ex- 
tended instruction in these subjects.* 

Good teachers must always vary as to the pattern of qualities that ac- 
counts for the excellence of each. Good teachers, in other words, are never 
exactly alike, and any notion that uniformity should be sought after in 
their education is unrealistic and dangerous. A relative weakness in certain 
respects can be tolerated when there are compensating strengths elsewhere. 
It is the balance of qualities that counts. Moreover excellence is not a 
static concept: it is not something that can be attained once and forever. 
Not only may present weaknesses be repaired in measure through effort, 
but present strengths must be cultivated if they are not to decay. In a 
changing world excellence cannot maintain itself if growth does not 
continue.* 


AS SET FORTH BY THE FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


The Future Teachers of America is an organization of high-school 
and college students who plan some day to be teachers. It is sponsored 
by the National Education Association. Each member takes a pledge 
which is as follows: 


The good teacher requires: 

Physical Vitality—I will tty to keep my body well and strong. 

Mental Vigor—I will study daily to keep my mind active and alert. 

Moral Discrimination—I will seek to know the right and to live by it. 

Wholesome Personality—I will cultivate in myself good will, friend- 
liness, poise, upright bearing and careful speech. 

Helpfulness—I will learn the art of helping others by doing helpful 
things daily in school and home. 

Knowledge—I will fill my mind with worth-while thoughts by ob- 
serving the beautiful world around me, by reading the best books, 
and by association with the best companions, 

Leadership—I will make my influence count on the side of right, 
avoiding habits that weaken and destroy. 


These things I will do now that I may be worthy of the high office of 
teacher." 


3 Ibid., p. 163. 
5 Ibid., p. 173. 
5 Future Teachers of America, Ninth Yearbook, 1949, p. 229, 


| 
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A great many young men and women come into the teaching profes- 
sion through membership in the Future Teachers of America. As a 
teacher you will be vitally interested in this organization. The best 
candidates for teaching are recruited by teachers who make teaching 
a worth-while and interesting profession to those whom they teach. If 
you are interested in organizing a chapter of Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica, the National Education Association will furnish you with the nec- 
essary information. 


AS SET FORTH BY COLLEGE STUDENTS 


One hundred thirty-five students in Stanford University who were 
taking the course Introduction to Education in the winter quarter of 
1950 were asked to write a paragraph about their best teacher. They 
were to think of the teachers they had worked with in elementary and 
secondary school and write about the best one. Three members of the 
class confessed that they had never had a good teacher. The others 
wrote papers which seemed to show that there are a great many teach- 
ets who do a real job of teaching and directing the lives of children. 
The quotations given below are taken from papers written by these 
college students. 

1. The best teacher liked to teach, “She was a brilliant woman with 
much enthusiasm for teaching”; “He enjoyed teaching”; “He was en- 
thusiastic about his work”; “He taught each class as if it were his fa- 
vorite”; “He enjoyed teaching and he knew what he was teaching”; 
“He is not teaching because it’s a way to make a living”; “This teacher 
had a love of the work”; “He had a vital interest in the field of teach- 
ing." 

2. The best teacher was interested in his subject. "He knew his ma- 
terial and presented it so that we liked it as much as he did”; “He was 
thoroughly trained in his field and inspired the confidence of his stu- 
dents”; “He was such a good teacher partly because he was so enthu- 
siastic about his subject"; "He seemed continually overflowing with 
enthusiasm for his subject"; "He was always enthusiastic about the 
class work and seemed to find it interesting himself"; "Like any good 
teacher he knew his subject." 

3. The best teacher knew how to teach children. "She led the class 
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in a friendly but firm manner”; “He did not grow impatient over 
wearisome details"; “He had a great deal of patience and never showed 
anger or annoyance with the dullest or most unruly pupil"; "Her en- 
thusiasm radiated to all of us as she taught us"; "She was sympathetic, 
understanding, and unbiased toward the individual students"; "She 
made the students really want to work"; "In class he was patient and 
encouraging”; "In a calm, slow, unruffled manner he would explain 
a difficult problem so that even the slowest pupil could follow him"; 
"She was always impartial and equitable"; "She treated us as adults 
rather than as children"; "There were no favorites in her class"; "He 
never belittles his students"; "He treated us on a level with himself"; 
"She appreciated the work of the students"; "There was no apple- 
polishing in her class"; "He never showed irritation at the stupidness 
of his class"; "He treated us as equals." 

4. The best teacher was always interested in students. "Her most 
outstanding feature was her genuine interest in students”; “And al- 
ways, in class and out, he had a sincere friendly smile for everyone"; 
"He likes young people and enjoys being with them"; "He was always 
an interesting friend even in the classroom"; "Paramount in these 
qualities was his love for his fellowman"; "He was almost a ‘Father 
away from home’ to me”; “The main factor in his success as a teacher 
was his enthusiasm and interest in students”; “She was genuinely fond 
of her pupils”; “Students liked to spend their spare time in her class- 
room"; "He became acquainted with each of us without seeming to be 
inquisitive”; “We loved, tespected and admired her as a friend and as 
a teacher”; “He made himself a true friend of the students”; “We 
knew she liked us and we certainly loved her"; "Gradually more and 
more students began dropping around during free periods and after 
school for little chats"; "There was not a thing she would not do if it 
was for the benefit of her students”; "She was understanding, friendly, 
helping and encouraging.” 

5. The best teacher was an individual w 
ality, “What I remember most clearly abo 
sincere personality”; “He possessed a genu: 
had a consistency of personality—that of 
humor, patience, and an interest in the i 


ith an interesting person- 
ut her was her warm and 
ine human warmth”; “He 
human warmth, sense of 
ndividuals with whom he 
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worked”; “He was a great person, a man you could admire”; “He was 
one of those people you take to at once”; “She was well groomed, 
charming, gracious and friendly”; “At all times she possessed a great 
deal of poise, giving her an air of self-assuredness"; “The first thing 
you notice about him is his smile”; “She had a marvelous sense of 
humor”; “He never lost his temper”; “He never lost patience with 
his students”; “To begin with he was a wonderful person”; “He was 
kind and thoughtful”; “She is self-confident, enthusiastic about life and 
full of love for everyone”; “She is charming, gracious, cultured and 
has a delightful sense of humor”; “She had a sympathetic and under- 
standing nature”; “He seemed always to be in good health and spirits”; 
“She was just bubbling over with energy and life.” 

It is hoped that the students who wrote the above statements con- 
cerning their best teacher will some day be “best teachers.” Briefly, if 
they like children, like teaching, know their subject, know how to 
present it, and are interested in their students they will go far toward 
being “best-liked” and “most efficient” teachers. 


AS SET FORTH BY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


When you complete your professional preparation for teaching you 
will teach in some school system. You will probably be employed by a 
superintendent of schools and work under his direction. Therefore, it 
will be of value to know what superintendents are looking for and 
expecting in teachers. 

For a great many years Colorado State College of Education has 
maintained a department for the placement of teachers. The director 
has placed teachers in all types of positions in all parts of America. 
She interviews many superintendents of schools each year. She always 
asks a superintendent of schools what kind of teacher he wants. There 
seems to be much in common in the replies of these employing officers. 

Most superintendents know what kind of teachers they want. In 
tecent years they have not always been able to get what they wanted. 
But now that teachers are becoming more plentiful, particularly in 
the secondary field, superintendents are again growing more selective 
in employing them. What kind of teachers do they want? What factors 
do they consider most important in selecting them? 
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A superintendent usually begins by looking over the college record 
of various applicants. What is he looking for? 

1. College Courses. The superintendent wants to know the general 
pattern of college courses. Most superintendents want teachers with a 
broad educational background. This is best described as general educa- 
tion. Most colleges that prepare teachers do provide much in the field 
of general education. In such courses students become familiar with the 
sciences, social studies, humanities, and other fields of general interest. 
Such courses are usually taken in the lower division of the college and 
by all students. General education usually precedes professional educa- 
tion in the teacher’s preparation. 

The superintendent is also interested in the courses the candidate has 
taken in the field in which he desires to teach. So the superintendent 
looks with great care at the record of work done in the major and 
minor fields. He is interested in the quality of work done, but even 
More interested in its spread. The superintendent is not in general 
looking for teachers who are narrow specialists. There was a time 
when an employing officer looked with favor upon a teacher with a 
high concentration in a major field, but this is seldom true today. A 
teacher who is adequately qualified in a wide area is preferred to one 
who must work with one restricted subject. A teacher who is prepared 
and certificated to teach in all fields of the social studies is preferred to 
one who has a large concentration in history and no work in sociology, 
economics, or political science. The same thing is true in other fields. 
However, do not conclude that superintendents do not desire adequate 
academic preparation in each field. 

In the third place, the superintendent is interested in the professional 
preparation of the candidate. He is interested in teachers who have had 
adequate professional preparation. This should include comprehensive 
knowledge of the child to be taught. It also involves knowledge of 
the community in which the school is located. But most of all, the 
superintendent is looking for teachers who can live with children and 
do a good job of teaching. He therefore wants to see the record the 
candidate made in his student teaching. When possible he wishes to 
talk with the Supervisor under whom the student did his teaching. In 
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general, a superintendent looks upon the student teaching record as 
the most important information he can get from college records. 

The superintendent begins his consideration of potential candidates 
by making a study of these three areas of college preparation—general 
education, academic preparation in teaching fields, and professional 
courses. 

2. Education Other Than College Courses. The superintendent of 
schools always wants to find teachers who have many abilities and in- 
terests. So he looks well into the extracurriculum pattern of a student's 
college life. If a candidate has been active in student affairs it is put 
down to his credit. If he has held an elective office in student govern- 
ment he is more attractive as a potential teacher. If he has been active 
in dramatics, debating, athletics, journalism, or any other “out-of-class” 
activity it adds to the possibility of employment. If he has a hobby such 
as photography, aviation, or travel, the superintendent wants to know 
all about it. A superintendent likes to employ teachers who have had 
experience in the fields that parallel work in the public schools. If 
candidates are qualified boy scout leaders or have worked with camp- 
fire girls or some other organization, as teachers they will be able to 
help with these activities. 

3. Some Personal Qualifications. A superintendent of schools 
always desires to interview a potential teacher before employment. He 
already knows about the candidate’s college preparation, and he also 
knows about the extracurriculum activities. He wishes now to check on 
Some personal qualifications. So he sends for the candidate and inter- 
views him. What is he looking for? He is very much interested in per- 
sonality. During the interview he notes such things as posture, the way 
the candidate sits, walks, and gets up from a chair. He notes the way 
he dresses. In general, superintendents like good taste in dress; they are 
not interested in "freakish" hairdos or clothes. They are also interested 
in how well the candidate talks—the kind of voice and the quality of 
English spoken. 

Probably more than anything else, the average superintendent is 
interested in the total personality of the student. He is looking for 
teachers who seem intelligent, friendly, interesting, and who are 
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healthy. No superintendent likes a “masculine” girl or an “effeminate” 
boy. 

A superintendent also attempts to discover the interests of a candi- 
date. He wants to know what he reads; what kind of shows he likes; 
if he is interested in music; if he ever takes part in politics. If he dis- 
covers that a candidate is excited about horse races and slot machines 
and does not care for books or music he has a way of losing interest in 
him as a potential teacher. 

4. Some Other Requirements. It is impossible to cover in detail 
all the qualities asked for by individual superintendents. However, the 
following are typical. They want teachers who “can work with others,” 
who “have a wholesome social outlook,” who “can adjust their per- 
sonal habits to fit the standards of the community." They want "teach- 
ers who are interested in doing a good job," who "are willing and 
eager to undertake an assignment that calls for extra time," who "have 
open minds," who "take constructive criticism and welcome supervi- 
Sion." They are interested in potential teachers who ask intelligent 
questions during an interview, who want to know about the future of 
the position as well as the beginning salary. Above all, they want 
teachers who "coóperate," who "can handle a group of children with- 
out difficulty," and who show "sympathy and kindness in dealing with 
children." They want teachers who "have a desire for professional 
growth” and who “are constantly attempting to better themselves.” 
All superintendents want teachers who “have community interests.” 
They don’t like teachers who live in another community and commute. 
They want teachers who “support community affairs” and take an ac- 
tive part in community life as all good citizens should. 


AS SET FORTH BY A COMMITTEE OF EDUCATORS 


In March, 1948, a meeting was called in Chicago by the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the National Education Association. The 
subject under discussion was "Current Trends in Higher Education." 
The educators attending this conference were divided into groups for 
the study of special problems. One group under the chairmanship of 
S. M. Brownell, president of State "Teachers College, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, dealt with the problem, "Genera] Education for Prospective 
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Teachers.” The report of this group was written by Warren C. Lov- 
inger; part of it is concerned with a “Portrait of a Teacher," which 
reads as follows: 


What, then, are the characteristics which a teacher should possess? 

As an individual the teacher should be a well-adjusted person who is 
able to realize the maximum of personal satisfaction from life and to con- 
tribute to the fullest extent of his capabilities toward the improvement of 
the society in which he lives. He has the same responsibilities and obliga- 
tions as those which society places upon all other persons. For example, 
he must be able to participate in social groups of varying sizes and kinds 
from the small simple organization of the family to the large complex 
organization of government; he must have a satisfactory degree of compe- 
tence in acquiring and using wealth; he must be able to communicate 
ideas; and, in general, he must be able to manage his own affairs in every- 
day life. 

As a member of his profession the teacher should be an enlightened 
person of high ideals who possesses a thorough mastery of subject matter 
in the area of his specialization as well as an understanding and appre- 
ciation of relationships between that subject matter and the whole broad 
field of human knowledge, attitudes, and behavior. It is equally as neces- 
sary that he be highly skilled in the techniques of teaching and have a 
thorough understanding of the learning processes. His interest in children 
or young people of the age-level with which he works must be great, and 
he must be willing to accept a major share of responsibility in the in- 
duction of all youth into society. 

In his entirety the teacher should represent the best possible blend of 
fine personal qualities and professional skill. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


In the early days of our nation teachers were recruited from all pos- 
sible sources; no provision was made for their professional preparation. 
Teaching was not on a very high plane financially or socially. 

Long before the question was seriously debated in America there 
were seminaries in Germany devoted to the preparation of teachers. 
The first one was established in Halle, Prussia, in 1704. From Ger- 


"National Education Association, Department of Higher Education, Current 
Trends in Higher Education, 1948, p. 93. 
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many the movement spread tapidly to other countries on the continent 
of Europe and finally to England and America. 

Benjamin Franklin was instrumental in founding an academy in 
Pennsylvania in 1753, and this is sometimes considered to mark the 
beginning of the education of teachers in this country, Although 
Franklin recognized that there was a great need for good school- 
masters, his plans were lacking in most respects. He thought that the 
“poorer sort” of students could be trained to act as schoolmasters in 
country schools. He wanted to be sure of their morals and charactet 
but was not interested in their intelligence or scholarship. 

During the last half of the eighteenth century and the first half of 
the nineteenth, a great deal was written about the need for schools to 
educate teachers. There were several attempts to establish ptivate semi- 
naries or normal schools, but those that were established survived for 
only a short time, 

For several years prior to the establishment of the first normal 
school in 1839, a great many important men and women worked and 
wrote in this field. One of the best statements of the problem was made 
by Dr. William E. Channing in an address given in Boston on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1837. He advocated the establishment in Massachusetts of 


an institution for the professional preparation of teachers. He said in 
part: 


We need an institution for the formation of better teachers; and until 
this step is taken, we can make no important progress. The most crying 
want in this commonwealth is the want of accomplished teachers. We 
boast of our Schools; but our schools do comparatively little, for want of 
educated instructors. Without good teaching, a school is but a name. An 


blind to the highest interest of the state. 

We want better teachers, and more teachers, for all classes of society— 
for rich and poor, for children and adults, We want that the resources of 
the community should be directed to the procuring of better instructors, 


as its highest concern. One of the surest signs of the regeneration of society 
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will be the elevation of the art of teaching to the highest rank in the com- 
munity. 

Nothing is more needed, than that men of superior gifts, and of benev- 
olent spirit, should devote themselves to the instruction of the less en- 
lightened classes in the great end of life—in the dignity of their nature— 
in their rights and duties—in the history, laws, and institutions of their 
country. 

We want a class of liberal-minded instructors, whose vocation it shall 
be, to place the views of the most enlightened minds within the reach of 
a more and more extensive portion of their fellow-creatures. 

We maintain that higher ability is required for the office of an educator 
of the young, than for that of a statesman. 

We have said that it is the office of the teacher to call into vigorous ac- 
tion the mind of the child. He must do more. He must strive to create a 
thirst, an insatiable craving for knowledge, to give animation to study and 
make it a pleasure, and thus to communicate an impulse which will endure 
when the instructions of the school are closed. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The legislature of Massachusetts, in 1838, passed the first normal- 
School act in the United States. It provided for the setting up of normal 
Schools in that state. In 1839 three normal schools were established. 
These were the first public institutions for the education of teachers in 
our country. They were patterned largely after similar institutions in 
Germany that had been visited by some of our leading educators. 

The first normal schools were largely secondary in nature. They 
were concerned with teachers for the elementary schools, They did 
Not require high-school graduation for admission but took students 
directly from the district schools. The courses were one and two years 
in length and were made up largely of a review of the subjects taught 
in the elementary school, to which were added some lectures on teach- 
ing and practice teaching. 

After the establishment of these first normal schools the movement 
Spread west and south with great rapidity. The first normal school in 
the Middle West was opened at Ypsilanti, Michigan, in 1849. By the 


"Henry Barnard, Normal Schools, Case, Tiffany and Co., Hartford, 1851. Re- 
Printed as Colorado State Teachers College Education Series No. 6, 1929, p. 117. 
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end of the century normal schools were pretty well scattered over the 
nation. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The normal-school period of teacher education lasted less than a 
century. These schools gave way to teachers colleges. The normal 
school was primarily a secondary school, but the teachers college be- 
came an institution of collegiate rank. It required high-school gradua- 
tion for admission. It had a more extended curriculum. It presented 
four years of education for teaching leading to the baccalaureate de- 
gree. 


THE STATE COLLEGE 


In the past thirty years a great many teachers colleges have become 
state colleges. They have added to their teacher education function the 
education of students in the liberal arts and in various pre-professional 
fields. The state colleges in California are examples of institutions that 
have gone through this third stage of development. 

Many of the large state colleges have now added graduate work. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 


Parallel with the development of teacher education in separate 
state institutions has gone the establishment of schools and colleges 
of education in the public and private universities. These schools went 
through the same general stages in their development. First normal 
departments were established in the universities. This was true in such 
universities as Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Wyoming, and a great many 
others. Later the normal departments were extended and expanded 
and schools of education resulted. From these beginnings teacher 
education rapidly expanded until the school of education has become 
the largest professional school in most universities having such a 
school. 

Even with the extended programs of teacher education there are 
still not a sufficient number of properly prepared teachers to staff the 
rapidly expanding program of public education in our nation. In ev 
ery state there are still many teachers poorly prepared for their work 
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and emergency certificates are still given to thousands of teachers each 
year. Most of these poorly prepared emergency teachers are in our 
elementary schools. One state ( Nebraska) still certificates teachers di- 
rectly out of high school. It will be many years before the number of 
teachers is sufficient to guarantee to every child a properly prepared 
teacher. However, it is true that standards of certification have been 
gradually built up and preparatory courses strengthened in most states 
until conditions in general are much better now than they have ever 
been. i 

You who are planning to teach must get the best possible prepara- 
tion for your work before you begin your teaching. Then you must 
return to your professional studies now and then to catch up and make 
sure you are using the most advanced methods in your classroom. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


There was a time not long ago when very little systematic profes- 
sional preparation was required for leadership in law, medicine, or 
education. A young man desiring to become a lawyer could attach 
himself to a lawyer’s office, do routine office work, and “read” law. 
Later he would take an examination and become a full-fledged law- 
yet. The young man who desired to become a doctor apprenticed him- 
self to a doctor. He took care of the doctor's horses. He drove for him. 
He did bits of work when the doctor permitted him to help. The doc- 
tor talked to him about his patients. He guided his reading. And when 
the apprenticeship was over, the young man was ready to practice. In 
the field of education anyone who had the notion and could pass a 
simple examination on the subjects he had studied in the country 
school could become a teacher. He didn’t even need to “read” educa- 
tion or apprentice himself to a teacher. 

Now everything is different. To become a lawyer or doctor you 
must be a highly selected individual to begin with. Then you must go 
through many years of technical and professional preparation. The 
same thing is true of teaching. If you wish to devote your life to teach- 
ing, you must first have personality, health, and scholarship. To this 
must be added a thorough professional education. 

Teaching is a profession. It isa profession with many different types 
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of positions. It is a profession that demands a human touch and an 
ability to inspire young people to achieve great things. 

In writing about her best teacher, a young woman preparing for 
teaching at Stanford University had this to say: 


The day is sunny and pleasant and I have returned to my old high school 
where I spent four of my favorite years. The door to the English teacher's 
room is ajar and so I enter and sit down in the now vacated classroom. 
Seated once again in the familiar surroundings of the English room I can 
visualize her standing before us telling of Ivanhoe or King Arthur in her 
well remembered and much-loved New England accent. 

Mrs. S., my high school English teacher, in fact, the only English teacher 
in a small high school, is definitely the best teacher I ever had. She had 
two perpetually crinkling eyes and an easy smile that were the outward evi- 
dence of her omnipresent inward capacity to see the bright side of every- 
day occurrences. She not only was a willing listener to personal problems 
during and after school hours, but during school hours she employed her 
own type of psychology to adolescent problems. She had an understanding 
typical of one who has taught teen-age girls for close to thirty years. 

She spoke in a pungent, animated tone of voice always garnished with 
a smile. An occasional joke or funny story enlivened a lecture in sixteenth 
century literature. Her own great love for literature and her immense ab- 
sorption of the subject made her classes fascinating to even the most dis- 
interested pupil. 

Somehow I feel that Mrs. S.’s self and spirit are embedded deeper in the 
lives of the girls whom she taught than they are aware of now. However, 
she will never be forgotten, and will always be loved in the hearts and 
minds of all who knew her. 


Almost every man and woman can tell of some teacher who helped 
them form ideals and make life richer. Facts like these make us see 
the importance of teaching. A poor teacher can obstruct the normal 
development of the mental, social, and emotional life of children. A 
good teacher can add much. No one should teach children who is not 
a bit awed by the importance of the profession. 


WHAT THIS BOOK INCLUDES 


This is a beginning book. It does not attempt to cover any subject 
completely. Its purpose is to introduce you to a great many important 
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fields that you must master during your preparation for teaching. 
Later you will have many specialized courses in various fields. You 
should learn from this book just what you must explore in your later 
professional work. These fields are outlined briefly below. No attempt 
is made to list them in order of their importance. 


1. THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


It is wise to know something about the historical background of the 
profession you are to enter, and something about the great educators 
who have gone before. Later you may investigate this subject further 
in a course dealing with the history of education. 


2. THE PHILOSOPHY, AIMS, FUNCTIONS, AND PURPOSES OF 
EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


` Public education in a democracy is vastly different in its general 
outlook and methods from education under a dictatorship. Education 
in America is different from that in any other country. Later you 
should take a course in the philosophy of education. Such a course will 
develop this subject in much greater detail. 


3. THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION IN OUR DEMOCRATIC STATE 


Study in the field of school administration includes the part played 
by the federal government as well as by the state and local units of 
administration. Here we deal with boards, administrative officers, 
methods of finance, and the general control of education. There are 
many specialized courses in this field that you may take later. 


4. THE VARIOUS LEVELS OF EDUCATION 


Every teacher works on some level of education. At the beginning 
level are the nursery school and the kindergarten. Above them is the 
elementary school, which may be six or eight years in length. The 
Secondary school includes the junior high school and the senior high 
School. Each of these typically takes three years. However, some 
Schools have other grade plans. Higher education begins with the jun- 
lor college, which takes two years after the senior high school; it in- 
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cludes the four-year college and the university. On each level this 
book deals very briefly with history, organization, curriculum, pupils, 
classroom methods, and the teacher’s job. These matters are discussed 
in detail in advanced courses. 


5. THE STUDY OF THE CHILD TO BE TAUGHT 


This subject covers the growth and development of the child both 
physically and mentally. It also includes the learning process and the 
problems of child health. It involves individual differences and the 
problem of guidance in education. Later you will study specialized 
courses in educational psychology and educational hygiene which deal 
with this subject in detail. 


6. THE TEACHING PROCESS 


Later you will add much more to your knowledge of the teaching 
process. You will observe good teaching. You will do some student 
teaching. You will also study the special courses that are concerned 
with the materials and methods of the field in which you are to work. 


7. SPECIAL SUBJECTS AND SPECIAL GROUPS 


There are many teachers of special subjects and special groups in 
our school system. These include teachers of art, music, physical edu- 
cation, industrial arts, and other special fields. There are also teachers 
of crippled and mentally retarded children. Special classes are avail- 
able for children who have less than normal vision or are hard of 


hearing, and for those who are too frail to stand the life of an ordi- 
nary classroom. 


8. NONTEACHING POSITIONS IN A PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM 


There are many nonteaching posts, They include the administrative 
positions, such as superintendents, principals, and supervisors. They 
also include such positions as attendance officers, doctors, nurses, li- 
brarians, accountants, researchers, psychologists, business managers, 
and so forth. These people are not teachers, but they need special 
preparation and in many cases they must have special certificates. 
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9. OTHER THINGS THAT AFFECT THE TEACHER'S STATUS 


The pre-teacher must also learn much about such things as prepara- 
tion, pay, promotions, pensions, certification, tenure, sabbatical leaves, 
and other items affecting his status as a teacher. He should also be in- 
terested in teacher organizations and publications in his field. 


Thus far in this chapter we have presented the personal qualifica- 
tions that are necessary for teacher preparation. We have also pre- 
sented an outline of the various fields of study that this book will deal 
with in a brief manner. These fields will be developed in much more 
detail in specialized courses later. So you now know something about 
what is ahead of you. Perhaps now you can make up your mind about 
teaching as a profession. Or perhaps you will wish to go on and find 
out later in the course more about teaching as a lifework, so that you 
will be able to make a more intelligent decision. On the basis of the 
material contained in this book you should be able to answer the very 
important question: Shall I be a teacher? 

When you have decided to become a teacher, you will find that 
adequate provisions have been made for your professional prepara- 
tion. Every state in the Union has made some provision for teacher 
education. You will find teachers colleges, colleges of education, and 
Schools of education in universities, both public and private. You 
should avail yourself of the best possible preparation. 


THINGS TO DO 


Now that you are launched on a study of education, there are many 
things that you can do to improve your understanding of the subject 
and the part the teacher plays in it. 

First of all, think about your teachers, those who taught you in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Select the one that you consider 
your best teacher. Then write out all the qualities that made him your 
best teacher. Study the list for possible help in developing some of the 
Same characteristics. 

When you go home for your next vacation, visit the schools in your 
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community. You have seen them many times before, but now you will 
look upon them in a new way. Ask the superintendent to discuss with 
you the kind of teachers he is looking for. List the qualities he men- 
tions and study them. 

Next September the schools in your community will probably open 
at least two or three weeks before you return to college. Spend those 
weeks in the schools. If you plan to teach kindergarten children 
some day, spend your time watching and helping the best kinder- 
garten teacher in the system. Make yourself helpful. You will learn 
a lot. 

During the present course, visit schools every time you get a chance. 
Ask your teacher for advice. Study the methods of good teachers. 

Try to discover from teachers whom you know just how much time 
they give to their jobs outside of school hours. Notice the types of 
things they do. Devote some thought to what preparation you should 
make for doing the same types of things. 

Young men planning to teach should work with boy scouts if pos- 
sible, and girls should work with girl scouts or campfire girls. Also 
spend some time working with the youth program of your church. 
Always remember that there is more to learning how to be a great 
teacher than you will find in any textbook. 

When you have completed this course and this book you will want 
to make definite plans for your future in education. You will want to 
know at what level you will teach and what kind of position you will 
prepare for. 

There are many fundamental courses in educational psychology, 
sociology, health, philosophy of education, and other fields that all 
workers in education should take. In addition to these, there are à 
great many special courses you must take to prepare yourself for a par- 
ticular job. If you are to teach kindergarten you will need a certain 
program. It will be very different from the program you will need if 
you are to teach chemistry in a high school. You may be planning on 
administration. If so, you will need another type of specialized educa- 
tional program. While you are in this course try to make up your mind 


concerning your future; then you will be able to plan your future col- 
lege work intelligently. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Historical Development of Education 


Education is as old as civilization. In the earliest days, however, it 
was unorganized and on an individual basis. It was also practical. In 
the beginning there were no schools. Boys and girls were taught by 
their parents to perform the tasks that all adults must do to live. Self- 
preservation was the basis of all learning. The boy learned from his 
father and the older men of the tribe how to hunt, fight, and take part 
in tribal worship and government. The girl was likewise taught by her 
mother and the older women of the tribe. Learning and doing were 
not separated. The young learned to do by doing under the supervision 
of the elder members of the tribe. This type of education continued 
until society became more compartmentalized and each man had to 
perform a specialized duty for the other members of the tribe. They in 
turn gave him the products of their specialized labor. 

Perhaps the most important advancement that led to the establish- 
ment of schools was the development of writing. When this took 
place man was able to record the folklore of the tribe. He was also 
able to write out documents that had to do with religion and govern- 
ment. Children were then taught to write and to read the things that 
had been written. Since this was best done in an organized manner, 
teachers eventually were designated for the specialized job of teaching 
the young. Often this same individual was the priest of the tribe and 
taught the children religious as well as secular things. However, it was 
a long time before schools as we know them today came into being. 

The aim of education in primitive society was the same as its aim in 
any other society. It enabled children to become acceptable members 
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of the culture of which they were a part. Each primitive group at- 
tempted to bring up its children in the image of their elders. Then 
when the children were adults they could continue the culture in its 
existing pattern. This type of education tended to produce a static soci- 
ety just as many modern school systems attempt to preserve the society 
of which they are a part. Even in modern times each school system 
takes its aims and objectives from the culture of which it is a part. 
Thus the schools in Russia differ from those in England or America. 

American civilization was originally an extension of the civilization 
of western Europe. The earliest settlers brought with them the lan- 
guage, customs, habits, religion, and legal forms of the countries from 
which they came. Crossing the Atlantic Ocean did not change the cul- 
tural pattern. Our forefathers were still products of the civilization of 
western Europe. Hence, the institutions of the colonies and later of the 
nation were built on a foundation of European culture. It is true that 
this pattern has been gradually changed in form and content. How- 
ever, originally it was European, and at this late date we still continue 
to be much like our European brothers. 

The earliest settlers did have some ideas of how the cultural pattern 
should be changed. They wished first of all to have religious freedom. 
This they had found impossible in the countries from which they 
came. They also desired political freedom for the individual. They 
wanted to live under laws passed by lawmakers of their own choice 
and enforced by magistrates of their own selection. This too had been 
impossible in the old civilization. The political changes they most de- 
sired are embodied in the Bill of Rights that was added to our Consti- 
tution in the nation's early days. 

It is significant that democratic schools and the rights of children 
were not part of the new life desired by our forefathers. They were 
ready to fight for religious and political freedom, but they did not 
seem to be interested in including children in the democratic pattern. 
Hence the schools, from the elementary school through the Latin 
grammar school to the university, were patterned after those the set- 
tlers had left behind. It is true that they did expand the elementary- 
school program to include all the children of all the people. This had 
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been impossible in western Europe. But with the extended program 
the school still followed the pattern, both in materials and in methods 
of teaching, that was common in the countries from which the settlers 
came. In fact they used the same books and curriculums, and often 
imported their teachers from the home countries. It was more than 
two centuries after the settlement of New England that the movement 
for democratic schools in a democratic civilization had an intelligent 
hearing. 

The civilization of western Europe from which our cultural and edu- 
cational pattern came was a product of all that had gone before. The 
modern cultural pattern had its beginnings in the dawning of civiliza- 
tion. It has been gradually developing all through the ages. Most of 
you who read this book will be somewhat familiar with the develop- 
ment of western civilization. At least you will have had courses in this 
field. So we shall be interested only in those movements in the past 
that have a direct bearing on the problems of public education in 
America. We shall also be interested in those men whose philosophy 
influenced our educational thinking. 

Most authorities in the field of educational history agree that there 
were three important periods in the history of Europe so far as educa- 
tional theory is concerned. The first was the Greek period centering 
around the educational thinking and practices of the city-states of 
Athens and Sparta. The second was the period following the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. The third period began with Comenius 
and includes the American and French revolutions. 


GREEK EDUCATION 


We turn first of all to the education of the ancient Greek. This was 
probably the first civilization that had any direct bearing on the educa- 
tional pattern of Europe and later of America. A study of the cultural 
patterns of the city-states of Sparta and Athens is particularly interest- 
ing at this time because the modern world has educational systems 
that follow the general pattern of each. Sparta had the educational 
Pattern of a dictatorship, and Athens to some degree of a democracy. 
So we turn our attention to these two cities. 
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EDUCATION IN SPARTA 


Spartan education was concerned chiefly with the welfare of the 
state, not of the individual. Welfare was thought of in terms of mili- 
tary superiority, for Sparta was most interested in the development of 
warriors. The state was supreme; the individual citizen was not impor- 
tant. Infants born in Sparta were often exposed to the elements and 
allowed to perish if they were not good physical specimens. The edu- 
cational aims of Sparta later became those of Germany under Hitler. 
In fact, these educational aims form the basis of the philosophy of all 
dictatorships. The individual is of importance only when he adds to 
the glory of the state. 

The whole pattern of Sparta’s educational plan was based on a de- 
sire for military superiority. Life was planned and rigorous. This was 
true of children as well as adults. Everything was planned to fit into a 
military pattern. The soldier had to live a life of unusual hardship. 
Since the boys who would someday be soldiers must be familiarized 
with such a life, they went scantily clad and without shoes even in the 
coldest weather. They slept on hard beds and ate the coarse fare of a 
soldier. 

At age seven the boys were organized into “companies” in true mili- 
tary style and subjected to very strict military discipline by their offi 
cers. The boy who demonstrated that he was the bravest and hardest 
was appointed leader. He was a sort of corporal. The boys lived away 
from home in public barracks until they were eighteen years of age. 

Their lives were rigidly supervised. The boys were kept busy with 
such activities as swimming, running, hunting, and gymnastic exer- 
cises. The purpose was to harden the body and make the boy strong, 
so that he would acquit himself well in battle. 

The education in the barracks was supervised by state officials, who 
mice frequent inspections. They were assisted by attendants called 

Whip Bearers." Frequent beatings were part of the discipline and the 
boys were encouraged to take these beatings with good grace as part of 
the hardening process. The Supreme test of their power of endurance 
was how many lashes they could stand without uttering a sound. 

At the age of eighteen the young men were ready to take over the 
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training of a group of youths from seven to eighteen who were going 
through the same program of barracks life. Two years later, when 
they were twenty, these young men took the oath of loyalty to Sparta. 
They continued with their military training or took part in conflict if 
the country was at war until they were thirty, when they became full 
citizens of Sparta and took their seats in the public assembly. 

The educational pattern of Sparta without doubt prepared soldiers 
who were brave, hard, and ready to fight. But it made the young men 
fit for little else. The family as we know it in America did not exist in 
Sparta. The main function of women was to bear children. They were 
given gymnastic training to make them strong, so that they could have 
more acceptable children. 

The general effect of the Spartan training was to develop acceptable 
members of the state. All individuality was crushed out. However, 
each individual was taught to be self-sufficient. Boys were often sent 
out with insufficient food and fuel. They were taught to steal firewood 
and food for their dinners. If they were caught stealing they were 
flogged severely, not for stealing but because they were careless 
enough to get caught. 

Literature and art had no place in the educational pattern of Sparta. 
The Spartans looked with disdain on those people who taught such 
unwarlike materials in their schools. As a result of the educational 
program, Sparta developed military men but failed to produce a single 
poet, artist, or philosopher of any note. The great Greek philosophers 
came from Athens. 

The word "Spartan" is in common use in the English language. It 
refers to the type of life endured by the youth of Sparta. 


EDUCATION IN ATHENS 


It was noted earlier in this chapter that the aim of education is to 
enable children to become acceptable members of the culture of which 
they are a part. In spite of great differences in educational programs, 
both Sparta and Athens were consciously attempting to prepare their 
youth to become acceptable members of the state. But the two nations 
differed widely in political and educational philosophy. In Sparta, as 
we have seen, the boys were trained to become soldiers first of all. In 
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Athens they were educated as citizens. This difference between train- 
ing and education was and still is very real. Dictators usually train, 
Democracies in general educate. One produces adults who obey with- 
out question and consider it a privilege to die in battle defending the 
state. The other produces adults who think for themselves and con- 
sider it their greatest privilege to be good citizens. Thus Sparta and 
Athens show in sharp contrast two conceptions of education found in 
our modern world. 

The boys and girls of Athens lived at home and were educated to- 
gether by the mother and a slave nurse until they reached the age of 
seven. The girls then continued to live at home and in seclusion, often 
‘taught further by their mothers. The boys from seven to sixteen di- 
vided their time between various schools. These schools were not 
maintained by the state but were private in character. The father had 
to pay fees for the education of his sons. The schools were open all 
day every day of the week. The discipline was severe. Beatings were 
very common. The boy was accompanied to school by a slave called a 
pedagogue. The instruction was largely individual. The boy went to 

_ different schools for his education in different subjects. Thus he was 
taught music, literature, and physical education. 

From the age of sixteen to eighteen the boy attended the gymna- 
sium. This was a school supported by the state, where physical educa- 
tion predominated. Military training was not part of the course. It is 
interesting to note that the modern track meet, the Olympic games, 
came not from Sparta but from Athens. 

s At eighteen there followed two years of compulsory military train- 
ing and service in the army. Then at twenty came citizenship, and the 
young man was launched upon his duties as a citizen of the city-state. 

The Athenians also developed the field of higher education. They 
studied grammar, literature, poetry, rhetoric, drama, mathematics, ora- 
tory, and a wide range of other subjects. Athens did not have a uni- 
versity pa we understand the term today. The term "University of 
Athens” is usually applied to the schools of philosophy and rhetoric 
that were founded in the third century B.C. The youth of the day 
sought out the masters with whom they wished to study. There were 
no trustees, registrars, or university presidents. There was no prescribed 
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curriculum. Each student followed his own wishes. He selected a mas- 
ter and literally sat at his feet. 

Perhaps it will bring the differences between these two Greek city- 
states into sharper contrast if they are arranged in table form. 


Comparison of Educational Programs in Athens and Sparta 


Basis of Comparison Athens Sparta 
Purpose of education | To develop citizens To develop soldiers 
Type of development | Intellectual Physical 
Greatest emphasis The individual The state 


Education, 7 to 16 


By whom taught 


Education, 16 to 18 


Education, 18 to 20 


After 20 
Higher education 
Outcome of education 


Place in history 


In two private schools— 
physical education and 
music 


Teachers—each boy ac- 
companied at all times by 
slave called a pedagogue 


Gymnasium—a public 
school—and civic train- 
ing in assemblies and 
courts 


Military training 


Citizenship at 20; participa- 
tion in community life 


University of Athens; phi- 
losophy and rhetoric 


Philosophers, poets, 
scholars 


Great influence on philoso- 
phy and education 
throughout history 


In public barracks organ- 
ized militarily and 
operated by state 

Older boys and military 
personnel 


Continued military life 
in barracks 


Continued in barracks as 
captain over younger 
boys 


Army service from 20 to 
30; citizenship at 30 
None 


Soldiers 


Little or no influence 


Down to 300 B.c. Athens was the intellectual center of the world. 
Many of the Roman emperors encouraged their people to study there. 
In A.D. 529, however, the Roman Emperor Justinian forbade the 
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teaching of philosophy at Athens. This practically meant the death of 
the University of Athens. 

Students of education should be familiar with the writings of such 
Greeks as Plato and Aristotle. In future courses in the history and 
philosophy of education you will learn much about them. In the mean- 
time it is suggested that Plato's Republic is very interesting reading. 


ROMAN EDUCATION 


From Greece it is customary to turn to Rome. Civilization was next 
molded by the development of the Roman Empire. However, the an- 
cient Romans had little to contribute to the field of education. They 
borrowed most of their educational pattern as well as many materials 
and teachers from the Greeks. They organized what they took into a 
system superior in many respects to that of the Greeks. They copied 
extensively from Greek literature and art. They rejected such things as 
dancing and gymnastics but developed a much more complete study 
of oratory. Higher education began when they brought to Rome valu- 
able manuscripts taken from the Greeks in the second century B.C. 

The Romans might have developed a more satisfactory type of edu- 
cation if they had had the time and Opportunity. However, the dis- 
integration of the empire with the coming of the Germanic tribes 
from the north, and the rapid development of schools set up by the 
early Christians ended what education the Romans had developed. 

The nature of the Christian religion made opposition to the Roman 
type of education natural. There were too many things upon which 
the Romans and the Christians did not agree. So the early church set 
up its own schools. And as Christianity spread among the Romans the 
schools developed in influence and popularity. In A.D. 391 Christianity 
became the exclusive state religion, and about a century later the Em- 
peror Justinian issued an order closing the other schools. 

The Germanic tribes that overthrew the Roman Empire were à 
simple, illiterate, barbaric people. They had no national culture and 
only the beginnings of a written language. They had no interest in the 
education and culture of the newly conquered territory. They de- 
stroyed, so far as possible, all the cultural civilization they found. The 
period that followed the downfall of the empire was known as the 
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Dark Ages. During this time learning was found only in the Christian 
centers. They did much to preserve the culture, learning, and educa- 
tion that had been previously developed. Education was at its lowest 
ebb during the Dark Ages. It was not until the Middle Ages that there 
was a revival in learning and a new interest in education. 


THE RENAISSANCE 


The second important period, so far as the development of educa- 
tion in Europe and America is concerned, is the time of the wonderful 
awakening usually called the Renaissance. 

Two significant things happened during that period. There was first 
the rediscovery of ancient learning, and second the development of 
many new ideas and new fields. Both are of vital importance. The 
Renaissance, or the rebirth of ancient learning, is usually given great- 
est consideration. But along with it went both a determined revolt 
against the narrowness of the culture of the Middle Ages, and the de- 
velopment of a new literature, architecture, and art, as well as the 
coming of science. 

The revival of learning came first in Italy; from there it spread 
northward over Europe and the British Isles. Academies were founded 
for literary study in most important Italian cities, and libraries were 
established. There was much interest in Greek culture. Florence, which 
took the lead, in 1348 established a university for the promotion of 
the new learning. 

The movement appeared much later in northern Europe than in 
Italy. It first became an important factor in educational, religious, and 
literary fields in the Netherlands. It was here that the middle-class 
merchants had become wealthy through trade. It was here that much 
of the educational pattern that was to spread widely in Europe and 
England was first developed. It was here that Erasmus was born and 
did his first important work. 

Desiderius Erasmus [1466(?)—1536] was the most famous man of 
letters and the most eminent educational theorist of the early sixteenth 
Century. He was educated first in his home country and later in the 
University of Paris and in Italy. His greatest influence on our educa- 
tional pattern came from his later work in England. He went there 
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during the reign of Henry VIII and remained for four years. He as- 
sisted in the refounding of St. Paul’s School and he taught Greek and 
divinity in Cambridge. He more than anyone else was responsible for 
the humanistic pattern of the curriculum at St. Paul’s. This movement 
gave rise to many of the academies of England which later became the 
pattern for similar schools in America. 

Erasmus wrote many books, particularly in the field of educational 
theory. His book On the Right Method of Instruction sounds very 
modern even today. His theories of education were far ahead of his 
time. He believed in universal education, condemned corporal punish- 
ment, and advocated the study of Latin and Greek. He believed that 
the teacher should not spend his time teaching too many rules of syn- 
tax. He believed that a language was taught not by learning rules but 
by daily intercourse with those who could speak it. 

The humanities as we know them today came into the educational 
pattern during this period. There developed two conceptions of the 
humanities. One was the narrow humanism which advocated the study 
of Latin with some attention to Greek in order to develop an elegant 
literary style. The broader conception called for the study of classical 
literature for a better understanding of the pursuits and activities 
proper to mankind. It called for the study of all subjects dealing with 
man as a human personality. This broader conception of humanism 
was the forerunner of the present emphasis in education on the social 
studies, political economy, government, economics, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and education. Unfortunately, narrow humanism too often domi- 
nated the schools during the revival of learning. As time went on, 
many schools became more narrowly humanistic. The Latin grammar 
schools in the American colonies were narrowly humanistic from the 


beginning. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN EDUCATION 


We do not have time or Space here to record the history of modern 
education. It would involve tracing the educational pattern of the 
many countries of Europe that contributed to our concept of educa- 
tion. Those who are interested in the details should read in any good 
history of education the story of the development of education in the 
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British Isles and continental Europe. In this brief account we must be 
content to deal with the ideas that were developed in Europe and later 
became part of the educational pattern of America. 

The great religious upheaval that took place in Europe in the six- 
teenth century had many important implications for education. It was 
in October, 1517, that Martin Luther nailed his theses to the door of 
the church at Wittenberg. Following this there was a rapid develop- 
ment, in central Europe, of the new Protestant religious groups; they 
were as much interested in education as in religion. 

Let us take a brief look at the teachings of some of the great pio- 
neers in educational thinking from the Reformation to the coming of 
the French Revolution. We begin with Comenius, the first great mod- 
ern, who lived and wrote in the seventeenth century and greatly influ- 
enced our educational thinking. In his time the schools were still con- 
trolled by church groups. They existed for the upper classes and were 
expensive, formal, and autocratic. 


COMENIUS 


John Amos Comenius (1592-1671) was born at Nivnitz in Mora- 
via. He attended the village school and at the age of fifteen entered 
the grammar school at Prerau. The schools of the day were very poor 
and Comenius was dissatisfied with them. He moved on to the Univer- 
sity of Herborn when he was eighteen. Four years later, after one year 
^t Heidelberg, he returned to his native country. He planned to be or- 
dained a minister in the Moravian Brotherhood. However, this was not 
Possible until he was twenty-four, so he turned to teaching. He be- 
Came master of the school of the Moravian Brotherhood at Prerau. He 
became interested in education and wrote his first book, a textbook on 
Brammar. 

He entered the ministry at a time when there was a great struggle 
between the Protestants and the Catholics in Moravia. His home was 
twice plundered; his books and manuscripts were burned and his wife 
and children killed. The Moravian Brotherhood was driven into exile 
in Poland in 1628. 

Comenius, who became a bishop in his church, lived for seventy- 
nine years, mostly in exile. He gave all his thought and energy to the 
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advancement of mankind through religion and education. He chose to 
be a priest but spent most of his life as an educator. He wrote a great 
many books in both fields. 

While in exile he was in charge of a school at Lissa, Poland. Here 
he worked out much of his educational program and wrote his great 
work on method. He subsequently went to Sweden to help reform the 
schools there. Later he worked in England, then went back to Sweden 
for eight years, thence to Hungary and finally to Amsterdam where he 
completed his life’s work. He was much in demand in Europe and was 
at one time asked to consider the presidency of Harvard College. 

Comenius was without doubt the greatest educator of his century. 
In fact, many of his ideas are incorporated in our present educational 
system. He proposed a grading system based on the growth and devel- 


opment of children. His plan called for a single-track educational pro- | 


gram; it applied to the boys and girls of all classes. He rejected the | 


idea of one school system for upper-class children and another and 


poorer one for the children of the lower classes. His plan was demo- | 


cratic. He was much ahead of his time in this respect. Although the 


single-track plan of education is basic to any democratic conception © 


of education, it is just now being tried for the first time in most of 
central Europe. 

The most important educational proposal made by Comenius con- 
cerned the organization of a school system. He proposed four levels of 
education. Each stage was to be a different kind of school. Each school 
was to be six years in length. Roughly the divisions corresponded to 
his conception of the four periods in the life of a growing child. 

There should be a mother’s school, in the home, for children from 
birth to age six. There should be a vernacular school in every village 
for all children from six to twelve. There should be a gymnasium in 
every city for children from twelve to eighteen. The gymnasium was 
to be followed by six years at the university. These divisions corre 
spond quite closely to the present-day organization of education in 
America. 

The child's mother was to be his teacher for the first six years. She 
would teach the child the beginnings of knowledge that would be use- 
ful to him during his life. Comenius put great emphasis on the teach- 
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ing of objects and the development of the senses. Children were to be 
made acquainted with such things as water, earth, air, fire, rain, stones, 
iron, plants, to prepare them for the later study of the natural sciences. 
In the same manner the mother was to teach the children about the 
sun, moon, stars, mountains, valleys, and plains. Seeing, hearing, tast- 
ing, and touching were avenues through which children were to make 
contact with many natural things. Comenius wrote a book for the 
mothers called School of Infancy, in which he told them what to 
teach. He also prepared a picture book called Orbis Pictus for the 
children. This helped the child understand things that were not in his 
own physical environment. This type of book represented a new idea 
in education. The children asked questions which the mother an- 
swered, and they answered questions she asked, thus laying the foun- 
dation for reasoning. 

Comenius had great faith in mothers, a faith that is not shared by 
most educators. In fact he envisioned a mother who was well edu- 
cated and all-wise. Because there were few mothers of that kind, the 
first step in his educational pattern was not a great success. The nur- 
sery school is an outgrowth of the idea so well expressed by Comenius, 
but it depends upon especially prepared teachers instead of mothers 
for most of the teaching. 

At the time of Comenius there were schools for the poor in which 
they were taught in the vernacular of the region. The children of more 
well-to-do parents were sent to schools where the language of instruc- 
tion was Latin. Comenius considered this a bad plan. He thought that 
all the children of all the people should go through the six years of 
elementary education together, for this would be good for the social 
development of all the classes. Moreover, he thought that using the 
vernacular in teaching those who were to be the country's leaders was 
valuable to them. 

The subjects of the vernacular school were about the same as those 
taught in the early elementary schools in America. Comenius worked 
Qut à system of teaching whereby the pupils were grouped in six dif- 
ferent classes. They studied the same subjects in each class but each 
year they went more deeply into each subject. 

The third six-year period was to be spent in the gymnasium or 
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Latin school. Here again Comenius proposed the gradation used in the 
vernacular school. However, the offerings of this type of school were 
very ambitious, for here students were to achieve universal wisdom. 
They were to learn four different languages and get a suitable ground- 
ing in all the sciences and arts. He thought it best to approach the 
teaching of languages by having the students read familiar material; 
grammar was to be taught later. 

Comenius set down his educational beliefs in a book which he 
called the Great Didactic. Much of what he wrote is very modern 
even today. He believed that education should follow nature, and that 
it should proceed from the simple to the more difficult. He believed 
that proper education did not consist in stuffing heads with a mass of 
words. He believed that children should learn to do by doing. He also 
put much emphasis on the teaching of practical things; he wished to 
eliminate all useless materials. He made a plea for gentle discipline in 
place of the brutal methods that were common in his time. 

In spite of his pioneer work, education was little changed for cen- 
turies. Those with whom Comenius worked soon forgot both him and | 
his educational philosophy. It was not until much later that he took | 
his place as a frontier thinker in education. Most of his plans in this 
field influenced education in our time. 

It is interesting to note progress and development in any field. One 
is impressed by the gap between the aspirations and ideals of the fron- 
tier thinkers and the time it takes to achieve their programs. Many of 
Comenius’ ideals have not as yet been attained in the countries where 
he lived and worked, 


ROUSSEAU 


Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) was a political as well as an 
educational pioneer. He revolted against the religious, educational, so- 
cial, and governmental conditions of his time. He attempted to over 
throw the artificiality in religion and education and the exploitation in 
government which were prevalent in France. 

Rousseau's writings had great political influence. His book The S0- 
cial Contract was the Bible of the French Revolution. His influence 
was also felt in America, for Jefferson and other American leaders 
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knew and believed his political teachings. In fact much that was writ- 
ten at the time of the American Revolution drew heavily on Rous- 
seau's ideas. Rousseau believed that men were not bound to submit to 
a government against their own will. He advocated the overthrow of 
the existing autocratic government in France, and the establishment of 
a republic. He believed in universal suffrage based on "liberty, frater- 
nity, and equality." He was the prophet of both the American and the 
French Revolutions. 

In the field of education Rousseau's ideas were just as radical. He 
protested against the stern, unreal, and artificial schools of his time in 
which little boys were treated as small men. Education was meaning- 
less. The methods were stiff and unnatural. There was excessive em- 
phasis on religious instruction and book education. Like Comenius 
more than a century before, Rousseau preached the substitution of life 
amid nature, childish problems, ways, and sports. 

Rousseau believed that education was the remedy for the ills of so- 
ciety and that in the processes of education the child should be the 
center of gravity. The nature of the child should determine the nature 
of the teaching rather than a logical order of subject matter which was 
suited only to the adult mind. According to Rousseau, the child was to 
be considered a child and taught as a child rather than as a miniature 
adult. His chief concern was to provide the child with real, vital, con- 
crete experiences. 

Much of Rousseau’s educational teaching is contained in his famous 
book Emile, This book became as important in education as his Social 
Contract was in the world of politics. “All is good as it comes from the 
hand of the Creator; all degenerates under the hands of man.” This is 
the opening sentence in Emile. In this book Rousseau describes the 
education of a boy, whom he called Emile, from birth to maturity. No 
One reading it now would take it as a serious discussion of the philos- 
ophy of education. It is a book of protest. Its suggestions are extreme. 
But it contains a great many of the truths that are now commonly ac- 
cepted by those who advocate modern and progressive schools. 

Rousseau believed that we should teach the child instead of subject 
matter. He taught that present life is more important in teaching than 
a life to come later. Authority should be replaced by reason. Education 
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should take place through the senses rather than the memory. Physi- | 
cal activity and health are of great importance. Education at each age 
should be suited to the activities that are normal at that age. Teachers 
should make use of the natural interests of children in education. All 
the above statements are in keeping with good educational practice in 
America today. 

Rousseau's writings may seem to the reader today to be filled with 
suggestions that are crude and impractical. However, when considered 
under the conditions that prevailed in his time, these writings are of 
the greatest significance. Émile created great interest in educational 
reform in France. Its influence soon spread to Germany and other 
European countries. The torch of educational reform along humane 
and democratic lines that was lighted by Comenius was rekindled by 
Rousseau and handed by him to many men who were to follow him 
both in Europe and in America. In particular, a young man in Switzet- 
land by the name of Pestalozzi was greatly influenced and inspired by 
Rousseau's Emile; he picked up the torch and carried it much farther 
ahead. 


PESTALOZZI 


Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827) was born in Zurich, 
Switzerland. As a young man he came under the influence of the 
teachings of Rousseau. Pestalozzi first tried out Rousseau’s method of 
teaching on his own children. He discovered many shortcomings. In 
1774 he established a school on his farm. His pupils were fifty aban- 
doned children. In his school he combined work on the farm with 
study of the ordinary subjects in the elementary curriculum. Thus the 
children learned to make cheese while they learned to read. The school 1 
was conducted for two years; when the family funds were exhausted, | 
it was closed. But Pestalozzi still had a firm belief in the power of edu- 
cation. He also saw many answers to the pressing educational prob- i 
lems of his day. | 

After closing his school Pestalozzi turned his attention to writing | 
His most famous book, Leonard end Gertrude, was written at this | 
time. The great success of this book, concerned with Swiss peasant life | 
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and practical home education, made him an important figure. It is an 
unusually interesting novel and makes good reading even today. 

Pestalozzi had many teaching positions which took him from one 
place to another. For six months he taught 169 orphans, He had 
charge of a village school. His last and most important position was 
as director of the institute which he established at Yverdon and con- 
ducted for twenty years. Here he demonstrated with children the 
methods that were to make him famous. 

His institute became so well known that it attracted the interest of 
prominent friends of education from all over Europe. Teachers came 
from other countries to learn his methods, and ruling monarchs came 
to learn what they could do to provide better schools in their coun- 
tries. Froebel, whom we shall learn about later, came to Pestalozzi as 
à student and remained for two years as a student and teacher. Her- 
bart, the eminent German psychologist, visited the institute. He was 
very much impressed by what he saw. He recognized that what the 
movement needed was an educational psychology. He returned to 
Germany and developed not only a psychology but a method of teach- 
Ing, as we shall see later in this chapter. 

Pestalozzi set forth his educational beliefs in a book called How 
Gertrude Teaches Her Children. 'This is his book of method; it tells 
how to follow his methods of teaching. He also wrote a guide for 
teaching spelling and another for teaching reading. Although he is 
well known for his writings, perhaps his greatest contribution to edu- 
Cation is embodied in the lives of those whom he taught. 

Comenius worked out, in some detail, a system of education, Her- 
bare developed detailed methods of presenting subject matter. Pes- 
talozzi did neither. His contribution was largely his philosophy of edu- 
cation and the relationship of teacher to child that he advocated. The 
best statement of his ideas was made by Pestalozzi himself when he 
contrasted, for his followers, the methods of the usual schoolmaster 
and those he recommended. 

The teacher starts usually from objects, you from the child himself. The 
teacher connects his instruction with what he knows, in order to teach the 
child; you know in the presence of your child nothing else than himself 
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and connect everything with his instincts and impulses. The teacher has a 
form of instruction to which he subjects the child; you subject your course 
of instruction to the child and surrender it to him, when you teach, as you 
surrender yourself to him. With the teacher, everything comes from the 
understanding, with you all gushes out from the fullness of heart. The 
child is childlike toward you, because you behave motherlike toward him; 
the more you are motherlike, the more childlike he is.' 


To understand why this was a revolutionary doctrine at that time, 
you should recall the kind of schools that were prevalent for the 
poorer classes. In the usual school, subject matter, most of it useless 
and uninteresting, was predominant. The schools were conducted in 
unsanitary and largely unequipped buildings. The methods of teach 
ing were chiefly assignment, recitation, and punishment. The children 
were beaten much and learned little. There was no feeling of friend. 
ship between teacher and pupils. 

We shall see how the ideas of Pestalozzi spread over the world. The 
discovery of the child as a human being, the attempt to fit education 
to his needs, the looking upon learning as a natural process, the hu- 
man treatment of the child all have found a prominent place in mod 
ern education. As you read about the philosophy of modern education 
in Chapter 3 you will see that much of it really began with Pestalozzi. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that it began with the Chris 
tian religion but was first applied to schools by Pestalozzi. 

The teaching method of Pestalozzi spread first to Prussia. The king 
of Prussia, becoming very much interested in the new education, 
wished to visit Pestalozzi. When he arrived, Pestalozzi, although ill 
insisted on being taken to see the king. As he was being lifted into his 
coach, he fainted, whereupon his friends urged him to give up his in 
tended visit. But Pestalozzi said, "Let me go; for, if by my humble 
intercession, I shall only cause a single Prussian child to receive bettet 
instruction, I shall be satisfied.” 

Pestalozzian schools were established in large numbers in Prussia 
The new teaching methods spread largely from Prussia, instead of di 


* Quoted by Tadasu Misawa, Modern Educators and Their Ideals, D. Appleto? 
and Company, New York, 1909, p. 127. 
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rectly from Pestalozzi, to other European countries and to England and 
later to the United States. 

In 1843 Horace Mann (whom we shall discuss in detail later in 
this chapter) visited the schools of Europe. He reported on his trip in 
his seventh annual report as secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education. The most interesting part of this report had to do with 
his observations on the schools of Prussia. Here Mr. Mann discovered 
what he thought to be the best type of elementary education he had 
seen on his trip. He was enthusiastic in his praise of the schools that 
had been set up by the followers of Pestalozzi. In these schools there 
was perfect harmony between teachers and pupils. The children were 
happy. No force or bribes were necessary to obtain the necessary re- 
sults. His report was widely read in America. 

The first public-school system in America to adopt Pestalozzian 
methods was that in Oswego, New York. The superintendent of 
Schools, E. A. Sheldon, was very dissatisfied with the methods in use. 
He was looking about for something better. He found it in the Nor- 
mal and Training School at Toronto, Canada, which he visited in 
1859. On his return to Oswego, Mr. Sheldon obtained from England 
the plans for the new type of education and introduced it into the 
Oswego schools. The teachers met once a week to learn about the new 
method and to ask questions. The experiment was so successful that 
soon people were coming from a distance to find out about the Pes- 
talozzian method. 

Because of the great popularity of the new method of teaching and 
the desire of so many people to study it, the Oswego Normal School, 
à state institution, was set up in 1865 under the direction of Mr. Shel- 
don. The spread of Pestalozzi’s teachings in America stemmed in large 
part from this normal school, which became nationally important al- 
Most immediately, Teachers came to it from more than half the states 
in the Union. Normal schools as far west as San Francisco obtained 
teachers from Oswego so that they too might learn about and teach 
the new method. 

So the influence of Pestalozzi reached far. He took the torch from 
Rousseau and carried it far in his lifetime; with it he kindled torches 
for Herbart, Froebel, and a host of other educators to carry forward. 
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FROEBEL 


Friedrich Froebel (1782-1852) was the son of a pious, poor ortho- | 
dox Lutheran minister who never understood his dreamy, troublesome | 
child. His mother died when he was an infant. His father married | 
again, but his stepmother was unkind to him. A mother's love and a | 
happy home life being thus unknown to him, he left home to live with | 
an uncle. He attended the village school but was not a successful pu | 
pil, so he was apprenticed to a forester. It was in the forest that he 
developed his lifelong love of nature. There also he attained some of 
the sense of the unity of nature that pervaded his philosophy. Froebel 
studied at Jena, the foremost university in Germany, with little suc 
cess. His university career ended in disgrace when he was jailed for 
two months for a very small debt that he could not pay. The circum- 
stances of Froebel's early childhood and his experiences in the forest 
give us a key not only to his whole life pattern but also to his educa- 
tional philosophy. 

The most important thing that happened to him was his work with 
Pestalozzi at Yverdon. In him Froebel found a kindred soul. He un 
derstood Pestalozzi's passion for little children and his desire to build 
an education that was a part of life. Froebel remained at Yverdon fot 
two years, first as a pupil and later as a teacher. His educational phi- 
losophy was profoundly affected by Rousseau and Comenius as well 
as by Pestalozzi. 

In 1837 Froebel opened his first kindergarten in Blankenburg. This 
type of school was his greatest contribution to education. He was it- 
fluenced no doubt by the plans for a mother’s school advocated so ably 
by Comenius. But mostly the kindergarten was a result of his passion- 
ate love for little children and his desire to do something for them. 
Pestalozzi's teachings and his own unhappy childhood also contrib: 
uted to Froebel’s wish to make life better for them. 

Froebel said that the object of the kindergarten was "to give thé 
children employment in agreement with their whole nature, t0 
strengthen their bodies, to exercise their senses, to engage their awak- 
ening minds, and through their senses to bring them acquaintance 
with nature and their fellow creatures; it is especially to guide aright 
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the heart and the affections, and to lead them to the original ground of 
all life, to unity with themselves." This statement is a bit vague. 
Froebel's desire for unity, which is found in all his writings, is not al- 
. ways clear. His philosophy is filled with religious mysticism. What- 
ever he said about his philosophy, we know him best by what he actu- 
ally did for the education of little children. 

Froebel devoted the last years of his life to his kindergarten. He 
established a special school for kindergarten teachers. The tapid 
spread of the kindergarten movement over the educational world was 
due largely to the teachers who received their inspiration and prepa- 
tation for their work directly from Froebel and then went to other 
countries to establish these institutions. Chapter 5 will tell the story of 
the coming of the kindergarten to America, and of its development in 
this country. 

Only in its home country, Germany, did the kindergarten move- 
ment die. The Prussian government under Bismarck desired to stamp 
out everything that looked like democracy. The kindergarten was, of 
course, almost pure democracy. It might give children wrong ideas. 
So kindergartens were forbidden by edict of the Prussian government. 
Froebel, so they say, died of a broken heart. 

Froebel’s two main ptinciples, self-activity and social participation, 
are very important today, as you will see when you read Chapter 3, 
which is concerned with the philosophy of education. Music, supervised 
play, handwork, dramatics, dancing, drawing, group work, singing, and 
Many other activities in the modern school are part of the school for 
little children planned so well by Froebel more than a century ago. 

Froebel set down his educational beliefs in a book which he called 
The Education of Man. He wrote a great many other books in this 
field. His Songs for Mother and Nursery was a songbook for little 
children, 


HERBART 


Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841) was a German professor 
and a contemporary of both Pestalozzi and Froebel. However, he was 


? Ross L, Finney, A Brief History of the American Public Schools, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1925, p. 99. 
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a very different type of individual. He was born into the important 
professional class and had an excellent education, graduating from the 
University of Jena. He spent most of his life as a university professor 
of philosophy and education. Whereas Pestalozzi devoted his life to the 
teaching of the poor and downtrodden, Herbart was first of all a 
scholar; he did not share with Pestalozzi and Froebel their passionate 
desire to help the poor and needy. He established the first demonstra- 
tion school in connection with a university, and taught a small selected 
group of children. His teaching and writing were done at the Universi- 
ties of Gottingen and Königsberg. 

Herbart worked in the fields of psychology and method and was for 
many years hailed as the father of modern psychology and modern 
method. However, although he was a great educational pioneer and 
helped develop our scientific concepts of psychology and education, 
his plans were not of great lasting value. On them have been built a 
much more usable psychology and theory of method. It should be said, 
nonetheless, that Herbart was the first man to take teaching methods 
out of the realm of the accidental and build a scientific approach to 
classroom problems. 

In the field of psychology Herbart believed that the mind func 
tioned as a unit instead of being divided into "faculties." Later when 
you study educational psychology you will learn more about these twe 
Opposing concepts of psychology. 

It was in the field of educational method that Herbart made his 
greatest contribution. He and his followers worked out a scheme to 
make teaching an orderly and scientific process. The scheme included 
the following five formal steps in teaching: (1) preparation, which 
was a review of related material that had been previously learned; (2) 
presentation, in which the teacher presented the new material to be 
learned; (3) comparison, in which the new facts were organized under 
the teacher's direction in preparation for the development of any ge 
eral truth that should be arrived at in comparing the old and the new; 
(4) conclusion, which was a generalization from the old and new 
facts presented, and was the climax of the lesson; and (5) application 


of the general principle learned. This final step was added later by the 
followers of Herbart. 
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It is apparent that the above plan involves the process of inductive 
thinking. Herbart’s mistake was in thinking that all teaching could be 
made to fit this pattern. Those who followed this plan soon found that 
teaching in accordance with it was often sterile, formal, and not of any 
great value. From the standpoint of modern educational philosophy, 
the plan’s greatest fault is that it is always the teacher's problem that 
the children are solving. Life and learning are seldom made up in such 
handy packages. 

Herbart’s real influence came after his death. Many of his followers 
Carried on in German universities, particularly at Jena. The most im- 
portant of these “Herbartians” was Dr. Wilhelm Rein, professor of 
pedagogics at Jena. Herbartianism spread far beyond Germany. It had 
great influence in England. Many American educators studied with 
Rein at Jena. Enthusiastic Herbartians on their return to America, 
they organized the National Herbartian Society in 1895. In 1902 the 
name was changed to the National Society for the Study of Education. 
This is still a very important educational organization in America. 

In Chapter 3 we shall learn about John Dewey and his philosophy 
of education. It was his philosophy that was opposed to Herbart’s and 
that is commonly accepted today. In fact, it was John Dewey who led 
the fight to change the name of the Herbartian Society. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA 
During colonial days education was scattered, fragmentary, and 
largely unsatisfactory. Each group of settlers brought with them not 
only their language, customs, and religion, but also their ideas of edu- 
cation. Thus many very different patterns of education were attempted 
in the various colonies. Three of these patterns are important: those in 


(1) the southern colonies, (2) New England, and (3) the middle 
colonies, 


THE SOUTHERN COLONIES 


The southern colonies developed their own peculiar kind of educa- 
4on based on their English background. Virginia and the other south- 
ern colonies were largely settled by Englishmen, most of whom came 
from the tuling class. They brought the English ideas of class with 
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them. They also brought the Church of England. The colonists settled 
on large tracts of land and developed great plantations. It was an 
aristocratic society. The owning and ruling class hired tutors to teach 
their children. When the children were old enough they were sent to 
England to complete their education. The work on the plantations 
was done by slaves, indentured servants, and convicts brought over 
from England. The children of these groups received no education. 
The Virginians were simply following the pattern of the mother coun- 
tty. For in England the official position at the time was that the labor- 
ers should be kept ignorant as well as poor; the business of the poot 
was to work, not to think. The southern colonists believed in authority. 
They believed in the authority of the Church of England over religious 
affairs. They believed in the authority of owners over those who 
worked. It was the royalist pattern so common in England and othet 
European countries at the time. No organized attempt to promote 
public education in the South was made during colonial days. 


It should be noted that one lone voice was raised in Virginia for | 


general education, and that was the voice of Thomas Jefferson. His 
ideas will be discussed later in this chapter. But no other planter fol- 
lowed Jefferson; hence Virginia had to wait until the middle of the 
nineteenth century for the establishment of anything resembling 4 
school system, 


NEW ENGLAND 


While aristocratic Englishmen were planting their class system and 
their ancient ideas of men’s relationship in Virginia, other Englishmen 
were establishing a far different type of colony farther north on the 
rockbound coast of what was to be called New England. To this place 
came men with a dream of freedom and a desire to make a new kind 
of society in the New World. They left the class system behind them, 
for it had no part in their plans. They left the official Church of Eng: 
land to find freedom of worship. They left England and her autocratic 
civil government to establish a colony where men would be free t0 
govern themselves. One would expect such a group of men to establish 
something new in education. This they did. They established education 
that was universal, and they taxed themselves to pay the bill. Both 
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ideas were different from those held in the mother country. However, 
they patterned their schools after those they had known; their Latin 
grammar schools and universities were all faithful copies of similar 
schools in England. 

The ideas of education held by the settlers of New England grew 
more out of religious than political considerations. The Puritans be- 
lieved that the Bible was the guide of life and that the right to read 
and interpret it was a test of religious liberty. It was very necessary, 
therefore, that every person should learn to read the Bible for himself, 
Consequently, schools were necessary. The Pilgrims in Massachusetts, 
the Quakers in Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, the Dutch in New 
Amsterdam, the Swedes in Delaware, and the Germans in Pennsyl- 
vania were all motivated by the desire to read the Bible. This great 
religious urge led to the establishment of schools. 

Whereas the South developed an educational pattern based upon 
the tutorial plan in the home, in New England the educational center 
was the community. The wealth of the community was taxed to pay 
the bill. In the South the poorer classes were disregarded; in New 
England education was for all, since it was motivated by the desire to 
read the Bible. There was no question of religious freedom in the New 
England schools, because the early colonists settled among groups with 
the same teligion. Hence the public school in a Massachusetts town 
could teach the children to read and write at the same time that it 
taught them the faith of their fathers. 


THE MIDDLE COLONIES 


In the middle colonies we find slightly different conditions. They 
too were motivated in education by a desire to read the Bible, but their 
schools were organized by the churches and not by the local civil gov- 
ernment groups. Hence in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and the other 
middle colonies a strong group of church schools grew up. There were 
no school taxes. If rates were paid they were assessed to members of 
the church congregation instead of to the community. The schools 
Were also financed by gifts and subscriptions. 

In 1776, when Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence declaring that all men were created free and equal, there was 
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no equality of education and no general freedom of educational oppor- 
tunities in the new nation. And so it became one of the great tasks for 
the new nation to develop an adequate plan for public education. It is 
impossible to tell the story here, but if you are interested in it you 
should read any standard history of education. Some day you may take 
a course in the history of education. Whether you do or not, you will 
need to become familiar with the great drama that unfolds as you fol- 
low the progress of free public education from the birth of the new 
nation to the establishment of free public schools for all the children. 


EDUCATION IN THE YOUNG NATION 

When our nation was established, Pestalozzi was conducting his 
important educational experiments in Switzerland and men from many 
lands were journeying to his school to sit at his feet. Rousseau was 
just completing his great work in France as the philosopher of the 
French and American Revolutions. These two men had a profound 
influence on the educational thinking of our country. Froebel and 
Herbart came later, for both of them were born around the time our 
nation was. 

We noted earlier in this discussion that the different colonies ap- 
proached education in different ways. Public schools were developed in 
New England, church schools in the middle colonies, and a system of 
private tutors in the South. Of these three the schools of New England 
became the pattern which was later adopted by the new nation. 

We discussed several important men in presenting the educational 


picture of Europe at the beginning of the seventeenth century. We now | 
turn our attention to some men who made educational history in out | 


own early national life. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


A great liberal, Thomas Jefferson ( 1743-1826) was born in Vit | 
ginia and lived there on a large estate, except for the years he was away | 


in public service, until his death. 


Jefferson had great faith in democracy and the rights of the common i 


man. Hence it naturally follows that he had great interest in public 
education, He believed that man was created to govern himself. He 
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also believed that education was necessary in a democracy, for how 
could man govern himself if he could not understand the economic and 
political problems around him? 

In 1779, while a member of the Virginia legislature, Jefferson in- 
troduced a bill providing for free public education in his state. This 
bill, which he called "A Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowl- 
edge,” was the first definite proposal in America for the establish- 
ment of a state system of public schools. It is amazing that such a plan 
should have been proposed by a southern planter, in Virginia, a state 
that believed not at all in free or public education. If the proposal had 
been made in Massachusetts it would not have been so startling. Of 
course his fellow planters who made up the legislative body in Virginia 
would have none of Jefferson's educational plan. It remained for other 
States to establish public-school systems. In fact it was not until 1860 
that any public educational system was adopted in Virginia. But Jeffer- 
son did live to see the University of Virginia established and his plan 
for separating the state from the church successful, 

In the light of what we now know about state systems of public 
schools it is interesting to examine Jefferson’s plan. It had a democratic 
basis. The counties of Virginia were to be divided into hundredths; 
these divisions correspond to the school districts of today. The qualified 
Voters were to elect three county aldermen who were to build, have 
Charge of, and maintain the schools. The voters were also to select the 
location and site of each school. Both boys and girls were to be edu- 
cated. The plan provided that all children should have three years of 
elementary education free. If children attended the elementary school 
fora longer time, their parents were to pay tuition. 

The Jefferson plan provided for the appointment by the aldermen 
of a Superintendent of schools. He was to be a man of “Learning, in- 
tegrity and fidelity to the commonwealth.” Each superintendent was to 

ave charge of ten schools. His duties were much like those of the 
modern Superintendent of schools; he was to hire teachers, examine 
the Pupils, visit the schools, and have general control of them. 
he schools were to be financed in the same manner as other county 
Expenses were. 
Jefferson went on to provide for the establishment of secondary 
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schools. High-school districts were to be made up of several elementaty- 
school districts. The high schools were to be built on plots of one 
hundred acres, the buildings and their maintenance to be paid for out 
of public funds. Boys were to be selected from the elementary schools 
on the basis of their promise and they would then get free education 
at the secondary-school level. Outstanding graduates of the high 


schools were to be sent at public expense to the College of William | 


and Mary. 

Jefferson was not a professional educator. However, we owe much 
to this great liberal. He set up the ideals and a pattern for public edu- 
cation. His own state had no middle class. The large landowners had | 
already provided for their own children. They had no interest in the 
education of the people who worked on their plantations. Hence this 


great American’s noble plan did not have a chance in his own state. It | 


remained for other states to lead the way. 

It is interesting to speculate on what might have happened if Jeffer- 
son’s plan had been adopted in Virginia. It might have speeded up the 
establishment of free public education by at least a century. 

Those of you who are interested in the early period of American 
education may well spend some time reading about this period. Look 
up in an American history or in a history of education the important 
men who lived and worked at this time—among them, George Wash- 
ington, James Madison, Daniel Webster, Tom Paine, John Quincy 
Adams, and John Hay. See if you can find out what they believed about 
the importance of education in a democracy. When you study Chapter 
4 in this book you will learn about the Ordinance of 1785 and its 
great importance in the development of education. 

We shall now consider some of the outstanding men who came aftet 


Jefferson and who helped lay the foundation of American public 
schools. 


HORACE MANN 


Horace Mann (1796-1859) was educated as a lawyer and practiced 
law with great success for fourteen years. He was elected to the Massa 
chusetts House of Representatives in 1827 and served as a member of 
it until he transferred to the Senate in 1833. While a member of thé 
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legislature he was instrumental in securing the passage of a law setting 
up a state board of education. He left the legislature and the practice of 
law at a great financial sacrifice to become the first secretary of the 
newly created state board of education. He did not return to politics 
until 1848, when he resigned as secretary of the board of education to 
take the place in the Congress of the United States vacated by John 
Quincy Adams. 

Why did Horace Mann give up law and politics for education? 
He said that “the interests of a client are small as compared with the 
interests of the next generation.” He was determined to do something 
for the schools of Massachusetts, for the need for school reforms there 
Was great at that time. The schools lacked adequate financial support, 
the terms were very short, the buildings and equipment were inade- 
quate. There was a great scarcity of properly prepared teachers. In fact 
there was no provision for the preparation of teachers in Massachusetts 
—0r in any other state for that matter. There were no superintendents 
of schools, and no one to supervise and advise with the teachers. There 
Was a scarcity of usable textbooks. A great many children were grow- 
ing up without going to school. Horace Mann threw all his energies 
into this great problem. 

Through his efforts the first normal school was established in Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, in 1839. In his address at the dedication of the 
first building Mann painted a glowing picture of the importance of 
such schools for the education of teachers. He more than anyone else 
set in motion the movement that provided America with normal 
schools, teachers colleges, and colleges of education for the adequate 
Preparation of those who teach our children. 

Horace Mann’s greatest contribution to the literature of education is 
the twelve annual reports he made as secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. In them he wrote on the conditions of edu- 
Cation in his state and elsewhere and discussed the aims and purposes 
of public education, He believed and taught that education should be 
Donsectarian, universal, and free. He set up a system of education for 
Massachusetts. Students of education who are interested in the work of 
Horace Mann will find much valuable material in these reports. 

In 1853 Horace Mann was instrumental in the founding of Antioch 
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College at Yellow Springs, Ohio. He became its first president and | 
remained there until his death. Thus he influenced college as well as | 
public education on a lower level. | 

Horace Mann fought for free public education in Massachusetts 
with great success. He was also interested in extending some of his 
reforms to the college level. So in Antioch he set up a nonsectarian 
college. It was also coeducational. Both of these ideas were revolu- 
tionary a hundred years ago. He was greatly criticized by other college 
men of his time. 

His most quoted statement was one he made to his students in a 
baccalaureate address delivered shortly before he died: "Be ashamed to 
die until you have won some victory for humanity." 

The influence of Horace Mann reached not only to the other states 
in this country but also to South America. He was very well known in 
Chile and Argentina. This had come about through a man named 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. He was a native of Argentina but had 
been exiled from his country. During his exile he lived in Chile and 
became a very important citizen of that country. He was commissioned 
by the government to visit the United States and make a report on the 
school system. He spent considerable time with Horace Mann and 
upon his return to Chile wrote a book reporting his trip and containing 
a great deal about Mann's ideas on education. It also contained sections 
of the school laws of Massachusetts. His report, however, had vety 
little influence on the educational practices in Chile. 

Sarmiento later returned to Argentina. He was sent by his govern 
ment to the United States as Minister. Once again he turned his atten- 
tion to our System of education. In 1868 he was recalled to Argentina 
to become president. Now he had an Opportunity to do something fot 
the schools of his country. He remade the school system largely on the 
American pattern that he had learned so well from Mann. Horace 
Mann is still well remembered and much revered in Argentina. 


HENRY BARNARD 


Henry Barnard (181 1-1900) followed very closely in the footsteps 
of Horace Mann, for he too studied law and was admitted to the bat 
He also deserted law to dedicate his life to the cause of public educa: 
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tion. He spent two years in Europe making a study of education, de- 
voting most of his attention to the work of Pestalozzi's disciples in 
Germany and Switzerland. Barnard returned from Europe, his mind 
entiched by valuable observations of social and educational conditions, 
He appreciated more than ever the institutions in his own country, and 
was convinced that hopes of permanent prosperity depended upon 
universal, free public education, 

After his return, Barnard was elected a member of the Connecticut 
legislature. He promptly proposed and secured the passage of a bill 
setting up a state board of education, the same sort of educational 
program that Mann had established in Massachusetts. Again following 
Mann, Barnard left the legislature to become the first secretaty of the 
board. He carried on in Connecticut the same intensive program that 
Mann had carried on in Massachusetts. His salary was low—three 
dollars a day and traveling expenses. Barnard held the office from 
1839 to 1842 and accomplished great reforms in that time. But the 
members of the legislature did not support Barnard and his program, 
and abolished the office in 1842. 

Barnard went over to Rhode Island and there carried on a campaign 
for better public education. He talked to the Rhode Island legislature 
and was instrumental in having it enact a law similar to the one he had 
Proposed in Connecticut. He became the first commissioner of educa- 
tion for Rhode Island. Here again he did pioneer work for education 
and vastly improved educational conditions in the state. 

Barnard held many other important offices in the educational field. 
He returned to Connecticut later as president of the normal school and 
ex-officio secretary of the state board of education. He later became 
President of the University of Wisconsin. His last position was United 
States Commissioner of Education. The first to hold this office, he 
Served with distinction and set the pattern for many succeeding com- 
missioners, In Chapter 4 you will learn more about the United States 
Office of Education, You will also hear later (Chapter 5) about Bar- 
Dard's activities with the kindergarten idea. 

Barnard's greatest contribution to the literature of education was 
the American Journal of Education, which he founded in 1855 and 
edited until 1893. During these years it was the outstanding educa- 
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tional journal and did much to help shape the educational pattern in 
America. Barnard also edited and published, in 1852, a book on nor- 
mal schools. It is filled with material of great educational and historical 
value. 

Those of you who are going into education would do well to read 
some of the articles in the American Journal of Education that are of 
interest to you. 


OTHER EARLY LEADERS 


While Mann and Barnard were doing pioneer work in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, other great pioneers were making 
educational history in other states. One of them was Calvin H. Wiley, 
a native of North Carolina. Like Mann and Barnard he was a college 
graduate. He also followed the same pattern in becoming a member of 
the North Carolina legislature, where he worked for the passage of a 
bill to set up a state educational organization headed by a state school 
officer. When the bill creating the office of state superintendent of 
schools became law he too left the legislature to assume that position. 
He published a state educational journal, organized a state educational 
association, wrote textbooks, and traveled about the state talking in 
behalf of better schools. 

John D. Pierce, a Congregational ‘minister, came to Michigan in 
1831 and remained there for the rest of his long life. He was instru- | 
mental in setting up the Michigan state school system and was the first | 
superintendent of public instruction. Caleb Mills was a pioneer educa 
tor in Indiana and Samuel Lewis was the first superintendent of public | 
instruction in Ohio. This list of state school pioneers should also in- 
clude Robert J. Breckinridge, Kentucky's first state superintendent, and | 
Ninian Edwards, who was the first to hold that office in Illinois. Thad- 
deus Stevens should also be mentioned, for as a member of the legisli 
ture of Pennsylvania he fought, almost alone, to set up a system of free 
public education in his state. 

In state after state the fight to establish a free public-school syste™ 
was fought and won by men who were important pioneers in this 
movement. It is impossible even to mention all of them. You who att 
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to be teachers should read the early educational history of the state in 
which you will work. 


THE BATTLE FOR FREE SCHOOLS 


Elwood P. Cubberley in his History of Education? points out that 
seven great battles had to be won before free, tax-supported, non- 
sectarian, state-controlled public schools became a reality. 


l. THE BATTLE FOR TAX SUPPORT 


The early schools were supported by tuition, gifts, lotteries, land 
grants, and a host of other devices. The battle to establish an orderly 
system of public taxation for schools was a long and bitter one. It 
involved the idea that education was a necessity in a democratic society 
and that property should be taxed to supply schools for all the chil- 
dren. 


2. THE BATTLE TO ELIMINATE THE PAUPER-SCHOOL IDEA 


The pauper-school idea was brought from England, where it was 
the accepted plan for educating the poor. All who could pay for edu- 
cation sent their children to private schools. Only paupers and other 
very poor people sent their children to the free schools. In fact, in 
Pennsylvania and several other states these schools were actually called 
pauper schools. Public schools did not become an important part of 
our democratic culture until the pauper-school idea had been elimi- 
nated from our school plans. 


3. THE BATTLE TO MAKE THE SCHOOLS ENTIRELY FREE 


Even after taxation for schools had become the accepted practice the 
Schools were not entirely free. If there were not sufficient funds to run 
à School the deficiency was charged against the parents of the children 
attending it. The "rates," as they were called both here and in England, 
were abolished by law in Pennsylvania in 1834 and in other states at a 
later date, 


DEP. Cubberley, A History of Education, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1920, p. 676. 
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4, THE BATTLE TO ESTABLISH STATE SUPERVISION 


Earlier in this chapter we told the story of the establishment of a^ 
state board of education in Massachusetts and later in Connecticut and | 
Rhode Island, and of the work of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard 
in attempting to set up state systems of public education under suitable | 
state supervision. This will be discussed further in Chapter 4. | 


5. THE BATTLE TO ELIMINATE SECTARIANISM | 


The battle to separate public education from sectarian influences” 
was long and bitter. The early schools were closely tied up with re 
ligion and with church organizations. We noted earlier in this chaptet 
that the schools in New England were established largely for religious | 
purposes. In the middle colonies most of the education was connecte 
with churches. In the South the Church of England was predominant 
in directing the schools. Later the Catholics became more numerous 
in some states and this added to the problem. 

In the early days of public education the funds were often divided 
between the public schools and the schools conducted privately and by 
religious groups. This became a complicated problem with the appear 
ance of many different religious groups all desiring to direct the educa 
tion of the young. The very multiplicity of church groups probably 
was the most important factor leading to the separation of the church 
and public education. There was also a growing feeling that a demo 
cratic form of government demanded an educated citizenry and tht 
the schools should be an instrument of the democratic state. 

The problem was finally settled by the complete separation of public 
education and religious groups. State after state wrote into its constitu 
tion a provision which prohibited the use of public funds for any 
schools not public in nature. 

In spite of the fact that this was settled a great many years ago, the 
problem seems to be still with us. The bill before the Con gress in 1950 
to appropriate federal funds for public education was being held up 
largely by those who maintained that the funds should be used fot 
certain services provided by private and parochial schools. The prob 
lem will probably continue to confront us for some time to come. 
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6. THE BATTLE TO EXTEND THE SYSTEM UPWARD 


In the chapter on secondary education we shall learn much about 
the development of high schools in America. Long after free public 
schools were available at the elementary level, secondary education 
was largely a private matter. The Latin grammar schools and the later 
academies were mostly private. Even those that were semipublic still 
charged tuition. The battle for free public high schools was won about 
a century ago. With the acceptance of the idea that taxes could be 
levied to build and maintain schools on the secondary level these 
schools developed rapidly and now are universal throughout the na- 
tion. 


7. ADDITION OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY TO CROWN THE SYSTEM 


George Washington made several pleas to the Congress to establish 
a national university. He argued that American boys should not have 
to go to Europe for a higher education. He thought that a national 
university which would bring together boys from all the states would 
add to the country’s solidarity. Washington left in his will certain 
shares of stock to be used to found such an institution, but it was never 
established. 

When our nation was created, all the colleges were private and had 
been established largely for religious purposes. It was the influence of 
these colleges that had much to do with defeating Washington’s plan 
for a national university. Instead of a national university, state uni- 
Versities have been established quite generally in the United States. 
Here again it was necessary to establish the principle that property 
might be taxed to raise funds to build, equip, and maintain colleges 
and universities, as part of the total pattern of free public education. 

We are still fighting the battle for free public education in America. 
Right now it is centered on educational equality. The various states 
Vaty greatly in their ability to support education. If all our children 
are to have an equal opportunity for education, funds must be pro- 
vided on a national basis and then distributed to the various states on 
the basis of need. 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


The educational pattern brought from Europe by our forefathers 
did not contemplate the education of women. 

In colonial times girls were admitted to the public elementary 
schools, where they were taught the rudiments of learning. However, 
this seldom went beyond reading, writing, and a little arithmetic. 

The colonial colleges did not admit women as students. Most of the 
early secondary schools and academies also excluded girls. In this the 
colonies were following the usual pattern of England and Europe. 
Girls were to grow up to become homemakers and mothers. They 
learned from their mothers all the many skills needed to manage a 
home of their own successfully. A young woman who wanted an aca- 
demic education was looked upon as a little queer. Even intelligent and 
educated men believed that it was a mistake for women’s education to 
go beyond the barest fundamentals. 

In colonial days women had no civil or citizenship rights. A married 
woman's property belonged to her husband even if she owned it before 
they were married. She could not will property at her death. She was 
in all matters subject to her husband's will. He was the legal guardian 
of the children. In such a society it was little wonder that men made 
no provisions for the higher education of women. 

During the time that our great educational pioneers were fighting 
for free public schools, a group of determined women were fighting à 
great battle for adequate higher education for their own sex. We shall 
briefly sketch the work of three of these women—Emma Willard, | 
Catharine Beecher, and Mary Lyon. They did not work for equal prop 
erty rights or for political rights. No, they accepted the man's world 
as it was but insisted on a program of education that would make 
women the educational equal of men in their own sphere. 


EMMA WILLARD 


Emma Willard (1787-1870) was born in the village of Berlin, 
Connecticut, in 1787. Her maiden name was Hart and she was th 
sixteenth of seventeen children in her family. She attended the public 
school until she was fifteen and then entered the town academy where 
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she studied for two years. At the age of seventeen she began her educa- 
tional career as a teacher in a district school during the summer term. 

When Emma Hart started teaching, little education was available 
for women. The New England states provided public education on the 
elementary level for girls as well as boys. There were many “female 
seminaries” that provided a scanty education for girls, but they were 
generally on a low educational level. 

Emma Hart had a great dream. She wanted to organize a system 
of education for women which would possess the same permanency, 
uniformity, and respectability as educational institutions for men, and 
yet would be adapted to the needs and interests of women. 

From 1804 until 1821 Emma Willard (she married Dr. John Wil- 
lard in 1809) held many educational positions. She taught a country 
school, and she taught in the academy at Berlin. The next year she 
went to Westfield, Massachusetts, to teach in an academy for girls 
that had been established in 1800. From there she went to Middlebury, 
Vermont, to teach in another female academy. 

In 1814 she opened a boarding school for girls in Middlebury. Al- 
though this was a great success, she dreamed of a publicly supported 
institution of higher education for women. So she turned her attention 
to the state of New York, where with the assistance of Governor De 
Witt Clinton she presented her plan for female education to the state 
legislature. She was successful in getting an act passed granting a 
charter for the establishment of an academy for young ladies. She was 
unsuccessful, however, in securing the financial support she so much 
desired, Back in Middlebury again, she published her plan for the 
education of females. It attracted a great deal of attention and was 
widely read both in this country and in Europe. 

After the disappointing experiences with the legislature of New 
York Emma Willard was delighted when the common council of 
Troy, New York, decided to raise $4000 to purchase a building for a 
female academy. The money was raised and a building was purchased. 
More money was raised by subscription, a board of trustees was ap- 
pointed, and in the spring of 1821 Emma Willard opened what was to 
be her most famous school. At first it was called the Troy Female 
Seminary, the name being changed later to the Emma Willard School. 
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In many ways the opening of the Troy Female Seminary marked 
a new milestone in the education of women. The school was popular 
and prosperous from the beginning. The leading families of the coun- 
try sent their daughters there to be educated. Emma Willard turned 
her attention to the education of teachers, and several years before the 
first normal school was established she had prepared several hundred 
gitls to become teachers. Many graduates of her school went to the 
southern and western states and did pioneer work in establishing educa- 
tional institutions for women. 

In 1843 Mrs. Willard became closely associated with Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard in a great agitation for normal schools. She wrote 
several books, including a history textbook, and collaborated with 
W. C. Woodbridge on a geography that was widely used in the schools 
for many years. 

Women the world over owe a debt of gratitude to this great pioneer 
in the field of education, who made it easier to blaze the trail to educa- 
tional equality. 


CATHARINE BEECHER 


Catharine Beecher (1800-1878) came from a distinguished family. 
Her father, Lyman Beecher, was the eminent Congregational ministet, 
her brother the famous Henry Ward Beecher, and her sister the even 
more famous Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Catharine Beecher grew up in a parsonage. Her young life was vety 
busy because there were thirteen children and she was the oldest girl. 
Hence, she learned at an early age to perform the many tasks that had 
to be done in a New England home. The training her mother gave het 
in caring for children and keeping house was of great value in her 
later life as a teacher. She did not attend school until she was ten, he 
mother teaching her in the meantime to read, spell, write, and do 
little arithmetic, geography, and art. She entered an academy in 1810, 
but it provided little that her mother had not already taught her. 

She began teaching in a girl's school in New London, Connecticut. 
In 1828 she founded the Hartford Female Seminary, which was long 
one of the important institutions of its kind in America. 

Catharine Beecher was a feat pioneer spirit. Like Emma Willard, 
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she had an ardent desire to do something about the education of 
women in this country, but—again like Mrs. Willard—she expressed 
no interest in political equality for women. She dreamed of a system 
of higher education that would provide women with the same educa- 
tional opportunity that the men enjoyed. She was not interested in 
training women for the professions usually occupied by men. She 
thought that women should be educated for teaching, nursing, and 
homemaking; and her ideas concerning the place and work of women 
dominated her educational planning. She was interested in suitable 
physical education for women and developed courses in her schools 
that taught them how to be graceful and "to sit, to stand and to walk 
properly." She also developed the first courses ever taught in home 
economics and wrote several books for her classes and for housewives. 

In 1838 Catharine Beecher moved with her family to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and here she continued her interest in the education of women, 
particularly in their preparation for teaching. She organized and con- 
ducted the Western Female Institute, and from it she sent a great many 
young women into the teaching field; many of them went to the South 
and the West. 

Miss Beecher organized the Woman's Education Association and 
traveled widely over the country in its behalf. She raised funds and 
was instrumental in establishing schools for women in Milwaukee and 
other western cities. She wrote many books and gave a great many 
lectures and until her death in 1878 devoted her time and energy to 
advancing the cause of education for women. 


MARY LYON 


Mary Lyon (1797-1849) was another pioneer who devoted her 
life to the advancement of education for her sex. She did for college 
education what Emma Willard and Catharine Beecher had done at the 
less advanced level in establishing seminaries and institutes. She en- 
visaged a college for women that would be comparable to the colleges 
already established for men. There was no such college at that time 
and coeducation had not been thought of. 

In 1836 Mary Lyon founded Mount Holyoke Seminary (that later 
became Mount Holyoke College) and became its first president. This 
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was not an easy thing to do at a time when it was unfashionable fora 
woman to be interested in higher education. Miss Lyon and her friends 
went from town to town and from door to door explaining her project 
and soliciting funds for the new seminary. Finally, after the funds were 
raised and a building was constructed, America’s first higher institution 
for women opened its doors to a group of eager students in the fall of 
1837. Girls who were at least sixteen years of age and who could pass 
a written examination in certain fundamentals were accepted as pupils. 

Mary Lyon did not create the demand for higher education for 
women, nor was she the first to voice it. The founding of Mount Hol- 
yoke, however, marked the initial appearance of the great institutions 
which are today devoted to higher education for women. Wesleyan 
Female College at Macon, Georgia, was chartered and legally author- 
ized to confer diplomas on its graduates in the year of 1837. Vassat, 
Smith, and Wellesley, which were founded later, owe much to Mount 
Holyoke and to the work of Mary Lyon in breaking down the wall of 
prejudice against the education of women. Mount Holyoke also pre- 
pared teachers who later became leaders in establishing other colleges 
for women. 


LATER LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


So far we have been mostly interested in the men and women who 
were instrumental in setting up a system of free public education in the 
various states and in advancing education for women. We shall now 
discuss briefly some of the men who came along later and who con- 
tinued the development of the educational program. 

Most of the educational leaders in nineteenth-century America wete 
educated in Germany, for German universities had the best reputation 
of any like institutions in the world. When the present author entered 
college in 1909, most of his teachers held doctor’s degrees from Get- 
man universities. Hence it is not surprising that Francis Parker (1837- 
1902) Spent two years at the University of Berlin. He returned to 
America to become superintendent of schools in Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. From there he went to the Chicago Institute, which later became 
the department of education of the University of Chicago. Here he 
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did pioneer work in educational methods, students in this field coming 
from various parts of America to study with him, Parker did much to 
bring order out of the unorganized field of classroom practice. His 
writings were in great demand. He was the forerunner of the many 
men and women who devoted their lives to the scientific study of the 
teaching process. 

In the field of school administration the outstanding man at this 
time was without doubt William T. Harris (1835-1909), superin- 
tendent of schools in St. Louis, Missouri. The St. Louis schools were 
the most advanced of any in America, for the city had been settled 
largely by Germans, and hence the German influence on the educa- 
tional program was very great. For example, when Froebel’s kinder- 
garten plans were brought over from Germany, the St. Louis public- 
school system was the first one to establish kindergartens. Harris was 
greatly influenced in his educational thinking by Pestalozzi and Froe- 
bel. He was an outstanding student of psychology, history, and the 
philosophy of education, and he wrote and spoke widely in the field 
of education. In St. Louis he developed a plan for the orderly study 
of science. His plans were widely copied by other school systems, and 
school superintendents often came to St. Louis to observe the school 
system. Harris later became United States Commissioner of Education 
and there too did an outstanding administrative job. 

The first professional book in education in America was written by 
Samuel R. Hall in 1829; it was called Lectures on School Keeping. 
Hall also operated a private school in Vermont for the preparation of 
teachers, some years before the first public normal school was estab- 
lished. Davis Page was the first principal of New York's first state nor- 
mal school, in Albany; he was also the author of Theory and Practice 
in Teaching which was published in 1847 and had gone through 
twenty-five editions by 1860. 

The first great psychologist in America was William James (1842— 
1910). Until his time American universities employed psychologists 
from foreign universities and Americans went to Germany if they 
wanted advanced study in psychology. When James in 1890 published 
his two-volume Principles of Psychology, this marked the beginning of 
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the influence of the new psychology on education in this country, 
James was one of the early exponents of the pragmatic philosophy 
later developed by John Dewey and his followers. 

Education at the university level was greatly influenced late in the 
nineteenth century by Charles W. Eliot, the president of Harvard. 
Through his advocacy of the elective system and the inclusion of 
modern languages in the curriculum he greatly changed the pattern 
of college education. i 

Mention should also be made of William H. Payne, who became 
professor of education at the University of Michigan in 1879. He was 
probably the first man to receive such an appointment in an American 
university. Payne translated from the French Compayré's History of 
Pedagogy, Rousseau's Émile, and other works of value to education. 


THINGS TO DO 


Since, as has been said, the purpose of this book is to provide a 
general introduction to the study of education, the following references 
are all very general. If you are interested in reading more about the 
men and women discussed in this chapter, you will find material listed 
in your college library card catalogue. It will be wise also to read the 
history of education in your state; such material is available for most 
states. You should discuss this with your teacher, consult the card 
catalogue of the library, or write to your state department of education 
for information. 
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The Philosophy of Education in a Democracy 
NEED o O O 


Education is an institution of every civilized society, but the purposes of 
education are not the same in all societies. An educational system finds its 
guiding principles and ultimate goals in the aims and philosophy of the 
social order in which it functions. The two predominant types of society 
in the world today are the democratic and the authoritarian, and the social 
tole of education is very different in the two systems. 

American society is a democracy: that is, its folkways and institutions, 
its arts and sciences and teligion are based on the principle of equal free 
dom and equal rights for all its members, regardless of race, faith, s 
occupation or economic status. The law of the land, providing equal justice 
for the poor as well as the rich, the weak as well as the strong, is one 
instrument by which a democratic society establishes, maintains, and pro 
tects this equality among different persons and groups. The other instr 
ment is education, which, as all the leaders in the making of democracy 
have pointed out again and again, is necessary to give effect to the equality 
prescribed by law. 

Tt is a commonplace of the democratic faith that education is indispen 
sable to the maintenance and growth of freedom of thought, faith, enter 
prise, and association. Thus the social role of education in a democratic 
society is at once to insure equal liberty and equal opportunity to differing 
individuals and groups, and to enable the citizens to understand, appraise 


and redirect forces, men, and events as these tend to strengthen or t0 
weaken their liberties, 


The three paragraphs quoted above form the opening statement in 


the report of the Commission on Higher Education, appointed by and 
68 
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reporting to President Harry S. Truman. It is a clear and concise state- 
ment of the function of education in a democracy, and therefore a 
fitting statement with which to begin this chapter on the philosophy of 
education in a democracy. If you wish to read more of this discussion 
you will find it in the first chapter of Volume 1 of the report. 

The statement that "an educational system finds its guiding princi- 
ples and ultimate goals in the aims and philosophy of the social order 
in which it functions" is true now and it has been true all through the 
history of education. The schools of Athens and Sparta differed be- 
cause the social and political philosophies of the two cities differed. 
The early schools established in New England and the middle and 
southern colonies differed because the social philosophies of the settlers 
differed. 

Democracy and authoritarianism differ widely in social and political 
philosophy. Hence education in countries practicing democracy should 
be different from that in countries with some form of totalitarian gov- 
ernment. 

A study of education in countries under communism reveals many 
ways in which it differs from education in democratic America. In 
communistic countries children are taught that the state is supreme. 
In America the emphasis is on the rights of the individual citizen; the 
State is the servant of the people. In a communistic state the boys and 
girls are taught to hate and distrust those peoples and countries that 
do not practice communism. In America we strive to develop inter- 
National understanding as a basis of world peace. The Russian child, 
according to the official rules for children adopted by the Soviet of 
People's Commissars in 1943, is taught "to obey without question the 
orders of school director and teachers." Russian teachers are taught as 
follows: *A morally educated individual, according to our understand- 
ing, is one who in his conduct subordinates his own interests to the 
Service of his Motherland and his people. Such service: presupposes 
wrath and hatred toward the enemies of the Motherland who imperil 
the battle-won rights of the people. . . ." In Hitler's Germany also 
the children were taught to “obey without question.” And that was 


Hi Want to Be Like Stalin, translated from the Russian by George S. Counts and 
Nucia P, Lodge, John Day Co., New York, 1947, p. 42. 
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and is true of all countries where the citizens are the tools of the pary 
in power. 

Democracy in government is possible only when there is an edw 
cated electorate. And it makes a difference what kind of education the 
citizens get. If we educate children never to think things out for them 
selves but to take orders and “give obedience without question,” we 
shall develop a citizenry that cannot rule itself. It will be made up of 
men and women who wait for orders and then follow. 


cation of the right kind means more democracy. 

We need always to remember that education does not automatically 
Promote the ends of democracy. Some types of education may even 
help defeat the democratic process. Education is a tool that has been 
made to work for many masters. Education in a democracy must bê 
education for democracy. 

Let us examine briefly some of the educational philosophies that 
have been current in America at various times during our histofy: 
Many of them were not even remotely related to democracy. Some had 


à negative effect. The first we shall examine is education as prepara: 
tion. 
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EDUCATION AS PREPARATION 


Education as preparation is a very good aim for vocational educa- 
tion or terminal courses on the junior-college level, but it is not a 
good general philosophy of education. 

The theory of preparation is based on the idea that each unit of a 
school system prepares for the unit just ahead and that the whole sys- 
tem prepares for life. According to this theory, applied from the top 
downward, the colleges dictate the curriculum of the secondary schools 
and the high schools in turn dictate that of the elementary schools. 
This is true today to a limited extent, for most high-school curriculums 
are dictated, at least in part, by college entrance requirements. How- 
ever, the high school has little influence on the education that pre- 
cedes it. 

Education as preparation is a very poor philosophy of education. It 
neglects the fact that children live in the present, that they have pres- 
ent problems. It is difficult to get a child to learn something because 
it will be a help to him when he grows up. Furthermore, such a phi- 
losophy fails to take into account the general principles that guide 
learning. It fills the textbooks and the curriculums with problems and 
situations that no child will ever meet as an adult. 

Most of the author's elementary education was acquired during the 
period when "preparation" was the most important philosophy of 
elementary education. The curriculum was slanted to adult problems. 
We learned to spell the words that had to do with farm life. Our 
arithmetic problems were concerned with computing the number of 
bushels of oats in a bin with certain dimensions. We papered walls 
and laid carpets. As an adult the author has never met any of the 
"adult preparation" problems that made up so much of his school 
life. Problems have a greater educative value and are attacked with 
greater interest if the pupil can see some connection between them 
and his present life. When children are assigned tasks that have no 
immediate appeal, it is often necessary for the teacher to resort to 
artificial means in order to get the work done. The most common 
means are threats, punishment, and bribes. The child then does his task 
to escape an unpleasant experience or to receive a prize. 
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John Dewey condemns the philosophy of preparation in his Democ. 
racy and Education, However, he says, “It is not of course a question 
whether education should prepare for the future. . . . If the environ- 
ment, in school and out, supplies conditions which utilize adequately 
the present capacities of the immature, the future which grows out of 
the present is surely taken care of." Dewey teaches that meaningful 
living in the present is the best preparation for adult responsibilities, 
We agree with this. The best possible preparation for living in a de- 
mocracy as an adult is to live in a democratic society as a youth. 

Dr. John L. Childs in his recent book, Education and Morals, dis- 
cusses this same question. As he puts it, “The moral insistence of the | 
new education that we cease viewing childhood as a mere preparation 
for a remote future and seek instead a school that would increase the 
meaning of present experience, was not the product of indifference to 
the demands of adult life; it was rather a product of the insight that 
the best possible preparation for the future is found in the most signifi 
cant living in the present. 


EDUCATION AS FORMAL DISCIPLINE 


The formal discipline theory of education assumes that man is born 
with certain undeveloped powers which are called faculties. It is the 
purpose of education to train these faculties. According to Dewey, 
“The forms of powers in question are such things as the faculties of 
perceiving, retaining, recalling, associating, attending, willing, feeling, 
imagining, thinking, etc., which are then shaped by exercise upon ma- 
terial presented."* 

Formal discipline teaches that subjects are studied not for their 
intrinsic value, but for the effect they have on the mind. Thus, a child 
studies a subject to have his imagination, will, memory, reasoning 
ability, and other faculties trained. This philosophy was based on 
faculty psychology, which taught that the mind is made up of a great 
many separate faculties, each of which could be trained through exet- 
» er Democracy and Education, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
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cise, through repetition and discipline. The mental power that had been 
developed through exercise could then be used in other situations in 
the same way that strength developed through physical exercise can 
be generally applied. It was argued that one purpose of education was 
to make the “faculties” grow stronger so that the individual would 
be more efficient. 

“Faculty” psychology is no longer taught. Experimental evidence has 
shown that the mind is not composed of separate faculties, but func- 
tions as a whole. When a man wills, remembers, or reasons, it is the 
whole mind and not a specialized faculty that is concerned. 

The formal discipline philosophy has for a long time been a factor 
to be reckoned with, particularly on the secondary and college levels. 
It has never influenced the curriculum and teaching methods in the 
elementary school to any great extent. 

Many subjects that are now in the high-school and college curricu- 
lum are defended on the basis of their disciplinary value. Originally 
every subject in the school curriculum was placed there for some prac- 
tical purpose. For example, Latin was first studied for its practical 
value. There was a time when it was the language of instruction in 
secondary schools. The educated person had to know it because very 
little was published in the vernacular. Latin was needed to carry on 
all scientific, religious, diplomatic, and professional activities of the 
day. But its practical value has disappeared. It is no longer a living 
language. Its place in the secondary curriculum today is usually justi- 
fied on the basis of its disciplinary value. 

Formal discipline is a favorite philosophy of dictators. Training the 
will and generally “hardening” the mind as well as the body are part 
of all such programs. 


THE CULTURE EPOCH THEORY 


G. Stanley Hall, for many years president of Clark University and 
4 psychologist of note in his day, believed that the individual recapitu- 
lated or lived over the evolutionary history of the race. This was 
known in psychology as the recapitulation theory and its educational 
Counterpart was called the culture epoch theory. This theory is based 
ona knowledge of human embryology. Various studies that have been 
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made tend to show that all animals, including human beings, go 
through the different stages of race development before birth. Hall 
believed that human beings continued to pass through these stages as 
they grew to maturity. Therefore, the key to the mental and physical 
development of the individual was to be found in the history of the 
race. 

Those who believe in the culture epoch theory would study race 
history, and pattern the education of the child on the development of 
the race. The child would find opportunity for physical expression in 
the order that physical activities were developed by the race of which 
he is a part. At a certain age he would climb trees because his ances- 
tors ‘climbed trees during a certain stage of their development. The 
curriculum would include tales, songs, and dances expressive of the 
particular culture epoch that corresponded to the tendencies dominant 
at any given time. 

This is not a good philosophy of education. In the first place it 
looks to ancestors instead of to children and present-day society in its 
search for subject matter and methods. It puts too much stress on 
heredity and not enough on the environment of the child. Further 
more, it tends to excuse a child’s unsocial behavior by saying, “He is 
going through a warrior stage in his development.” Thus permanent 
unsocial habits may be formed. Today no one defends the culture epoch 
theory; interest in it is entirely historical. However, it has left some in- 
teresting expressions and beliefs—"Don't interfere with the natural 
tendencies of a child"; "John is going through the hunting period’; 
"Bill pulls Mary's hair because his ancestors once dragged women 
about by their hair,” etc. It is a handy way of explaining the inability 
of some parents and teachers to make civilized social beings out of 
children, 


EDUCATION AS ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE 


This theory is associated with a “class” society. In such a society only 
people in the upper classes were allowed to be educated. Education | 
was associated with leisure; hence only men whose position in society l 
was such that they could devote much time to learning were educate" - 
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The current term “liberal arts” came from such a conception of edu- 
cation. It is also associated with the narrow humanism discussed in 
Chapter 2. The educated man was marked off from his fellow men 
by what he knew; he did not necessarily make use of the knowledge. 
To be educated was to know. 

The “great books” conception of higher education is based on a 
variation of this theory of education. Colleges that follow this theory 
make the mastery of certain great books the central theme of college 
education. There are usually about one hundred of these books, and 
comprehensive examinations are given. It is difficult, however, to ex- 
amine a student on such a curriculum without putting heavy emphasis 
on factual material. Hence, this type of education may become largely 
a matter of acquiring knowledge. 

The main emphasis in education today is not on knowing but on 
doing. Man may know everything there is to know in the world and 
Still not be educated. It is true that knowledge is a necessary part of 
education; man does his work in life better if he has command of 
certain facts. But the true aim is knowledge for the sake of doing and 
not for the sake of knowing. 

The purpose of education in a democracy is to give children a 
Chance to expand in developing and practicing democratic ideas. If an 
elementary teacher's attention is focused on preparing a child for high- 
school or if a high-school teacher's only aim is to prepare boys and 
gitls for college, much of the necessary preparation for living in a 
democracy is missed. Furthermore, if a teacher thinks of education only 
as acquiring knowledge or living over again the evolutionary history 
of the race, he may fail to use the past history of the race to develop 
a better understanding of the democratic society in which the individ- 
ual lives, as both child and adult. 


A DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
The development of political democracy in the world has been a 
slow process, Although we in America have gone far in achieving this 
Way of life, most of the peoples of the world are still a long way from 
the democratic ideal in government. Many current forces are working 
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in an opposite direction. Even in America the price of democracy is 
eternal vigilance, for there are always those to the right and the left 
who would destroy our democratic way of life. 

The development of a working democratic philosophy of education 
has also been a slow process; it has lagged far behind political democ 
racy. Many nations that practice political democracy have no demot 


racy in education. Perhaps the best example is England. Although she | 


has a long history of political democracy, her school system has been 
class-conscious and undemocratic. Not until after the Second World 
War did she really attempt to democratize her educational system. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In primitive society education was a simple affair. The parents and 
elders passed on to the young the things that were essential to life in 
the tribe. By the time a child was grown he had learned all that was 
necessary for an adult member of the tribe to know. He had also 
developed the necessary skills. 

As civilization advanced, the amount of the social heritage became 
greater. The time came when it was no longer possible to pass on t0 
the younger members all the knowledge and skills they should have in 
order to live successfully as adults, without developing some system 
atic method of procedure. So the school came into being. “With the 
growth of civilization, the gap between the original capacities of the 
immature and the standards and customs of the elders increases. « +: 
Education and education alone spans the gap.” 

The more advanced the Society became, the greater the social herit 

age and the greater the gap to be spanned. Therefore, schools wef 
developed as an agency of society. Through the process of classifying 
information and experiences they were able to pass on to the young 
the basic pattern of the culture. There was the danger, however, that 
the schools passed on not the experiences of the race, but the story ? 
these experiences. 
We noted in Chapter 2 that Comenius was the first great moder? 
in this field. He was an ardent believer in democracy. The Moravia 
Brotherhood of which he was a bishop believed in the common ownet 

5 Ibid., p. 3. 
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ship of property and practiced democracy in their relationships. The 
system of education proposed by Comenius was based on a democratic 
philosophy. He believed in education for all children, not just for boys, 
and not just for the children of the upper classes. He advocated the 
democratic process in teaching, and planned a school system much like 
the one in America today. It would be wise to turn back to Chapter 2 
and reread the material concerning Comenius. Note that he was a 
Christian who got a great deal from the teachings of Jesus. He believed 
in the importance of the individual, the sacredness of childhood, and 
a regard for human personality. 

We also noted in Chapter 2 that there were other important educa- 
tors who followed Comenius. Perhaps the ones who added most to the 
democratic concept of education were Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Franklin, Jefferson, and Horace Mann. 

The modern educator who has best expressed the democratic phi- 
losophy of education is John Dewey. His influence in American edu- 
cation has been very great, and he has influenced education in many 
other countries throughout the world. His book, Democracy and Edu- 
cation, presents the best discussion of his democratic philosophy. We 
shall refer to Dewey many times in presenting a democratic philosophy 
of education. 


A DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


Education in a democratic society is a social function. Whereas 
learning may be done in isolation, education is more than learning; it 
is living. When an individual is associated with others he is living in 
à social environment. As Dewey says, “We never educate directly, but 
indirectly by means of the environment.” The social environment of an 
individual may be very rich if it is made up of a great many factors. 
The teacher and the children in a school make up the social environ- 
ment of each individual child. If the children are all the same age, 
nationality, religion, and come from the same economic strata, the 
environment will be restricted. The more widely distributed the factors 
that make up the environment the more educative it is. Hence, chil- 
dren who come from different types of homes and have different back- 
Brounds help make the social environment richer. 
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The greatest teacher is the life around a child, his environment, 
In fact, the best teaching is done by means of a controlled environment, 
It is difficult, for instance, to teach art by talking or reading about ob- | 
jects of art; such teaching is best done by surrounding the child with | 
artistic things. Music too is best taught by giving children a chance to | 
listen to music, to make music and compose music. Similarly, a child 
learns good English by hearing it spoken, and good manners by seeing | 
them practiced. | 

Too often teachers and parents attempt to "hammer in" things they | 
wish children to learn. This is done by repetition accompanied by 
bribes and punishment. Often the teacher and the parent think they 
have succeeded. But this is not education. Anything that does not be 
come part of the child's life experiences does not become real to him, 
In other words, this hammering-in process is training, not education. 
With the same methods you can train a seal to blow a horn and a horse 
to paw out numbers. You can train a child too, but you must nevet 
confuse such training with education. Training does not involve ex 
perience, thinking, or meaning. 

Too often a teacher confuses physical with educative control. Phys 
cal control can be obtained by bribes or punishment. Educative control 
comes only when there is understanding and coöperation. The old say 
ing, "You can lead a horse to water, but you cannot make him drink,’ 
has its counterpart in “You can make a child sit still but you cannot 
make him think." Physical control without educative control nevet 
leads to experiences that are educative. 


DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY AND GROWTH 


Dewey writes, "In directing the activities of the young, society de 
termines its own future in determining that of the young.” The youth 
of today will at some later date determine the society of which they 
are a part. The type of society they develop will “turn upon the direc 
tion children’s activities were given at an earlier period. This cumuli 
tive movement of action toward a later result is what is meant DJ 
growth." 

When a child changes from what he was yesterday into what he i 

* Ibid., p. 49. 
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today, the process of growth is taking place. As long as growth con- 
tinues in the right direction, education is going on. It is the function of 
the parent and the teacher to see that this growth has the proper direc- 
tion. If growth is a constant process during school life, it will continue 
after the child leaves school. Growth that begins in school and con- 
tinues throughout life is the goal of modern education. 

According to Dewey, "The primary condition of growth is imma- 
turity. This may seem to be a mere truism—saying that a being can 
develop only in some point where he is undeveloped."* However, there 
is more to it than this. Immaturity in itself suggests the possibility of 
maturity, or the ability to grow. 

The child, although helpless at first, has more possibilities of growth 
than any other animal. In other words, he has more growing to do. 
This growing in the right direction can proceed only under the super- 
vision of the adult members of his society. This is the main function of 
the school; it bridges the gap between the immaturity of the child and 
the needs of the adult world. How well it does this depends upon how 
vell it provides the conditions for growth. 

Physical growth is taken care of by the right food and proper living 
Conditions. But physical growth is not the main concern of education, 
Its main concern is mental growth, spiritual, educational, and social 
gtowth. 


DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY AND THINKING 


As Dewey puts it, ". . . information severed from thoughtful ac- 
tion is dead, a mind-crushing load." It matters not how much material 
à child may memorize; unless he understands it, there is no education. 
Thinking is the only method of learning that is intelligent. The main 
Purpose of education in a democracy is to teach individuals to think. 
This is not true in a dictatorship. There the emphasis is on indoctrina- 
tion; thinking is looked upon as a dangerous deviation. 

Thinking is closely related to experience. In fact, no experience is 
educative unless it involves thinking. Hence, the democratic philoso- 
phy of education looks with disfavor upon school practices that in- 


* Ibid., p. 49, 
* Ibid, " 179. 
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volve “unthinking obedience" and the memorizing of solutions of 
problems. It is important that children have experiences that involve 
thinking. Thinking is impossible without certain materials which are 
related to earlier experiences, actions, thoughts or plans. 

Thinking also involves a problem. The thought process is not called 
into being unless there is something to think about and a potential 
problem to solve. Democratic education attempts to have children 
solve problems that are of interest to them. Thus thinking comes into 
play. 

Dewey points out that the method of thinking and of good educ 
tional practice follows the same general pattern. He suggests that they 
concern the following five steps: 


First, that the pupil have a genuine situation of experience—that there 
be a continuous activity in which he is interested for its own sake; 

Secondly, that a genuine problem develop within this situation as 4 
stimulus to thought; 

Third, that he possess the information and make the observations needed 
to deal with it; 

Fourth, that suggested solutions occur to him which he shall be re 
sponsible for developing in an orderly way; 

Fifth, that he have opportunity and occasion to test his ideas by af 
plication to make their meaning clear and to discover for himself their 
validity.’ 


DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY AND DIRECTION 


All school education is deliberate education. In other words, it 5 
planned education. The curriculum presents to the pupils an environ 
ment that has been carefully selected and organized. Since this must 
be done by the adult members of society, it is the teachers and the at: 
ministrative staff of the schools who largely determine what is t0 k 
taught. According to Childs, "The function of the school is to provi 
a selected environment and schedule of activities for the nurture of tht 
young in those appreciations, outlooks, and behaviors considered most 
important and essential to the life of the group."^ We believe that out 

? Ibid., p. 192. 
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most important heritage is our democratic way of life. Hence it is the 
task of the schools to organize the materials and activities of teaching 
so as to produce acceptable citizens of a democracy. 

Some educators will quarrel with the above statement. They believe 
that in selecting the material to be taught, the schools should follow 
pupil interest instead of adult prescription. The author's answer is 
that both approaches are necessary. Even though the school is set up 
to develop certain preconceived attitudes, outlooks, skills, and behav- 
iors, it still can work with and not contrary to child interest. The idea 
that a school must be aimless and chaotic to be “progressive” is far 
from true. A school may teach children to think, may lead them to 
have worth-while experiences in a democratic environment and still 
follow a preconceived pattern of objectives. 


DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERIENCE 


A child learns through experience. Experience results when some- 
thing happens which the child understands and reacts to. Each new 
experience is added to old experiences. "The reconstruction or reor- 
ganization of experience which adds to the meaning of experience, and 
Which increases ability to direct the course of subsequent experience," 
is education, according to Dewey." 

It is impossible for a child to learn without experience. It is impos- 
sible for you to communicate anything directly to another who does 
not share with you a common experience. Reading affords a good ex- 
ample. At one time it was thought that reading was a matter of put- 
ting words together. Much attention was given to the development of 
vocabulary, and numerous vocabulary studies were made. But a child 
may know all the words and not be able to read a certain passage. To 
read, he must share an experience with the writer. Here is a sentence 
made up of simple words found in the vocabulary of an average fifth- 
grade child: “An airplane flies so that the angle of attack of the wing 
is between the angle of zero lift and the stalling angle.” There is not a 
Single difficult word in that sentence. However, when it was read to a 
Soup of graduate students only those with experience with airplanes 
understood its meaning; that is, most of them could not "read" the 


?! John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 89. 
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sentence. If a child should pronounce all the words in their propet 
order a hundred times and understand the meaning of each word, he 
would still have learned nothing from the sentence. He lacks expe 
tience, and experience is the key to all learning. Verbalism results 
when we attempt to teach apart from experience. 

A group of children working together learn from one another; they 
share experiences, This is good education. The wider the experiences 


of the group the greater the potential education. For this reason it is | 


best to group children for teaching in such a way as to bring together 
those with divergent experiences. 


THE TEACHER'S PHILOSOPHY 


The most important thing about a teacher is his philosophy. Asa f 
teacher thinketh, so is he. By a teacher's philosophy we mean the way - 


he views the vital problems of life and education. Differences in phi 
losophy make some teachers dynamic forces in the lives they toudi 
and others mere routine followers of a course of study. This also ex 
plains why some teachers are content to teach in a secondary school 
that prepares for college by the cram method, whereas others, to be 
happy, must teach in schools where education is thought of as life and 
growth. Differences in philosophy explain different attitudes toward 
subject matter. Some teachers regard our great social and factual heri 
tage as something that must be divided into subjects and learned by 
pupils; others see in it something that is used only when the past cat 
help in understanding the present or predicting the future. Differenc# 
in philosophy likewise explain why some teachers have trouble with 
discipline in the classroom while others live in harmony and happines 
with their pupils. They also explain why some teachers teach subject 
and others teach children. 

The teacher's philosophy includes, in addition to the way he looks 
at life and education, the terms in which he judges values. Evel] 
teacher should strive to have a true scale of values. The man wl? 
teaches merely for money, or for something to do while studying I!" 
or because he can't get another job, has a poor philosophy of life for? 
teacher. In a democracy teaching is a most important profession. 
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democracy determines its future by determining the kind of education 
it will offer and the quality of its teachers. No one should attempt to 
teach who does not recognize its importance and does not desire to 
have a part in building a greater democracy in this country. 

But it is not enough for a teacher to have a well-conceived philoso- 
phy of life and an adequate idea of the importance of his work. He 
must also have a sound philosophy of education to guide him in his 
work with children. A teacher who believes in formal discipline will 
look at subject matter and child growth in one way. The teacher who 
believes that education has to do with experience will look at these 
things in another way. Every time a teacher meets a problem and has 
to make a decision, his philosophy will dictate what his decision 
will be. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR'S PHILOSOPHY 


While it is important for a teacher to have a sound philosophy of 
education, it is even more important that those who direct our schools 
be well grounded in this field. Questions of educational policy depend 
upon philosophy. Shall we establish a nursery school? Shall we build 
a technical high school? What kind of elementary-school building 
Shall we plan? What kind of student grouping shall we use in the 
Schools? What type of reports should the teachers make? These and a 
hundred other questions must be answered by the superintendent of 
Schools. His answers will depend largely upon his philosophy of edu- 
Cation; hence it is necessary that he be well versed in this field. 

The Superintendent's philosophy should include a democratic pat- 
tern of administration. Every adult is the product of the culture in 
Which he prows to maturity. It is difficult to develop citizens for a 
democracy if the school system does not practice democracy in its pro- 
Stam. It is difficult for democracy to be part of the educational pro- 
&tam unless it is also part of the administrative setup. It was noted 
earlier that the schools in a totalitarian state are set up to serve the 
State and to produce citizens who fit into the pattern. Hitler's schools 
Were set up to produce young Nazis; they did a thorough job of it, too. 
Not only the educational pattern of such schools but the administra- 
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tion was organized on a Fascist basis. If we are to develop democratic 
citizens, our pattern of education and our administration as well must 
be democratic. 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE PUPIL 


The educational philosophy of the administrator and the teacher is 
very important to the pupil. For the educational system and the teach- 
ing methods reflect the philosophy that determines their direction. In 
spite of his great concern with what happens to him, the child is often 
the unwilling victim of poor educational thinking. 

Children should go gladly to school. When the philosophy and 
practices of the school are modern and democratic, school work is an 
interesting part of life; in fact, it is usually the most important part. 
But when a school is motivated by an ancient and autocratic philoso- 
phy the children will be unhappy; they will be absent whenever pos- 
sible. The great problem of juvenile delinquency is closely related to 
uninteresting and unimportant school work. 

Any philosophy of education which assumes that children do not 
like to learn is fallacious. Children do like to learn. Anyone who has 
lived with little children knows that they are full of questions. They 
ate forever asking, “What is that?” “How does that work?” “Why do 
we do this?” They are not happy with unanswered questions. They 
like to know and they want to be told. They take this curiosity with 
them to school. They are usually excited by their first attendance at 
school. When they learn to read, a whole new world is open to them. 
Children usually retain their curiosity and their great desire to learn 
until they reach the point in their school program where the teacher 
ceases to satisfy their curiosity by answering their questions. When the 
school substitutes subject matter that is not related to the child’s life 
and is therefore uninteresting, trouble begins. When the child brings 
to school a caterpillar that he has found on his way there, his first- 
grade teacher will use it in a lesson. It will be put in a terrarium 0f 
somewhere else in the school room. The child’s questions will be at 
swered. If the same thing happens in the sixth grade, the teacher t00 
often says, "Throw that thing out. We are too busy today with the 
geography of Europe to study caterpillars." 
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In the modern democratic school children work together in groups. 
Thus they learn life by living, and understand the social institutions 
by experiencing them. 

The modern democratic philosophy is encouraging to the teacher in 
that it assumes that the child is not naturally averse to learning. The 
child likes school and learns as long as he is having meaningful expe- 
riences. When meaningful experiences are not part of school life, edu- 
cation becomes verbal, and the teacher resorts to all sorts of devices to 
get children to learn. The use of artificial incentives, bribes, fear, and 
coetcion makes a teacher's life difficult and not too happy. 

It is evident from the above discussion that pupil motives are im- 
portant in education. Motivation is very closely related to educational 
philosophy; in fact, it is tied up with curriculum, teaching methods, 
and discipline. A child must have a motive for action. When a young 
child asks endless questions he is motivated by a desire to learn. This 
desire motivates much of his early school work—he is curious about 
things, he wants to know, he revels in new experiences. Teachers need 
give no thought to motivation in such a situation. 

Motivation becomes a problem when the teacher begins to invent 
artificial devices. Such devices are usually external; that is, they are not 
part of the activity involved in learning. What are some of these de- 
vices? The most common ones are marks, ptaise, privileges, and prizes 
on the positive side; and, on the negative side, threats, loss of privi- 
leges, punishment, and failure. 

What is good motivation? The answer is simple. When the motive 
for the act lies within the act and satisfying experiences naturally re- 
Sult, the motive is educationally good; when it lies outside the act, it is 
educationally bad. Many illustrations can be given. When a class 
learns a song in order to win a contest, the motive is bad. When they 
learn it for the fun of singing it, the motive is good. If a child learns 
to write in order to get a “grade,” the motive is outside the act and 
hence bad, If he learns to write so that he can write letters to his fam- 
ily and friends, the motive is good. If a high-school pupil learns one 
of Shakespeare’s plays to win a gold medal, the motive is bad; when 
he learns it for the joy of performing it, the motivation is good. There 
iS NO reason to give more examples; the case is evident. The demo- 
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cratic philosophy of experience in education includes the motive as 
part of the total experience. 

Poor motivation is often resorted to in secondary schools when 
much of the high-school curriculum is meaningless and unrelated to 
the experiences of life. A fourteen-year-old girl is struggling with alge- 
bra. When she asks why she must study it, her teacher says she will | 
need it to get into a certain college. Since the girl wants to go to this | 
college, she struggles on. But there is no meaning for her in algebra, 
there are no worth-while experiences, there is just drudgery. The mo- 
tive is unrelated to algebra. The same situation is present in a great 
many other cases. Too often in high school, artificial motivation is nec 
essary to get the job done. Thousands of high-school pupils drop out of 
school each year because they do not respond to artificial motives 
and their subjects are not vital or real. But when pupils see purpose 
in their activities, teaching is raised from the mechanical tread-mill 
toutine to the highest of arts. Purpose gives meaning and direction 
to an activity. Without it, the activity is meaningless and mechat 
ical. An activity whose purpose is unrelated to the activity itself is in 
no way educational. 

Another consideration that is important in education is the lack of 
permanence of the material that is learned. Most of the facts and it 
formation that children learn are forgotten; they do not become a pêr- 
manent possession unless they are constantly used. The useless facts 
that are learned under coercion are soon forgotten, because when the 
external motive for learning is removed there is no reason to use the 
material learned. The trouble of learning was of no avail. Howeveh 
if the motive for the act lies within the act itself and if the material 
learned is valuable to the individual, he will continue to use it. Such 
learning is more permanent. A child never forgets how to walk or talk 
because he walks and talks every day, but he soon forgets meaningles 
dates and facts because he has no use for them. There is another it 
portant consideration. When the center of gravity is shifted from facts 
and subject matter to the needs of the child, learning becomes mudi 
more permanent. There are also the valuable by-products of such a 
education. A child forms attitudes, tastes, predispositions, apprect 
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tions, and ideals. He is constantly forming attitudes concerning school, 
his teacher, himself, other pupils, and ways of doing things. No one 
questions the fact that a child forms attitudes in school. But the kind 
formed is another question, the answer to which is found in the phi- 
losophy of his teacher and of the school administration. If he is bribed 
or threatened he forms one kind of attitude. If he works with joy and 
enthusiasm and has worth-while experiences he forms another kind of 
attitude, Adult attitudes differ quite as much. The man who always 
asks “What is there in it for me?” is the product of one kind of home 
and school education. The individual who asks “Is it good for the com- 
munity?” is the product of another educational philosophy. Attitudes 
tend to be permanent. 


SOME RELATED PROBLEMS 


Which is more important in education, subject matter or method? 
Such a question appears unimportant to us. However, it was discussed 
à great deal in the past and even now springs up here and there. It is 
closely related to the question of teaching children or teaching sub- 
jects. Method was not-important in the old school: subject matter was 
Supreme. There was no question about whether a teacher taught arith- 
metic or children; she taught arithmetic. This was particularly true 
when the philosophy of preparation or knowledge dominated educa- 
tion. But when education is thought of as experience, the teacher is in- 
terested foremost in the growth and development of children. In the 
new school both subject matter and method are of great importance. 
What is taught to children does matter, but how it is taught also 
Matters, 

Every college student who is preparing to be a teacher must give 
attention to subject matter. He cannot answer children’s questions and 
guide their experiences if he does not know his sciences, social studies, 
&eography, history, arithmetic, language, and the other fields of learn- 
98. As was said earlier, a teacher on any level needs a broad general 
education; Narrow specialization is not advisable. In addition, he needs 
to know about the growth and development of children and the best 
Possible method of dealing with them. There is no better opportunity 
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for learning how to present a subject than actually studying the sub. 
ject itself. The teacher needs a thorough knowledge of his subject, but 
his attention should be focused on the attitudes and responses of the 
children. His primary task is to understand their problems and to use 
subject matter in helping them to find solutions. 


PHILOSOPHY VERSUS SCIENCE 


For many years there has been a controversy involving the philos 
ophy of education versus the science of education. The proponents of 
science maintain that education is not a philosophy but a science. The 
author feels that education must have both a philosophy and a science 
It must have a basic philosophy to determine its goals, its emphases, 
and its methods. It must have a science to help solve problems that 
demand research and the use of the scientific method. 

Philosophy differs from science. Science experiments and discovers 
new facts. Philosophy determines the meaning and value of facts. Itis 
philosophy that enables us to set up goals in education. It helps us at- 
Swer questions regarding subject matter and teaching methods. Science 
produces new facts concerning child growth and development. It leads 
the way to the development of tests and the use of statistical proce 
dures in education. Science has helped progress in schoolhouse cor 
struction; it has dealt successfully with matters of sanitation, safety, 
and economy. Considerable development has occurred in the field of 
scientific administration, The philosophy of education helps a supe 
intendent decide whether to build a technical school or a cosmopolitan 
high school. But science helps him decide what kind of material to u* 
in its construction. It is a teacher's philosophy that helps him decide 
on such matters as examinations, marks, and grades. But it is the $t 
ence of education that shows him how to construct a test and how ® 
compute grades, 


THINGS TO DO 
Read the following quotations. Which ones agree with the philos? 
phy set forth in this chapter? 
“The experimentalist believes that activities of the schools must 
more intimately connected with the activities of the wider communi 
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life."—John L. Childs, Education and the Philosophy of Experimen- 
talism. 

“The methods of education chosen depend upon our ideals. The 
imperialistic state that strives for power and mass action wants citizens 
who are one in thought, one in being swayed by the same symbols,” 
—Franz Boas, Anthropology and Modern Life. 

“The education of the masses cannot, therefore, be our aim; but 
rather the education of a few picked men for gteat and lasting works,” 
—Friedrich Nietzsche. 

“There is a fallacy that the school should be impartial in its em- 
phasis, that no bias should be given instruction. . . . My thesis is that 
complete impartiality is utterly impossible, that the school must shape 
attitudes, develop tastes, and even impose ideas."— George S. Counts, 
Dare tbe Schools Build a New Social Order? 

"Modern society has reached the stage in its evolution when it ag- 
gressively imposes its institutions on the individual."— Charles H. 
Judd, The Psychology of Social Institutions. 

“What is considered in education is hardly ever the boy or girl, the 
young man or the young woman, but almost always in some form, 
the maintenance of the existing order.’—Bertrand and Dora Russell, 
Prospects of Industrial Civilization. 

"From the broad point of view, all life thoughtfully lived is edu- 
cation.” —William Heard Kilpatrick, Education and the Social 
Crisis, 

"À man’s education never stops as long as he lives. All the expe- 
riences of life is educating him.” —William G. Sumner, Folkways, 

“The only function that one experience can perform is to lead into 
another experience; and the only fulfillment we can speak of is the 
reaching of a certain experienced end."—William James, Essays in 
Radical Empiricism. 

“Our youth must be trained in the militant readiness for the defense 
of their socialistic fatherland."— George S. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge 
(trans.), 7 Want to Be Like Stalin. 

Now turn back to Chapter 2 and reread the accounts of the men 
and women who helped make our educational pattern. Can you state 
the philosophy of each one? 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Organization and Administration 


of Education in Our Democracy 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN EDUCATION 


There is no national system of public education in our democracy. 
The framers of our national Constitution did not include education a 
one of the functions of the federal government. In fact, at no time was 
a national system of education seriously considered. Education was one 
of the functions left to the states. We noted in Chapter 2 that in most 
of the colonies education was a matter to be dealt with largely by the 
parent and the church. Only in New England was there a serious at 
tempt to make it a matter of public control. 

Thomas Jefferson proposed a state system of public education fot 
Virginia and introduced a bill in the legislature providing for its estab- 
lishment. However, Jefferson did not at any time propose a federal 
system of public education either to the framers of the Constitution % 
to the Congress when he was President. His democratic philosophy 
did not include a national religion or a national educational syste™ 

George Washington on several occasions asked the Congress to & 
tablish a national university. In fact he wrote about such an instit 
tion to several of his friends. His final plea for a national university 
was contained in his will, and he left patt of his estate to be used afte! 
his death to establish such an institution. He saw a national univers! 
as a great democratic institution that would bring together young ma 
from all the states of the new nation. Moreover, he feared for the fi 
ture of a democracy whose leaders were educated in European univer 
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sities set in a pattern of autocratic governments. But Washington did 
not plan for a national system of public education below the university 
level; there is no mention of it in his speeches or papers. 

Our government differs from most other governments in that there 
is no Cabinet member in charge of education. There are no national 
textbooks. There is no national appointment of teachers and no na- 
tional director of curriculum. These facts are difficult to understand if 
you believe in a highly centralized national government. But you will 
find them easy to understand if you understand the functions of gov- 
ernment in a democratic state. 

Let us take a look at some nations that did not believe in democracy 
but did believe in a highly centralized government. If we turn the 
clock back a few years to the time before the Second World War we 
shall find a great many examples of highly centralized national school 
systems. 

When Hitler seized control in Germany the first thing he changed 
was the public-school system. Germany already had a highly central- 
ized school system that had existed under both the Kaiser and the re- 
public. The system was organized and ready for Hitler to seize. In a 
very short time Hitler had a Nazi school system. The books that had 
been used were burned; others were hastily written to replace them. 
Curriculums were changed to fit the Nazi doctrine, and teachers who 
did not measure up to Nazi qualifications were dismissed. The boys 
and girls began to goose-step. Military training became a necessary 
part of every boy’s schooling. Girls were trained to take their part ina 
Nazi world. Propaganda took the place of education. History became 
indoctrination. No longer was the search for truth encouraged; truth 
was not important when boys and girls had to be fitted for life in an- 
other kind of world. When the war struck, Hitler’s schools and youth 
Organizations had created a generation of fanatics who believed in him 
and were ready to die for the new German state. 

Even before Hitler came to power, Mussolini had seized the schools 
of Italy. When he became dictator the teachers, the books, the curricu- 
lum, and the youth program of the country’s schools were all made 
Over to fit the Fascist pattern. Stories of the ancient glory of Rome and 
the greatness of Mussolini filled the school books. Children were 
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taught that their duty was to subordinate their lives to the will of the 
state. It took the democracies some time after the war to put the Ital- 
ian schools back on their prewar basis. 

In Japan there was a highly centralized system of public schools 
All the children were taught that the emperor was divine, that he was 
the offspring of a sun goddess. Education in Japan was a mixture of 
religion, emperor worship, and moral training. It produced adults who 
believed their emperor and were prepared to die for him. 

Over and over again the world has seen kings, kaisers, czars, and 
dictators use a national system of public schools to further their own 
ends. In fact, usually the first act of a dictator is to slant education in 
his favor. Any ruler who can hold his place long enough to educate a 
generation of children in his way of thinking can hold on for a long 
time. 

There are many national school Systems that have not been mis- 
used. A small country may find such a system the best way to conduct 
an effective educational program. But wherever there is a great cen- 
tralization of education there is always the danger of its misuse. | 

Our forefathers decided that this country should not have a state 
religion, or a national system of education. This seems to many Amet- 
icans a wise decision. 

There are as many systems of education in the United States a8 
there are states. We might go even further and say that there are as 
many systems as there are communities. And each community has the 
kind of schools it wants. Of course there is much state control; in fact 
each local school district receives its tight to function from the state 
There is state Support of education in every state; the amount differs 
widely. But still the control of education has always been kept close 
to the people. | 

The schools in America were the same under the Roosevelt admit 
istration as they were under Hoover. The election of a Republican of 
Democratic administration does not endanger the position of a single 
school administrator or teacher. A new administration cannot change 
a textbook or alter the curriculum of a single school. In a democracy 
the pattern of education is not laid down by a national official; it 
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grows up from the people, That is why education remains a state and 
local function instead of a national function in this country. 

Even though our system of education is based on state control, it is 
a mistake to think that the federal government has had no part in it. 
On the contrary, the government has a long history of aid to schools. 
It began before the Constitution was approved by the states. 


FIRST LAND GRANTS FOR EDUCATION 


The first support of public education by the federal government 
was in the form of a land grant. This was made in connection with the 
organization of the Northwest Territory. In 1785, as part of an ordi- 
nance organizing the Northwest Territory, Congress decreed that the 
sixteenth section of each township organized in that territory should 
be set aside for “the maintenance of public schools within said town- 
ship.” 

In 1787 Congress reaffirmed its action of 1785 when it passed an 
“Ordinance for the Government of the Territory of the United States 
northwest of the Ohio River.” This ordinance contained the famous 
declaration: “Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be forever encouraged.” This was the first 
educational pronouncement of our Congress. Daniel Webster recog- 
nized the importance of the Ordinance of 1787 when he said, “I doubt 
whether one single law of any lawgiver, ancient or modern, has pro- 
duced effects of more distinct, marked, and lasting character than the 
ordinance of 1787.” 

The first state from the Northwest Territory to be admitted to the 
Union was Ohio. The enabling act for its admission in 1802 contained 
à provision that the sixteenth section of each township should be given 
to the inhabitants thereof for public schools. This land grant for pub- 
lic education was continued for the other states carved from the North- 
west Territory and later for the states farther west when they were 
admitted to the Union. 

The ordinance that organized the Northwest Territory provided 
that the sixteenth section of each township should be set aside for the 
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schools of that township. This was not a good plan. In some town- 
ships the land was valueless. In other townships it was very valuable, 
Consequently, all the land grants made later by Congress were made 
directly to the states. This made it possible for all the schools in a 
State to share equally in all the land. With the admission of Oregon 
and Minnesota, Congress increased its gtant for public education to 
two sections in each township. Still later this was increased to fout 
sections; this was the case in Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. In 1907, 
when Oklahoma was combined with Indian territory and admitted as 
a state, Congress made an additional grant of $5,000,000 to the state 
school fund in lieu of the usual grant of school land from the Indian 
territory. Only three states admitted after 1800 failed to receive school 
lands. They were Maine, West Virginia, and Texas. Maine and West 
Virginia were formed from existing states, and Texas had made its 
own land grants as an independent nation before joining the Union. 

The granting of land for public education was not due entirely to 
an interest in education on the part of the members of Congress. Some 
of the states had already set the precedent. Furthermore, the federal 
government owned vast areas of unsettled land. The members of Con- 
gtess were much interested in selling this land and in having the West 
opened up and developed. 

The story of what happened to the “school land” in the various 
States is very interesting. Much of it was offered for sale at once and 
was disposed of at a very low price. The money received usually be 
came part of the state’s permanent school fund, the interest on it being 
used for the schools. Many states still own much of the land that was 
given to them. Usually this land is leased and the rentals are added t0 
the school fund. In many western states the land is leased for grazing. 
In some states coal and iron mines are operated on school lands. The 
School lands in other states contain much valuable timber. Some states 
have made their school lands endow education magnificently, but oth- 
ers have lost or wasted this endowment. 

You should find out about your own state. How well has your state 
school fund been administered? How much school land does yout 
state still own? Who has charge of it? You will find much of this in 
formation in State School Funds, by Fletcher Harper Swift. 
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In addition to the land grants to the states, Congress has provided 
for certain other grants that have been used largely for education. 
Thus in 1837, when the national debt was paid and there was a cash 
surplus of $28,000,000 in the federal Treasury, Congress decided that 
these surplus funds should be returned to the states. Most of the states 
used the money in the support of public education. At various other 
times funds have been provided through the gift of salt, forest, and 
swamplands to the states. These lands were then sold or leased by the 
state to provide funds for education. 

The latest provision made by Congress for deriving funds for edu- 
cation from land is the act passed in 1920 and commonly known as 
the Mineral Leasing Act. Under it, the states receive from the federal 
Bovernment a portion of the royalties paid for the production of non- 
metallic minerals on public lands. Included on the list are such things 
as coal, phosphates, oil, oil shale, and sodium. 

Each state decides, within certain limitations, what use is to be made 
of the funds received under this act. Utah adds this income to the per- 
manent state school fund; California devotes all these funds to junior 
colleges. You should know what your own state does with these funds; 
consult the annual reports of your state’s chief school officer. 


LEGISLATION FOR EDUCATION 


The Morrill Act. At the beginning of the War Between the States 
there was a shortage of trained military men, and also of men trained 
in agriculture and mechanics. The government needed officers to com- 
mand the army, farmers to produce more food, and engineers to devise 
and build the machinery of war. So Congress turned to the schools for 
help, and, in the Morrill Act, furnished the money to establish colleges 
of agricultural and mechanic arts. 

The Morrill Act, which was passed by Congress and signed by Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln in 1862, set aside certain lands to be used by the 
States in establishing these colleges. It provided for a grant of 30,000 
acres of land for each Senator and Representative in Congress. This 
stant conveyed to the states over nine million acres. The amount re- 
ceived by the individual states for the sale of these lands varied from 


$50,000 to $750,000. 
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Some states, such as Colorado, Kansas, Iowa, and Michigan, estab. 
lished new and separate colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, 
Others, among them Nebraska, Minnesota, and California, made the 
college part of the state university. Before the end of the century every 
state in the Union had such a college, established either in connection 
with an existing college or as a new institution. These colleges seem 
to have fulfilled the desire of Congress, for they have become large, 
strong, and very important in the educational pattern of America, 

The Hatch Act. In 1887 Congress passed the Hatch Act. It pro- 
vided for an appropriation of $15,000 annually to each state and ter 
ritory having an agricultural college, for the purpose of establishing 
an experiment station “to promote scientific investigation respecting the 
principles and applications of agricultural science.” Such stations were 
set up in all the colleges that had been established under the Morrill 
Act. Later legislation vastly increased the money appropriated for these 
expetiment stations, and also financed extension services to be pro 
vided by the land-grant colleges. 

The Smith-Hughes Act. The federal government continued the 
practice of spending money for education in the Smith-Hughes Ac, 
passed in 1917. This act provided that the government should appro- 
priate annually for the various states large sums of money for educa- 
tion in industrial arts, home economics, and agriculture, and that each 
state must match dollar for dollar all the money it received for this 
purpose. It also set up the Federal Board for Vocational Education 0 
administer the act. Vocational education tapidly spread through the 
United States after 1917. The fact that 1917 was a wat year is impor 
tant, for the same considerations that caused Congress to pass the 
Morrill Act in 1862 led to the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Other Acts. Since 1917 many other provisions have been made t0 
help finance certain kinds of education. During the depression in the 
1930's the National Youth Administration and the Civilian Const 
vation Corps were set up and financed by the federal government Q0 
provide education for certain groups of young people. The George 
Deen Act brought financial aid to distributive occupations education: 
Many other different acts financed special types of education such $$ 
vocational guidance, vocational rehabilitation, and pilot training 4! 
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special vocational training during World War II. Since the end of the 
war the Congress has made provisions for the education of veterans at 
both the pre-college and college levels. 

To the government’s programs already mentioned should be added 
its special programs for the education of Indians and the blind, the 
deaf, and Negroes. The federal government also maintains colleges 
for the army and navy, and schools at various levels in the Panama 
Canal Zone, Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and other out- 
lying possessions. 


THE HOOVER COMMISSION 


According to the commission appointed by President Herbert 
Hoover to study the government's activities in education, "Few people 
are aware of the extent to which the Federal Government is engaged 
in educational activities." Each of the executive departments carries on 
some type of educational activity. 

The Hoover Commission after much deliberation reported a chaotic 
condition in the government's management of educational affairs, as 
far as order and system were concerned. It made many recommenda- 
tions for the better management of the federal government's contribu- 
tion to education. It advocated larger government appropriations for 
education, but it protested against federal audits of state expenditures. 
It condemned the present practice of requiring the states to match fed- 
eral appropriations and to use the money only for certain types of spe- 
cial education. Concerning these grants it said: 


Make all future grants to States as grants in aid of education in general, 
expendable by each State for any or all educational purposes as the State 
itself may direct. Such grants should be made only after thorough educa- 
tional and financial studies have shown to the satisfaction of the appro- 
Priating power that such federal aid is justified. Such grants should in no 
Case be flat grants of an equal amount for each State, but should be ap- 
Portioned to the States on the basis of adequate educational and financial 
Studies, Such grants should be made for a definite and not an inconclusive 
Period, and be subject to review at the close of every ten-year census period, 
When needed readjustments may be made to meet changed conditions. The 
Only restriction placed by federal legislation on such educational grants 
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should be the provision that every State, when it accepts the grant, agrees 
to make each year to the federal headquarters for education a full report | 
on all questions on which the federal headquarters for education may fé — 
quire information concerning the manner in which the State has used the 

grant.’ | 


Educators in general agree with the report of the Hoover Commis 
sion. They believe that education would be better served if the feden 
government would make its grants of money for education directly u | 
the states. If no strings were attached, each state could use the mone} 
where it was most needed, instead of, as at present, having to use each 
appropriation in a certain way and for a certain function. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL AID 


In 1949 a bill providing for an appropriation of $300,000,000 fu 
education was passed by the United States Senate but was never tè 
ported to the floor of the House of Representatives. This bill had the 
backing of those who believe in public education. It was opposed lj 
believers in private and parochial schools and by others including tho 
who fear, or say they fear, federal control. This appropriation would 
have been a great help to the poor states that need assistance in ptt 
viding an adequate level of education, 

It seems evident that some equalization of educational opportuni] 
is necessary. The states vary greatly in wealth and per capita incom 
There is a constant flow of people from rural to urban centets, anl 
people move from state to state. Nearly half the residents of Califor 
nia were born in other states, Ignorance and lack of education knot 
no state boundaries. If we are to have a high level of education in ott 
democracy the poorer states must have federal aid to enable them ® 
maintain a satisfactory educational program. The question concernit 
federal control of education was answered by the proposed bill, whid 
made the appropriations to the states and allowed each state to sup 
vise the expenditure of these funds. Evidently federal funds can 
provided without federal control of education. 

It is not the purpose of this section to make a complete survey ofa! 


f : : 77 
* National Advisory Committee on Education, Federal Relations to Educa 
National Capital Press, Inc., Washington, 1931, Part I, p. 38. 
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the educational activities financed by the government. We have, how: 
ever, attempted to present evidence showing that its policy has in- 
cluded aid to education even though we do not have a national system 
of education. Aid to education was begun before the Constitution was 
ratified by the states; not only has the policy continued but each decade 
it has increased. 


THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


There was no office, department, or bureau of education in our na- 
tional government until after the War Between the States, although 
there had been much agitation for one for many years. The act estab- 
lishing a Department of Education was passed in 1867 and was ap- 
proved by President Andrew Johnson on March 2. It provided for a 
Department of Education but made no provision for the inclusion of 
the department head in the President's Cabinet. It created the depart- 
ment “for the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of education in the several states and 
territories, and of diffusing such information respecting the organiza- 
tion and management of schools and school systems and methods of 
teaching as shall aid the people of the United States in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the country.” 

Henry Barnard became the first United States Commissioner of 
Education and held the office until 1870. He did much to set the pat- 
tern that was followed by his successors. 

It should be noted that the law gave very general powers to the de- 
partment, with no specific duties aside from collecting statistics and 
giving advice to the various states. 

However, this Department of Education was not to last long. In 
1869 the name was changed to the “Office of Education” and the next 
year to the “Bureau of Education.” That year also, the bureau was 
placed in the Department of the Interior, where it remained until 
1939, when it was transferred to the newly created Federal Security 
Agency. The old name “Office of Education” was readopted in 1929. 

The Office of Education has grown considerably in recent years. 
Although its chief function is still the collection and publication of 
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statistics and the diffusing of information regarding our school sys- 
tems, it has also acquired some special functions as the years have gone 
by. Since 1933 it has administered the federal program of vocational 
education provided for in the Smith-Hughes and many related acts 
During World War II it carried on an extensive training program for 
war workers and managed emergency schools in war-swollen areas, 

For many years there has been much interest among educators in 
the creation of a Department of Education with a Cabinet officer in 
charge. In fact, bills providing for such a change have been presented 
to the Congress at various sessions. The United States is the only great 
nation that does not have a Secretary of Education with rank equal to 
that of other Cabinet officers. The fact that a bill establishing a De 
partment of Education with a Cabinet officer in charge has been re 
peatedly turned down by Congress has been due to opposition which 
has come mostly from those who see in such a movement a tendency 
toward overcentralization and an attempt to establish a national system 
of education. It is also feared that such a movement would bring edu- 
cation into the political affairs of the nation. It is true that the Presi- 
dent chooses his Cabinet for political reasons. It would be too much to 
expect that a President should appoint an educator to such a position. 
In both our state and local organization of education the control of 
the schools is kept close to the people. There is always a school board 
that elects the chief educational officer in the local district; this is also 
true in many states. So it would perhaps be better to have a National 
Board of Education appointed by the President which would elect the 
nation's chief school officer. Thus he would not be a member of the 
President's political family; he would be a professional educator $ 
lected for his professional qualifications. 


THE STATE IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Tt was pointed out earlier in this chapter that there is no national 
system of education in the United States, Education was one of thé 
functions left by the federal Constitution to the states. In a democracy 
a system of education controlled from the national capital is not desir 
able. Democratic people want the control of education nearer home 
So in the United States we find that the individual states have control 
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State responsibility for education is provided for in the constitutions of 
the various states. This responsibility is not vested in the counties or in 
the school districts because these units are too small to legislate suc- 
cessfully on general problems affecting the educational program. Fur- 
thermore, all subdivisions of the state, such as counties, townships, and 
school districts, are creations of the state. The state legislatures, be- 
lieving that a large amount of local control is desirable, lay down the 
pattern and pass the laws under which schools are operated. The 
school boards in several states have gone to court in an attempt to 
prove that schools belong to the local community or district. In every 
state where this question has come up the state supreme court has de- 
cided that the local schools are a creation of the state and that funda- 
mentally education is the function of the state. The Supreme Court of 
North Carolina stated, "The schools are in essence, local branches of 
the state government.” Without state sanction no school district may 
be set up. This is important to remember when thinking about the or- 
ganization and control of public education in the United States. No 
school district may levy a tax, hire a teacher, buy a book, or build a 
schoolhouse except in accordance with the laws enacted by the state 
legislature. All teachers employed by school districts are legally state 
employees. 

In many states school districts must follow the rules laid down by 
the state department of education. But it should be remembered that 
the state department of education itself receives its powers from the 
State legislature. Furthermore, the powers exercised by local districts 
come to the districts not from the state department of education, but 
directly from the legislature. Most state departments of education are 
Service organizations for the local school districts, taking care of such 
matters as the certification of teachers, the publication of reports, and 
Certain advisory functions. 

The organization of education described above is the result of the 
functioning of democracy in the control of education. The citizens who 
make up the voters in the school districts of the state also elect the 
members of the legislature and other state officers. If a majority of the 
citizens of a state want to have their educational program changed 
they express their wishes through the election of a legislature. This 
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legislature then passes the laws that control the local school districts, 

In an undemocratic type of government there is a hierarchy of edu- 
cational authority. The central government sets up a department of 
education. This department is under the direction of a high govern- 
mental official. The educational program is established by the central 
office and passed on down to the counties or school districts. The local 
schools are administered by governmental appointees. They receive 
their authority from above. In a democracy the authority comes up 
from the people. They elect their school board. The board in turn se- 
lects the superintendent of schools and the teachers. If the citizens of 
a district want to change the program of education it is within their 
power to do so. They elect a new school board. If the state laws are in 
the way the people have the power, acting with the citizens of other 
school districts, to change the state educational program. 

The amount of state control and the amount of control exercised 
by the local school districts varies widely in the different states. Each 
state has some type of state educational organization. The type varies. 


Usually the state department of education is headed by a state board 
of education and a chief executive officer. 


STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


There are a great many patterns of organization so far as state 
boards of education are concerned. In some states a single board acts 
as the policy-making body for the state. In other states a great many 
boards share the responsibility. They often overlap in their functions. 
Nine states have no state boards of education. 

New York established the first state board of education in 1784. It 
was set up as the "Board of Regents" of the University of the State of 
New York. However, no such university was provided for. This board 
concerned itself largely with secondary and higher education. So it was 


really not a state board concerned with the total state program of 
education, 


Massachusetts under the leadership of Horace Mann followed in 
1837 with a state board of education that was concerned with all lev- 


els of education. The next board was established in Connecticut if 
1839, under the leadership of Henry Barnard. 
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There are several different methods of selecting the members of a 
state board of education. One method is to designate certain state offi- 
cials as ex-officio members of the board. A second method is appoint- 
ment by the governor, and a third is election by the people. 

The least satisfactory method of getting members for a state board 
of education is the designation of certain state officers as ex-officio 
members. This method accounts for all the members of the Florida 
and Mississippi boards, and for some of the members in about half the 
states. Until 1948, Colorado's state board of education was made up of 
the state superintendent of public instruction, the attorney general, and 
the secretary of state. Such a board was always unsatisfactory. The 
members were elected to other offices. They had to make their reputa- 
tions in other fields. They neglected their duties as members of the 
state board of education. Accordingly, the Colorado voters passed a 
constitutional amendment in 1948 doing away with the old board and 
setting up one elected by the people. 

In thirty states all or some of the members of the state board of 
education are appointed by the governor. In five states they are 
elected by the people. In three of these states they are elected from 
the state at large; in Colorado one member is elected from each of 
the four congressional districts and a fifth member from the state 
at large; in Texas one member is elected from each congressional dis- 
trict. In New York the members are elected by the state legislature and 
in Utah and Washington by school board members. 

There has been much discussion among educators as to whether a 
State board should be appointed or elected. There is one objection to 
the election of a board by popular vote. It is the fact that educators are 
too often elected. This is true in Michigan, where the board is elected 
and is usually made up of professional educators. At present most au- 


lay board. A lay board 


thorities favor appointment because it assures a 
it legislates and ap- 


does not attempt to assume executive functions; 
points the state's chief school officer, usually the state commissioner of 
education. Its members have an impartial concern for the educational 
Welfare of the entire state rather than for some one institution. Al- 
though Colorado's board is elected, the law provides for lay members. 
Perhaps the best type of state board is one composed of a small group 
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of laymen appointed by the governor, as in Massachusetts, Kansas, and 
California. However, its term of office should be long enough so that 
no governor can appoint all or even a majority of the members ina 
single term. i 

The number of members of a state board of education varies from 
three in Mississippi to twenty-one in Texas. The size of the Texas board 
will be increased whenever the number of Congressional districts is in- 
creased. The experts agree that a board made up of an odd number— 
either five, seven, or nine—is to be preferred. A smaller board often 
assumes administrative functions, and a very large board breaks up into 
committees instead of functioning as a whole. 

The functions of the state board of education vary widely in the 
several states. In most states the board determines the general educa- 
tional policy. In some states it has supervisory responsibility over ele- 
mentaty and secondary education. In some states it controls the insti- 
tutions of higher education. In Michigan the state board of education 
functions mainly as a board of trustees for the teachers colleges. In 
almost half the states the board is responsible for these colleges. In 
most states the state board of education is responsible for vocational 
education. In some states very little authority is given to the board, 
aside from the appointment of the chief school officer. A state board 
of education should be a legislative body. It should legislate on mattets 
of educational policy. It should appoint the chief school officer and 
carry on its administrative functions through him and his assistants. 
The members of the board should of course have no authority 95 


individuals but should function only through the board acting as 4 
whole. 


THE CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER 


All forty-eight states have made provisions for a chief state school 
officer. He is usually designated as the superintendent of public in- 
struction, if elected; and the commissioner of education, if appointed. 
His powers and duties differ considerably in the various states. In the 
nine states where there is no state board of education he is the head of 
the state school system. The term of office ranges from one to six yeafs 
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Most states now provide for at least four years. The salary varies from 
$3300 in North Dakota to $20,000 in New York. 

The authority vested in the chief state school officer may come from 
a constitutional provision or from legislative action. In states where he 
is a constitutional officer the duties of the office and sometimes even 
the salary are written into the constitution. 

There are several different methods of selecting the chief executive 
of a state school system. In thirty-one states he is elected by popular 
vote, as in Alabama, Wisconsin, and Utah. The present tendency, 
however, is away from popular election. Thus in 1948 Colorado and 
Texas both changed from an elective state superintendent of public 
instruction to a commissioner of education appointed by an elected 
state board of education. 

A city superintendent of schools or the president of a state college 
or university is not elected by popular vote. Such offices are filled by 
appointment by a lay board after considering a great many possible 
candidates. During the past few years such city school systems as those 
of Los Angeles, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Denver, and Chicago 
have appointed superintendents who have been brought in from other 
states. It is quite usual for a university to follow the same practice. But 
when the superintendent of schools for a state is elected he is chosen 
by the voters at a political election. Only those candidates who choose 
fo run are available. Frequently no candidate is an important educa- 
tor. Consequently, by the process of election a state often gets a very 
inefficient state school officer. 

Authorities in this field believe that the state's chief school officer 
Should be appointed by the state board of education. This is the method 
of selection now used in twelve states. This method has worked well. 
It made possible the appointment of the dean of the Harvard School 
Of Education as state commissioner of education in the state of New 
York, 

The state commissioner of education should be the leading educator 
Of the state. Yet less than half the states require any educational ot 
Professional qualifications for this officer. He should be efficient and 
* teal leader in educational thought. When such a commissioner is 
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supported by a wisely chosen board, he is able to assume his rightful 
place as the chief state school officer. The most important educational 
policies should be formulated by him and submitted to his board for 
approval. 


STATE CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


In our democracy education is a state and not a federal function, 
The legal responsibility for providing schools for all the children rests 
on the individual states. 

It is the state legislature and not the Congress that makes the laws 
concerning the levying of taxes, the certification of teachers, the con 
struction of school buildings, and the general control of education. $0 
in America we have as many school systems as we have states. These 
are not all set up in the same way; there is no general pattern of ot- 
ganization. In states such as Delaware, the state has almost complete 
control of education. In others—Nebraska, for example—the state has 
a minimum of control. Between these two extremes are found all de | 
grees of control. 

How does this difference in state control manifest itself? In a great 
many ways, particularly in relation to the course of study, certification, 
finances, school building construction, textbooks, etc. One state pte 
scribes a definite course of study. All the schools are expected to fol 
low it. Another state allows each school district to work out its ow! 
educational program. In some states the textbooks are selected and 
bought by the state. All the schools, particularly those on the elemen- 
tary level, must use them. California even prints the textbooks for the 
elementary Schools. Other states allow each school district to select and 
buy its own textbooks. There are a great many differences in certifica- 
tion procedure. Some states grant many types of teaching certificates 
Other states grant few. In some states the state alone can grant certif 
cates. In other states the colleges may grant them. Some states have 
very rigid regulations concerning the construction of school building* 
These are enforced by a state architect or building department. Ode 
n: make DO special attempt to control the type of schoolhoust 
construction, 


There are many other ways in which states differ in their control of 
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education. In some states the centralization of authority may have 
gone too far, but in general it has led to better and more uniform 


practices. 


STATE SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 


The schools of the colonial period were supported in the most hap- 
hazard manner, and school support was little better during the early 
days of our nation. We discussed in Chapter 2 the fight for support 
that took place in all the states during the past century. 'The main sup- 
port for education has always come from the local school tax. This is 
still true in most states. 

The state has always made the laws under which school moneys 
have been raised and expended. The state has also required that school 
districts make an accounting of the money spent. 

It was noted earlier in this chapter that many states have built up 
permanent state school funds. The interest on these funds is distrib- 
uted to the schools each year. In most states there is appropriation of 
additional money for the use of the schools. The money thus available 
for local school districts is distributed in a great many different ways. 
The oldest method, which is very unsatisfactory, is to distribute the 
money on the basis of the school census. The census usually includes 
all the children in the district from six to twenty-one years of age. The 
School, therefore, gets an apportionment of money for children not in 
School and for those attending private schools. It is evident that this is 
not a good method. It is much better to distribute the money on the 
basis of the number of children in attendance. If the number of days 
taught is also taken into consideration, the distribution is still more 
just. Perhaps the best method is to pay districts on the basis of the 
number of teachers that are employed in the schools, and the financial 
need of the district. Thus it is possible for all districts to maintain at 
least a minimum program of education. This is not true in the states 
Where the state takes little part in the financing of public schools. In 
Such states there is no equalization of educational opportunity. Some 
districts have excellent schools, whereas others find it impossible to 
maintain even a minimum program. 

During and since World War II, much more attention has been 
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given to the state’s part in the total program of financing education, 
It has become increasingly evident during these years that the local 
school district is too small a unit to finance the total educational pro 
gram. Most of the money raised locally for the schools comes from an 
ad valorem tax on property. The other local governments also use this 
source. In some states the state also levies a property tax. Hence too 
great a burden is placed on real property. The state has many othet 
sources of revenue. Principal among these are income and sales taxes 
It is largely from these sources that the state raises money and distrib 
utes it back for the use of local school districts. The proportion of the 
total cost of education paid by the state varies from 3.9 percent in one 
state to 87 percent in two others. Each year a larger percentage of the 
total cost of education is being paid from state sources. Along with 
this increased participation of the state in the financing of education 
has come increased state control over education. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 


It was a big step from the unorganized education of our early days | 


as a nation to acceptance, by all the states, of the idea that education i$ 
the function and the duty of the state. In the beginning education was 
financed by such sources as gifts, lotteries, and tuition. It took a long 
hard battle to establish the present program of education. First of all, 
it was necessary to establish that all children were to be provided for 
and that the bill was to be paid out of the public treasury. Property 
owners at first objected to paying for the education of their neighbors 


children. But this principle was finally established by law and cout ! 


decisions. We now believe that ignorance is the greatest enemy oí 
democracy. Hence children are educated so that they will be bettet 
able to discharge the duties of citizenship. The program benefits n0t 
only the child but also the community and the nation at large. 

Compulsory education and later compulsory attendance were bot 
provided for by law first in Massachusetts. By compulsory education 
we mean that every community is compelled to provide schools. By 
compulsory attendance we mean that all children are compelled to a 
tend school. 


Massachusetts Colony led the way in 1642 when it passed a law giv 
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ing the selectmen of each town the power to provide schools for the 
children. The purpose was to "see that the children can read and un- 
derstand the principles of religion and the capital laws of the country." 
This law was something new and it had great significance in the estab- 
lishing of free public education in America. 

In 1647 Massachusetts added to the law of 1642 by requiring that 
each community of fifty or more families must employ a teacher and 
that each community of one hundred families or more must provide 
for the establishment of a grammar school. The grammar school will 
be discussed in Chapter 6. It was the beginning of secondary edu- 
cation. 

Again it was Massachusetts that led the way by passing the first 
compulsory school attendance law in 1852. Following this example, 
every state has passed such a law, the last state to fall in line being 
Mississippi, in 1918. These laws provide that children of certain ages 
must attend school. This idea was bitterly fought at first. Children 
were needed at home, on the farms, or in the shops; furthermore, it 
Was not democratic to compel a parent to send his children to school. 
These and other arguments sound childish now, but in 1852 they were 
vety real. 

In a book such as this it is impossible to cover the whole subject of 
compulsory attendance. It is important to note, however, that the prin- 
ciple has been established as part of every state’s program of education. 
The ages of attendance and the means of enforcement vaty greatly 
among the states. 


LOCAL CONTROL OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
à Although the state is the legal unit for the control of public educa- 
tion in the United States, the actual administration of the schools is 
usually delegated to smaller subdivisions. The usual administrative 
Unit is the county, the township, or the local school district. Each local 
Unit elects a board of education, and this board employs the super- 
intendent and teachers. The local board adopts the budget, levies the 
taxes, approves plans and lets contracts for school buildings, adopts 
textbooks, establishes transportation routes, and in general legislates 
on all administrative problems of the schools. Of course the board of 
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education acts through the superintendent of schools and its actions 
must always come within the legal pattern established by the state 
legislature. 

The administration of education largely through local school dis- 
tricts is a development of our American democracy. It has no parallel 
in Europe, although most of our educational pattern originated there, 
This plan keeps the schools close to the people, and enables any com- 
munity to have the kind of schools it desires. 

The type and size of the local school units vary in the different 
states. In Delaware the state assumes a large part of the administration 
of education. In most of the southern states and in Utah and New 
Mexico the county is the most important unit. In the other states the 
township or the local school district is the prevailing unit. There ate 
about 125,000 school districts in the United States. In many states 
there are more school board members than teachers. However, the 
present trend is toward fewer districts and larger administrative units, 
Each year a great many school districts are consolidated; the larget 
units thus created make for better administration and supervision. 


COUNTY AND “TRADE CENTER” UNITS 


The county as a subdivision in the administration of education cal 
be of great importance. It is much more satisfactory than the smallet 
local district as a tax unit. In states where the local district is the chief 
unit for school taxes the tax load is very uneven. It is not uncommon 
to find two adjoining districts, one paying a very large school tax and 
the other a very small tax to maintain comparable school systems. This 
is particularly true in states in which the railroads are taxed by the 
local school districts through which they run. The county can provide 
a better distribution of the tax load, for when it is the unit the ™ 
rate and educational advantages can be the same for all districts. 

The county plays an important part in education in two differt! 
types of school administration. In the first place, in many state 
Utah, for example—each County is organized as a single school dis 
trict. Hence, all taxation, distribution of funds, and supervision an 
administration of the local schools is on a county-wide basis. In the 
second place, in some states there are many school districts in one 
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county. The county still plays a part in school administration. There 
is a county superintendent of schools, usually elected to the office. He 
deals with all county-wide problems such as the school census, the dis- 
tribution of funds, the registering of certificates, and matters involving 
more than one district. He must have a corps of assistants if he is to do 
a satisfactory job. He must have sufficient clerical help to be free from 
the details of statistical reports. He should also have assistant supet- 
visors to help him supervise the schools of the county. 

From the standpoint of supervision, the county unit is more desir- 
able than the small school district, especially when the districts are 
largely one-teacher rural units. However, there is a better large admin- 
istrative unit than the county. Many states have found it preferable to 
form larger units by consolidating a group of school districts around a 
trade center as the nucleus. This is particularly desirable when one 
part of a county is remote from the county seat but very near a large 
trade center in the next county. In general, if there is to be consolida- 
tion of schools as well as school districts, all the families affected 
should be able to send their children to school in the community 
Where they trade, go to shows, and attend church. This type of organi- 
zation also makes it easier to map out school bus routes. Most authori- 
ties on school administration favor the trade center rather than the 
county as the administrative unit. In fact, there has been no recent 
adoption of the county unit system, but there have been many cases of 
large-scale consolidation around a trade center. 

A comprehensive program of education can be offered only where 
the local districts are large enough so that there will be enough chil- 
dren to justify employing the necessary teachers and providing com- 
plete services at a reasonable cost. How large a unit is required for 
this? The answers vary. The best suggestions have been made by the 
National Commission on School District Reorganization of the Na- 
tional Education Association. According to this commission’s report: 


At least 1,200 pupils between the age of six and eighteen were necessary 
for a complete school program at reasonable cost. This however is to be 
Tegarded as a minimum. If possible 10,000 pupils of these ages would 
be better to guarantee a complete program. With the smaller group it 
Would not be possible to have such personnel as a psychologist, nurse- 
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teacher, special educators for atypical children, librarian, and the necessary 
health and research staff. However, the smaller unit is just as satisfactory 
if it can join with other like districts in employing and using specialists 
in the various fields. 


Of course the above recommendations are far from achievement. In 
Colorado there are 1794 school districts. Of these, over 90 percent 
have schools employing fewer than ten teachers. Most of these dis- 
tricts have only one school and one teacher and provide no special 
services. In general, this holds true in many other states. 


THE LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 


The local school system controlled by the people of the community 
is America’s greatest contribution to the field of education. In the 
larger systems we find the highest salaries, the best buildings, the most 
adequate furnishings and supplies, and in general the best superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers. The adoption of larger units of admin- 
istration in the rural areas would contribute much to their educational 
program. 

Every local school district in this country derives from the state its 
right to levy taxes, employ teachers, construct buildings, and carry 0 
an educational program. The local school district is governed by @ 
body usually called the school board or the board of education. The 
amount of authority exercised by the local school board varies widely 
in the different states. In some states these boards are given almost 
complete independence. In other states almost every act of the board 
is determined in some detail by state laws or the rules of the state de- 
partment of education. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Membership on a board of education is a very important undertak 
ing, for our public schools are so important to our democracy that 
they must be under the control of the most able people in the comm 
nity. Serving effectively on a board of education is one of the fine! 
contributions that a public-minded citizen ‘can make. It is true thf 
such membership involves great responsibility, it takes much time 
and it calls for the highest type of citizenship. 
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Boards of education vary in size. In our twenty-four largest cities 
the number of members ranges from five to fifteen. Eight of these 
boards have seven members, and six have five members. Authorities in 
this field agree that an uneven number, either five or seven members, 
is the best size. For many years the trend has been away from large 
boards. 

There are two general methods of securing members for a board of 
education: election by the qualified voters of the district or appoint- 
ment by some official or group. Authorities in the field of school ad- 
ministration favor election. 

In nine of our twenty-four largest cities the members of the board 
of education are appointed, in most cases by the mayor of the city. 
This is true in New York, Baltimore, Chicago, and other cities espe- 
cially in the eastern part of the country. In Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, the members are appointed by the judges of the court of com- 
mon pleas. In some other cities, particularly in Alabama, Georgia, and 
other southern states, the school board members are appointed by the 
city council. A board that is the creation of the city government is al- 
Ways tempted to mix in city politics; in fact it usually does. This is 
Not a satisfactory way to secure a board of education. In a city school 
system the voters of the city should elect the members of the board of 
education, 

In fifteen of our twenty-four largest cities—among them, Denver 
and Cleveland—the members of the board of education are elected. In 
smaller communities election of these officers is almost universal. 
When the members are elected, the following conditions are essential 
for obvious reasons: (1) The members should be elected from the city 
at large and not by districts or wards; (2) they should be elected on 
4 nonpartisan ticket; (3) the election should not be held on the day 
when other city officers are elected; (4) the elections should not be 
held more often than once in two years; and (5) the terms of office 
should expire at different times to prevent a majority of the board 
from being elected at any one time. Democracy is better served when 
the schools are under the control of a lay board whose members are 
elected by the people for that specific purpose. 

Most school board members serve without pay. None of the author- 
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ities in this field believe that they should be paid. The best members 
are the women and men who look upon membership on a board of 
education as an opportunity to serve their community. Only a few 
states make any provision for the payment of board members and even 
in those states the payments are very small. In Georgia, South Dakota, 
Michigan, Kansas, and a few other states, the members are paid a very 
small fee each time they attend a meeting. Provision is often made to 
pay the secretary of the school board a small fee even when the other 
members are not paid. 

Not all school boards are vested with the same authority. The great 
est difference is found in the relationship between the board of educa- 
tion and the city government in matters of finance. There are two 
types of fiscal control. In some city school districts the board of edu 
cation is permitted, by the state, to levy taxes or to have some othet 
agency levy for it, subject to the limitations of the state laws. The 
board is also empowered to spend the funds received from these taxes 
without consulting any outside agency. Such a board of education 
said to be fiscally independent. Other boards of education are not it 
dependent but must submit their annual budget to the mayor. He ir 
cludes it in the total budget for the city and submits it to the city 
council for approval. The necessary taxes are then levied by the dy | 
as part of its overall finance program. l 

The author once made an extensive study of the effect of these two 
types of financial control on the schools, He found that the schools | 
that were independent in financial matters were able to plan and d | 
rect a better educational program. Most small school districts and most 
of our western cities like Denver, Portland, Seattle, and St. Louis a 
fiscally independent, whereas Detroit, New York, and Baltimore a 
not. As a teacher you will be interested in the type of financial control 
exercised by the school board in the district in which you hope to wor | 

It is not the function of the board of education to administer 5 | 
school SP The board legislates and passes on policies recom 
mended to it by its chief administrative officer, the superintendent 0 | 
schools. Its most important function is to select a superintendent ? 
schools. He should be the educational and executive head of the school 
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system; it is his job to administer the schools. The board of education 
at its stated meetings should act upon matters brought before it by the 
superintendent. It should be interested not in details but in matters of 
policy. For example, the board should pass on such matters as the con- 
struction of new buildings, the opening of new schools or departments, 
or the policy of salary payment, but not on such details as to what 
teacher, janitor, or clerk is to be assigned to a certain school. The board 
approves the teaching standards for the school system, but the super- 
intendent and his staff interview and select the teachers. The board 
appoints them upon his recommendation. 

A few school boards have set up a dual type of control by employ- 
ing a superintendent of schools to administer all educational matters, 
and a business manager to handle financial matters. This is a poor 
plan and it seldom works well. Most school systems have the unit 
type of control, the superintendent being in charge of all administra- 
tive functions and the business manager being responsible to him. The 
business manager is usually an assistant superintendent who handles 
business and finance. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AS A DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTION 


The local board of education is the most American and the most 
democratic agency in American education. Let us remember that in 
countries that do not have democracy the control of the schools comes 
down from the top. The superintendent of the local schools is ap- 
pointed from and by the national government; he represents author- 
ity. In the United States the citizens of a community get together and 
elect a school board, or the elected officers of the city appoint it; hence 
the board members owe their position to their fellow townsmen. In 
this way the control of education comes up from the people. The 
board of education appoints a superintendent. He owes his allegiance 
not to the national government but to the board of local people who 
appointed him. 

Although the state is supreme in education, every state legislature 
has delegated almost all the control of education to these local boards. 
The states do not delegate authority to the superintendent of schools 
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or the teachers. The authority lies within the board of education, and 
the superintendent and the teachers exercise authority only as it is 
delegated to them by the board. 

When the postmaster of a western city retired a short time ago, the 
party politicians got together and selected their party chairman for the 
place. He was appointed acting postmaster at once. There may have 
been many people better qualified for the position in the city, but this 
is what happens when control of a local function is far removed from 
the people. 

In the same city the superintendent of schools retired. The board of 
education elected by the people of the city made a nation-wide search 
for the best possible man. They found him in another state, doing an 
outstanding job as superintendent of schools. This is what happens 
when control of a local function is kept close to the people. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


The superintendent of schools should be a man with administrative 
ability. He must be a leader in education who can inspire the confi- 
dence of his co-workers. He should have the necessary technical edu- 
cation for his position; this usually means a Ph.D. or an Ed.D. from 
a college of education. He should know modern education, school fi 
nance, school buildings, and the best administrative techniques. 

The author was at one time superintendent of schools in a small 
community in Michigan. The school board, which was made up 9! 
representative members of the community, met once a week. It left all 
the details of running the schools to the superintendent, so it was the 
author's place to make the budget, compute the tax levy, and keep i 
books. He also employed and assigned the teachers. He bought the 
supplies, hired the janitor, kept the fire insurance in force, and rept 
sented the schools before the community. Of course he was also ? 
teacher; he taught three or four classes, He also handled the discipli 
nary problems of the whole school system, coached the athletics, 2? 
kept an eye on dramatics and the school paper. Being a small-tow? 
superintendent is not a dull job. 

The superintendent in a large City does not have to do all these 
things. He has many capable assistants. He is still the person resp 
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sible, but the actual details are carried out by assistant superintendents, 
supervisors, a business manager, and many others. 

A school system can never be any better than its superintendent. It 
is therefore of the greatest importance that a board of education select 
a man of education, character, administrative ability, courage, and 
foresight, and one whose health is vigorous enough to permit him to 
do the very difficult task of running a good school system. 

There are two schools of thought concerning the office of super- 
intendent. One was adopted from the military and the other from our 
concept of democracy. The older concept, which is still found in some 
cities, holds that the superintendent has the same relationship to his 
school personnel as a general has to his army. His assistant superin- 
tendents are the colonels who receive orders from the general. The 
individual school principals are the lieutenants who carry out the or- 
ders from above. The supervisors are the sergeants and the classroom 
teachers are the privates. Such a superintendent always talks about the 
"line and staff" in true military style. The superintendent-general gets 
an idea; he transmits it in a memorandum to the assistant-colonels; 
they relay it to the principal-lieutenants, who in turn see that it is car- 
tied out by the teacher-privates. At one time—when there were fixed 
curriculums, single textbooks, and uneducated teachers—this was 
common practice. 

Today we look upon our schools as part of a democratic state. The 
classrooms are places where ordinary life processes occur. The curricu- 
lum is a living, growing thing. The teachers are part of the total edu- 
cational program. No superintendent with a modern concept of edu- 
Cation sends out directives. The community’s educational program is 
planned as a CoÓperative process involving teachers, principals, the 
Superintendent, and often members of the community. The superin- 
tendent leads; he does not order. 


THE PRINCIPAL 


Each school in a city school system is under an administrative offi- 
‘et appointed by the superintendent to handle the problems of that 
School and its immediate community. This officer is usually called the 
Principal. He is responsible for the organization and administration of 
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his school under the general supervision of the superintendent's office, 
The care of the school, the supervision of instruction, the direction of 
the janitorial staff, the keeping of records, the solving of problems in- 
volving pupils and the community, are among his most important 
tasks. It is impossible to have a good school system unless the prin- 
cipals of the schools are well fitted for their work. 


THE SCHOOL PLANT 


Each local school district must provide the necessary school plant 
for carrying out the educational program. The school plant is condi- 
tioned by the program of education. Hence the first step in setting up 
a satisfactory physical plant is the adoption of a program and philoso- 
phy of education. Every decision concerning what to build depends on 
how the schools are to be organized and what is to be taught. The 
building program differs for a school system having a junior high- 
school program and for one having an eight-grade elementary school 
and a four-year high school. Therefore the adoption of a plan of ot- 
ganization is fundamental to a building program. 

The type of teaching and organization in an elementary school de- 
termines how an elementary-school building will be planned. In 4 
later chapter we shall examine the various types of elementary-school 
organization; here, however, it should be noted that the building for 
an elementary school organized on the platoon plan must be planned 
very differently from one for a school having the usual grade organi- 
zation. Even when there is to be a room for each grade, the details de- 
pend upon many educational factors. Some elementary schools pfo 
vide special rooms for art, music, physical education, industrial arts, 
science, and home economics. These schools provide special teachers 
in these fields. However, in many elementary schools now being built 
the home rooms have benches and other equipment necessaty for 
teaching the various special subjects. This means that the rooms must 
be larger. 

Even the planning of a senior high-school building is influenced by 
the type of educational organization. Does the high-school program 
call for study halls? If so, they must be provided in the building: In 
fact, it is necessary to formulate the philosophy underlying the high 
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school curriculum before beginning to plan the building. It is also 
wise to draw up a detailed program of classes, so that a building will 
be planned in which such a program can be carried out with a min- 
imum of confusion. For example, decisions must be made regarding 
the floors on which certain classrooms and certain services will be 
located. 

In addition to the educational philosophy and the resulting program 
of organization, many other factors must be taken into consideration. 
In the first place it is necessary to determine the building needs of the 
district. This can be done by making a study of the existing plant and 
the population trends of the community. It is futile to begin a con- 
struction program without considering what the needs are likely to be 
ten or even twenty years ahead. These needs can be determined with 
some accuracy by technical methods that you will learn if you prepare 
to become a superintendent of schools. As a teacher, it is necessary 
only to know that you can determine the type of teaching you will be 
expected to do by studying the building in which you are to work. 
In a book such as this it is not wise to give any detailed technical in- 
formation about planning a construction program or about school 
buildings. 

After the philosophy of the educational program has been worked 
out and the needs of the community determined, it is necessary to 
estimate costs, provide the money, and employ an architect. This last 
is of the greatest concern. There are a great many architects who excel 
in planning business buildings and dwelling units but who are not able 
to plan a modern school building. Consequently it is wise to secure an. 
architect who has had some success in this field. Most large school 
districts also employ an educational expert who works with the archi- 
tect, Smaller schools should use the building experts who are giving 
Courses in school building construction in schools of education. 

A great deal of thought should be given to the selection of the site 
for a school building. Here again the expert comes into the picture, 
for a study must be made of population trends in each part of the 
district, the birth rate, the number of preschool children, the center of 
Population, and the location of highways and other objectionable 
elements. The size and type of the school to be built will help deter- 
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mine how large the site should be and where it should be located, 
A great many state departments of education include a department of 
schoolhouse construction. It is the function of such a department to 
approve schoolhouse plans and enforce the state laws concerning con- 
struction. 

More and more schools are being planned as community centers. 
This in a small way is a return to the practices that were common 
in the early days of this country, when the schoolhouse was the only 
meeting place in a great many rural communities. In those days all 
community meetings, and often religious services as well, were held 
there. This practice was discontinued for a long time. Now, however, 
with the rapid development of forums, civic clubs, and adult education 
the schoolhouses are again becoming the center of community life. 
This fact should be taken into consideration in locating and planning 
a new school building. The library, the auditorium, the gymnasium, 
and other common rooms should be located on the ground floor 80 
they can be used in the evening without opening the entire school 


building. 


FINANCING LOCAL SCHOOLS 


It was noted earlier that the federal government has for many years 
furnished funds for certain types of education. It was also noted that 
the states contribute much to the support of education. The percentage 
of the total cost contributed by the state varies widely among the differ- 
ent states, from almost all the cost to a very small amount. 

The main support of public education comes from the local school 
districts, Practically all the money is derived from taxes levied on real 
property. The superintendent of schools makes a budget which is 
adopted by the board of education; an estimate is made of the amount 
to be received from such sources as the federal government and the 
state; then a tax levy is set that will raise the remaining funds needed 
by the schools, All this is done under the school laws of the state, and 
the state usually prescribes the total amount of taxes that may be levied 
by a school district. 

It is wise for a teacher to know something about the financial pat 
tern of the state and city in which he is to teach. In schools where ovet 
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90 percent of the cost of education is paid for by local taxation there 
is often a great fluctuation from year to year in the amount of money 
available for education. The teachers in such schools often find them- 
selves with pay vouchers that they cannot cash except at a discount. 
It is better to teach in a school system where the funds come from 
various sources and the district has a history of stability. In a later 
chapter we shall discuss salaries, pensions, leaves, and other financial 
matters that are of great concern to teachers. 


THINGS TO DO 


You should become familiar with the school laws of the state in 
which you expect to teach. Since all the states publish these laws, they 
are usually readily available. 

Describe in writing the general setup of education in your state. 
How does the state’s chief school officer secure his position? What 
is his title? In general, what are his powers and duties? 

Does your state have a state board of education? Is it elected or 
appointed? By whom? How many members does it have? What are 
their terms of office? Their qualifications? Their powers and duties? 

Find out, from the state’s annual report on its schools, how much 
money it furnishes for the schools. Where does this money come from? 
How is it distributed to the school districts? What percentage of the 
total cost of education is paid by the state? 

Has your state a state department of education? What departments 
does it have? What is its personnel? How do its members obtain their 
positions? What are their functions? How much are they paid? Does 
à position in such a department appeal to you as a possible future in 
education? 

Does your state have a permanent school fund? How is it invested? 
How much does it provide for the schools each year? How is it dis- 
tributed? 

Look up the laws in your state concerning compulsory education 
and compulsory attendance. What are the attendance ages? Who en- 
forces the laws? 

Look up the laws passed by the latest session of the legislature in 
your state, What school laws were passed? Do they tend to give more 
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power or authority to the state? Do they provide additional money for 
the schools? 

Check the laws of your state concerning the construction of school 
buildings. How much supervision does the state department of educa- 
tion exercise over building plans? Does your state have a state director 
of schoolhouse construction or a supervising architect? If so, how much 
authority does he have? 

Are schoolhouses used for community purposes in your state? In 
your community? What laws govern the community's use of school 
buildings? Are there any restrictions on their use? Can the local school 
board charge a fee for the use of a school building? 

Here are some news notes based on reports of school board meet- 
ings. Write your reaction to each one. 


“Two members of the local school board will go to the state teachers 
college next Monday to employ teachers for next year.” 

“Mr. R. M. Sanburn, the newly elected member of the school board, 
announced yesterday that he will be in his office at his coal yard to 
intetview applicants for positions in the city schools, every Friday after 
noon." 

"The board of education at its monthly meeting last night approved 
the plans for the new east side high school." 

"The school board last night designated Mr. L. K. Jones, president 
of the board, to receive bids for coal for the use of the schools." 

"The School board last night approved a list of appointments and 
promotions presented by Superintendent Charles Murphy." 


The next time you go home visit the superintendent of schools 
Ask him to tell you about the financing of the schools in your home 
district. Perhaps he will show you a copy of the school budget. (If you 
live in a large city you had better talk with one of the assistant sup*™ 
intendents.) 

Find out how the members of the school board in your home com 
munity get into office. Are they elected? If so, when? Do they run 0n 2 
political ticket? If they are appointed, by whom? 
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CHAPTER 5 


Pre-Elementary and Elementary Education 


m 


PRE-ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Comenius was the forerunner of modern kindergarten and nursery- 
school educators. Back in the seventeenth century this Moravian bishop 
made a plea for the education of young children. It might be wise for 
you to turn back to the material on Comenius in Chapter 2. There 
you will find a description of the plan he proposed for the organization 
of education. His beginning school was called the “School of the Moth- 
er's Knee.” He made detailed plans for such a school to be conducted 
at home by the mother. He wrote a handbook for mothers and nurses 
to use in teaching children during the first six years of their lives. Re- 
member also that Comenius was often called the first modern educa- 
tor, 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


It was a long time after the death of Comenius before much atten- 
tion was given to the education of little children. In fact the nursery 
school was the last part of our educational plan to be put into opera- 
tion. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that we are just now 
beginning to develop this part of our plan. The top of our educational 
ladder was finished before the first two steps were put on, for graduate 
schools had been part of our universities many years before our atten- 
tion turned to the education of young children. 

For a great many years children had their first school experience 
at the age of six or seven. Later this was lowered one year in many 
schools by the introduction of kindergartens. The latest school grade 
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to be added is concerned with pre-kindergarten children and is called 
the nursery school, or the preschool. For the purpose of this discussion 
we shall use the term nursery school. 

History. The first modern nursery schools were established in Eng. ` 
land about the time of World War I. The first one in America was 
founded a few years later. In 1920 the United States Office of Educa- 
tion reported only three such schools. In 1930 the number had in- 
creased to 262. This may not have been the total number of these 
schools in the United States at that time, but it does indicate that the 
nursery school was in its beginning stages between 1920 and 1930. 
Since the first one was established, there has been much research in the 
field of child psychology and the education of young children that has 
aided the development of the movement. 

The federal government has sponsored nursery schools at two differ- 
ent periods. The first time was during the depression of the 19305. 
The program was under the direction of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and was financed by the federal "Treasury. Its purpose was the 
employment of unemployed people and the care of the children of 
families working for the WPA or on relief. The second time the fed- 
eral government financed nursery schools was during the Second 
World War. The program was a part of what was known as the Lan- 
ham Act. It was established largely to care for children whose mothers 
were working in war plants or other industries concerned with na- 
tional defense. However, these were not just day nurseries; much good 
educational work was accomplished. 

Some nursery schools were operated during the war by large busi- 
ness organizations engaged in war work, the most notable being the 
Ones set up by the Kaiser Corporation for the children of shipyard 
workers, 

The forward push provided by the war-inspired nursery schools 
has had considerable influence on education since the war. A great 
many of the schools that were established as part of our war program 
have been taken over and are now operated by local organizations of 
local school districts. Many of these units have been incorporated into 
the permanent program of education in the southwestern part of the 
country. In general, large city school systems have been more interested 
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in maintaining nursery schools than have the smaller communities. 
However, too many nursery schools were closed when the subsidy from 
the federal government stopped; this has been particularly true in New 
England and on the west coast. 

In some cities the nursery schools are being developed by groups of 
interested mothers who help with the work involved in such a pro- 
gram. Other schools are being developed as laboratory projects in con- 
nection with high-school courses in home economics. Still others are 
maintained by churches and other philanthropic organizations. 

Age of Nursery-School Children. ‘The nursery school was estab- 
lished for children of pre-kindergarten age. Most kindergartens take 
children at the age of five; nursery-school children are at least a year 
younger. There are children of various ages in the different nursery 
schools in the United States. Roughly, the age range is from two 
through four. Many nursery schools take children for one year only; 
others accept younger children and keep them longer. The pre-school, 
as it is called, at the State University of Iowa takes children as young 
as two and keeps them for two yeats. 

Nursery schools should not be confused with the day nurseries which 
were established to care for children of working mothers during the 
hours of employment. Day nurseries ate not necessarily educational 
institutions. The nursery school is an educational institution. It is in- 
terested in providing for young children the best possible conditions 
for growth and development. The children in a nursery school may 
come from homes where the mother has employment, or from any 
other home. The emphasis is on what happens to the child, not on the 
Service to the mother. 

The Nursery School and the Home. A good nursery school always 
Codperates with the home. It is not a substitute for the home, but an 
aid. The nursery-school teacher does not take over the mother’s job; 
she helps the mother to do a better job. 

For a successful start of the child’s school life, the transition from 
the home to the nursery school must be made with the greatest care. 
It is not enough for the mother to bring her child to the school, deliver 
him to the teacher and leave. The teacher needs information concern- 
ing the child; usually a form is used for this purpose. Not only do 
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the parents furnish the teacher with all the necessary information, but 
the mother usually comes to the school and talks with the teacher, 
She also brings the child and helps him get acquainted with the teachet 
and the new surroundings. 

Equipment. The nursery school must have suitable physical equip- 
ment. It should be housed in an airy, bright room that is well furnished, 
There must be suitable toilet and washing facilities of the right size 


Necessary equipment must be provided for the children’s rest and sleep 


period, and for the lunch that is usually served. There should be ade- 
quate enclosed outdoor play space. There must be sufficient play equip- 
ment. There should also be tools of various kinds, particularly tools for 
gardening and for working with wood. 

Health Program. The nursery school is interested in the total child. 
This means that the child's health is of paramount importance. In the 
best nursery schools a very careful physical examination is given each 
child. The disease history of the child is studied for the information the 
teacher may need concerning any physical weakness the child may 
have. Usually physical measurements are taken. These are repeated at 
regular intervals so that the amount and rate of growth can be studied. 
A school nurse generally checks the children when they report t0 
school in the morning. In this way she can detect any possibly com 
tagious disease and can isolate a child. 

It is of course obvious that the nursery-school room and all of it 
equipment must be safe and healthful. This means carefully scrubbed 
floors for the children to sit on, and sanitary cots or pads for them t0 
lie down on. It means sterile dishes for the lunch. It means correctly 
regulated heat and light, and safe play apparatus. 

The Nursery-School Curriculum. What do children learn in * 
nursery school? The answer varies with the child and the school he 
attends. All these schools try to teach him to live with others, but diis 
is Sometimes difficult in the case of an only child who has lived mainly 
with adults, A child must learn a host of necessary things about living 
—things he does not already know about living in a civilized society 
These include going to a toilet, washing his hands, keeping things a 


of his mouth and nose and ears, not using dishes belonging to anothet 
child. 
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There is no fixed curriculum in a nursery school. The child does 
not learn to read or add. His interest is not in books. The nursery school 
is interested in the growth and development of children. 


IMPORTANCE OF EARLY EDUCATION 


Modern educators believe that the most important years in the edu- 
cation of an individual are those at the beginning of life. Psychologists 
tell us that many of the maladjustments of adults can be traced back to 
infancy or young childhood. It is during these years that many of the 
future possibilities of an individual are determined. So the movement 
to extend the school program to children of nursery-school age is 
sound both educationally and psychologically. 

How long will it be before every American child will be able to go 
to nursery school? Probably a great many years. Many states and com- 
munities still lack sufficient funds to finance adequately a six-year 
elementary school. This must be done first. Then there is the kinder- 
garten, the next step below the first grade. We have had good kinder- 
gartens in public schools for more than a half century, but still the 
average boy or girl does not attend one. Hence the pre-elementary 
school program for all our children may be many years in coming. 

The widespread interest in nursery-school education has been the 
most important educational development in recent years. A dozen 
years ago few people had ever heard of a nursery school. Now in- 
formation about nursery-school education is quite general, and the 
demand for these schools is expanding more rapidly than facilities can 
be supplied. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 

The kindergarten deals mostly with five-year-old children. Some of 
these children have already had nursery-school experience. However, 
for most of them the kindergarten is the first school experience. As a 
Matter of fact, the first grade is the initial educational experience for at 
least half the children in America. 
y History. As we have said, the first nursery schools were established 
in England. We got the idea for it from the English. The kindergarten 
55 likewise an import, the idea coming to us from Germany. 
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A little more than one hundred years ago Friedrich Froebel opened 
a school for little children in Blankenburg, Germany. The school was 
concerned with songs, games, and other pupil activities. Froebel re- 
garded it as a miniature society in which children learned to do by 
doing. In 1840 he gave it the name “kindergarten.” Froebel’s kinder- 
garten was later brought to the United States. Here it has undergone 
many changes. It has been particularly influenced by our democratic 
society and the philosophy of John Dewey. 

In 1854 an educational congress was held in London. The official 
representative of the United States was Henry Barnard. At this con- 
ference he saw for the first time a kindergarten based on Froebel's 
plans. Barnard was much impressed by the possibilities of this school 
for little children. He wrote and published the first American account 
of this type of school. Barnard had a great deal of influence in the 
educational field, and his account created considerable interest in the 
United States. 

In 1855, the year following the appearance of Barnard's report, 
Mis. Carl Schurz brought plans for a kindergarten from Germany and 
in Watertown, Wisconsin, set up the first kindergarten in this count): 
Watertown was a German community and the kindergarten was à 
German-language school. 

The first English-speaking kindergarten in America was opened in 
1860 in Boston by Elizabeth Peabody. Other kindergartens were soon 
opened. At first they were private ventures. Later they became part of 
the public schools. To William T. Harris, the great pioneer superin- 
tendent of schools of St. Louis, goes the credit for first setting up kin 
dergartens as part of a public-school system. Kindergartens became 
part of the St. Louis school system in 1873. They were under the dite 
tion of Susan Blow. Of course it should be remembered that St. Louis 
was settled largely by Germans, and anything German was welcome 
there in 1873. In fact, the first kindergartens were patterned largely 
after those in Germany; it took many years for them to become Am 
icanized. If you plan to become a kindergarten teacher or supervisor 
you will learn about the many changes in the kindergarten —from & 
school established in an autocratic society by a man with a mythical 
philosophy, to the present democratic school. You will also learn how 
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the kindergarten has been influenced by the methods first proposed 
by Maria Montessori. Our present-day kindergartens were inspired 
by Froebel, altered by Montessori, and developed under the democratic 
educational philosophy of John Dewey. 

In 1876 the centennial of our nation was celebrated by a great ex- 
position in Philadelphia. Here were found exhibits embodying new 
ideas in the educational world. One of these exhibits was a demonstra- 
tion kindergarten. Thousands of people saw it. They returned home 
determined to make kindergartens available in their communities. 
After the beginning in St. Louis, kindergartens increased rapidly. The 
United States Office of Education reported 43 in 1873 and almost five 
thousand at the end of the century. This increase was particularly no- 
ticeable in large cities and on the west coast. In spite of this early 
growth, the kindergarten has not as yet been universally adopted asa 
part of our public-school systems. 

Educational Program. ‘The ptogram of the kindergarten is very 
similar to that of the nursery school. Both schools are interested in the 
development of the total child, physically, mentally, and socially. But 
because the kindergarten deals with older children, more can be done. 

In the kindergarten much attention is given to the physical child. 
Here again the teacher must begin with information from parents 
concerning the child’s health history: the diseases he has had and any 
weakness he may have developed. The school physician gives him an 
examination when he enters kindergarten, and physical measurements 
are made and repeated at regular intervals. The nurse regularly inspects 
the children when they come to the kindergarten each day. Children 
are isolated or sent home if they are developing colds or any other 
contagion that might be spread to other children. The health of the 
child is of primary importance. The kindergarten also develops many 
useful health habits. 

Like the nursery school, the kindergarten must be housed in an airy, 
pleasant room. There must be safe places for the children to play. 
There must be play equipment and tools for them to use. 

In many cities the school authorities conduct a roundup of potential 
kindergarten children during the spring and summer. In this way the 
teacher has the necessary information about the children before they 
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come to school. Parents are interviewed. Records are made. The child 
is interviewed by his teacher. This procedure brings children into the 
kindergarten ready to begin the program of education. Of course, if the 
child is already in a nursery school, such a roundup is not necessary. 
The records of the nursery school are all available to the kindergarten 
teacher. 


THE PRE-ELEMENTARY TEACHER 


Most of the teachers in nursery schools and kindergartens are young 
women. However, there is no reason why a young man should not 
teach young children. In fact, some men are working very successfully 
in this field. The author believes that old people should not work in 
nursery schools or kindergartens. There are many exceptions to this 
tule. In general, however, a school system should plan to retire its 
pre-elementary teachers earlier than the age at which its high-school 
teachers are retired. 

There are many requirements that a teacher should meet if she is 
to teach in either a nursery school or a kindergarten. It goes without 
saying that she must love little children. It would be impossible for 
one who disliked children to win their confidence and direct theit 
activities. She must be a positive and not a negative person. Children 
hear "No! No!" and "Don't" so often at home that their teacher should 
represent the "Yes" and “Do” attitude. She must have radiant health 
not just enough vitality to get to school, but enough to permit her to 
take part in the endless activities of young children. This teaching 5 
hard work. Among the many other qualities that the teacher of young 
children should have are alertness, patience, poise, approachabilitj 
generosity, kindness, happiness, and open-mindedness. In other words; 
a teacher who undertakes work in a nursery school or kindergarten 
must be of the finest type. 

The teacher at this level must have a special education. It should 
include study of the human body and all the problems involved i? 
healthful living. She must be able to recognize symptoms of measles 
and other children’s diseases. She must be able to give first aid to chil 
dren who hurt themselves or become ill during the day. She must Pf 
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well informed in the field of psychology. This will involve studying the 
behavior and growth of young children, their emotions and their learn- 
ing processes. 

The education just described refers to the general problem of under- 
standing children. In addition, the teacher must have special education 
in many fields. The kindergarten program involves music. Hence she 
must be able to carry a tune. It helps greatly if she can also play simple 
melodies on the piano. She must be familiar with the instruments and 
materials used in rhythm games and kindergarten bands. Art is likewise 
very important. The teacher must also know where to get books for 
kindergarten children and how to use them. She must be expert in 
developing reading readiness in view of the reading program that be- 
gins in the first grade; hence the development of language is of pri- 
mary importance. Then there are such fields as physical education with 
its play and games, and the rest period. 

A special word should be said about the science program of the 
kindergarten. It can be of great importance. Usually the kindergarten 
room contains animals and plants which the children take care of. 
They ask endless questions about birds, flowers, and other living things, 
and they can learn a great deal of science from a well-prepared teacher. 
Science picture books are available for the kindergarten that present 
science concepts without the necessity of reading. 

The teacher must know how to handle the special teaching prob- 
lems presented by children who are different—the crippled children, 
and those who are hard of hearing, have poor vision, or are mentally 
retarded. In the more advanced grades such children are sometimes 
Segregated and given special education. 

There was a time when people believed that any nice old lady who 
loved children could run a nursery school or kindergarten. We know 
now that this is not true. On the contrary, this work demands more 
preparation than almost any other teaching position. It is one of the 
Most important fields in education, and also one of the most reward- 
ing. 

Every pre-elementary teacher should be a member of the Association 
or Childhood Education. This organization publishes many bulletins 
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on such subjects as equipment, supplies, books for young children, 
music, science, reading, and arithmetic. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The fight for free public elementary education was a long and bitter 
one. It began in Europe with the Protestant Reformation and spread 
to our shores with the first settlers. 

We saw in Chapter 2 that there were three general patterns of 
elementary education in the colonies—aristocratic nonpublic education 
in the southern colonies, largely church-controlled education in the 
middle colonies, and tax-supported education in New England. As 
early as 1642 the General Court of Massachusetts Colony passed a law 
requiring elementary education for children. Another and more ex 
tended law passed five years later provided that every community 
of fifty householders should "forthwith appoint one within their town 
to teach all such children as shall resort to him to write and read. . . ^ 

Those who are to be teachers should remember that free public 
education did not spring into being with the adoption of our Constitu- 
tion. It went through slow and difficult stages. For centuries only 
upper-class children in Europe were allowed to learn to read and write. 
The common people were kept poor and ignorant. Education spread 
as religious groups wanted all the people to be able to read the Bible. 
It was this great religious pressure that led the Puritans in New Eng: 
land to put so much emphasis on education for all the children so that 
they at least might read. 

It was not until long after we had become a nation that the fight for 
free public education was won. There is an interesting story in every 
state in the Union. Look up the story of your own state. We shall 
mention only one. In Indiana, the fight was led by a great educational 
pioneer named Caleb Mills. In 1847 the legislature of Indiana passed 
an act submitting to the voters of the state the question of taxation for 
the support of free schools. The vote was taken in 1848. Free schools 
won, 78,000 to 61,000. 

In this age of social legislation and government services it is hard t0 
understand why it was so difficult to get free elementary schools for 
all children. What were the arguments against supporting suc 
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schools? In the first place, there was opposition from various religious 
groups who had already provided elementary schools for the children 
of their own congregations. They could not see why they should be 
taxed to provide education for members of other religious groups. In 
the second place, the practice of paying public funds to private schools 
was universal. These schools did not wish to lose their support. In the 
thitd place, in many sections of the country there was a belief that free 
schools, like free shoes or free potatoes and bread, should be only for 
paupers. In fact, many of the first free schools were called pauper 
schools, These people thought that free schools would pauperize other- 
wise good citizens. The big argument, however, was that a man who 
had no children should not be compelled to pay for the education of 
another man’s children. He would receive no benefit. It was taxation 
without any return in service. This argument remained strong until it 
became apparent that elementary schools were established for the 
benefit not of parents but of the country as a whole. A nation with an 
ignorant, illiterate electorate could never be a functioning democracy. 
So the free public elementary school became part of our educational 
system, 

The pattern of elementary education was much different during our 
country’s early history from that of the present day. The beautiful and 
useful buildings that are now part of every American community had 
To counterpart in the early days. Elementary classes were held in vacant 
carpenter shops, in unoccupied barns or basement rooms. There were 
ho adequate schoolhouses. The schools were often rotated from place 
t0 place to take care of more children. The terms were short. The 
teachers were unprepared for their work. 

Every attempt was made to provide education for all the children 
ât a low cost. The rotating school was a partial answer. However, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century another answer was found in 


the system of education that had been developed in England by J oseph 
Ancaster, 


T 
HE LANCASTRIAN SCHOOLS 


Lancaster Was an English Quaker who was greatly interes 
educati ; 
"tion of the poor. He devised a system of teaching whereby a great 


ted in the 
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many children could be taught by one teacher. Each teacher had as his 
assistants a group of older students called monitors. The children 
would be gathered in a very large room. The teacher in charge would 
teach some small bit of information to the monitors. They in turn 
would teach it to the children in small groups. 

Lancaster was supported by the royal family and other people of 
means and was thus enabled to organize a great many of these “moni: 
torial” schools in England. Many poor children there received a smatter- 
ing of education through his efforts. 

The Lancastrian school plans were brought to New York in 1806 by 
the Free School Society. At that time New York had very inadequate 
provision for educating children. Most of the schools were conducted 
by church groups and reached only a small percentage of the children. 
In fact, the children of the poorer sections of the population seldom 
had any education at all. 

The Free School Society chose the monitorial system of education 
because it afforded a means of taking care of a great many children 
with a limited amount of equipment, funds, and teachers. A teachet 
was sent to England to study the Lancastrian system. A teacher was 
brought over from England to New York. Later Lancaster himself 
came over and spent the remaining twenty years of his life lecturing 
and establishing monitorial schools. 

The Lancastrian system spread from New York to many othet 
parts of the country and in many places was used in secondary as well 
as elementary schools. It was the official system of education in the 
New York public schools until 1853, when the schools were taken 
over by the board of education. 

The Lancastrian system of education was inexpensive. Its annual 
cost per pupil was often less than two dollars. It catered to a hitherto 
neglected group of children. It brought education for all before the 
people. It spread all over the world. However, it was not good educ 
tion. Few of the results we now expect from elementary education wert 
possible. The curriculum had to be fixed and detailed. A thousand 
children being taught in one school by one teacher must necessarily 
learn the same things at the same time. A great many children never 
did learn to read. So the movement died out. The large groups taug / 
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by one teacher were replaced by schools that employed more teachers 
and cost much more. But Lancaster will always be remembered not for 
his educational method but for his contagious passion for educating all 
the children of all the people. 


MODERN SCHOOLS 


With the passing of the rotating and the monitorial schools in Amer- 
ica there gradually developed the elementary schools as we know them 
today. If you are to teach in an elementary school you will learn later 
about the development of these schools in the various states. 

The average elementary school today takes children at the age of 
six, and for the next six or eight years provides them with an environ- 
ment conducive to learning some of the things necessary for living in 
a democratic society. It teaches facts, develops habits and skills and 
appreciations, and in general prepares the children for the society in 
Which they are to live. Those who work with children of this age must 
remember, however, that there are many other educational agencies 
Such as the church, the home, movies, comic strips, the radio, play- 
grounds, camps, and organized commercial amusements. All these 
agencies become part of the total educational pattern of modern youth. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


There is no common practice concerning the grades or ages that 
make up the modern elementary school. In the traditional elementary 
school, the child entered the first grade at the age of six or seven and 
continued for eight grades; however, many children required more 
[n eight years to complete the eight grades. There are still a great 
Many eight-grade elementary schools in rural areas where the one- 
pm School predominates. They are also common in consolidated 
®t village schools where the community has only one elementary school 
ind one high school. In such cases there is usually an eight-grade ele- 
Mentary school and a four-year high school that begins with the ninth 
^ City schools generally give six years of elementary education 
p by a six-year secondary program. Most of them also have a 
a "garten and a few of them have a nursery school. It is not un- 

Nal to find both eight-grade and six-grade elementary schools in the 
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same city. The organization of a city’s school system depends on the 
distance to a junior high school and the difficulty of transportation, 

The simplest elementary-school organization is the one-room rural 
school. It is usually governed by an elected school board. The teacher 
has complete charge of the school. She teaches all the subjects and 
all the pupils, and is responsible for the physical condition of the 
school. Although the position is one of unusual responsibility, it is 
usually held by a beginning teacher who receives the lowest pay in the 
teaching profession. Such schools are slowly passing out of the picture, 
for many of them are being closed each year because of consolidation, 

The consolidated school is usually organized much like any village 
school. There is generally a superintendent of schools who is selected 
by and works under the local school board. Usually he is also principal 
of the school. In other words, if the school system is small, he is in 
complete control of the school program. The teachers in this type of 
school are concerned only with the children and their education. Some 
one else takes care of such problems as supplies, books, finances, the 
physical plant, and the general overall running of the school. 

The average city school system has many elementary schools. The 
schools are under the general direction of the superintendent of schools, 
but there is usually an assistant superintendent in charge of elementary 
education. The elementary-school principals work with this assistant 
superintendent. The teacher's direct contact with the administration 
through the principal of the school in which she teaches. 

Teachers in these schools give no attention to such things as sup 
plies, books, and the building, and they have the advantage of expert 
help and supervision. They follow the general pattern of education sêt 
up by their superiors, They are usually well prepared for their job and 
receive a much higher salary than a rural or small-town teacher. 


ORGANIZATION OF PUPILS 


The children in an elementary school are always organized in groups 
The simplest form is a grade with a teacher in charge. In such a schoo 
the teacher stays with the same group all day. She introduces these 
children to all types of experiences in the various subjects. This is the 
oldest form of organization in elementary education. It is sometimó 
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called the traditional organization. After trying other types of group- 
ing, many schools have returned to this form. It seems wise to have 
young children stay with one teacher long enough to feel at home with 
her; it gives them a feeling of security. It also enables a teacher to 
become well acquainted with all the members of her class; knowing 
their individual differences, she is better able to deal with them. 

Another form of organization that differs slightly from the above 
provides for one teacher with one group of children all through the 
year. But certain service centers are provided with special teachers in 
charge. There is the library, which is an important part of elementary 
education, Usually a teacher-librarian is in charge. 'The room teacher 
takes the children to the library at regular intervals and the librarian 
assists them in selecting books. She may also teach them something 
about the use of books. The library is not a place where a teacher 
leaves her pupils while she teaches another group; she shares with the 
children in the library process. The same thing can be said for the 
att toom, the music room, the playroom, the shops, etc. The teacher 
my take her class to one of these service centers for instruction, but 
itis still the home teacher who is responsible for their total education. 
For example, a group of fourth-grade children may be interested in 
à Thanksgiving program. They make their plans. Then the librarian 
helps them find suitable books and the music teacher teaches the music 
for their program. The art teacher helps to make the scenery and the 
physical education teacher teaches the children the suitable dances. 
But the whole program is coórdinated and directed by the home-room 
teacher. That is what is meant by having a home-room teacher and 
providing many services from special service centers. 

Another type of grouping in elementary schools is called the de- 
Pattmental organization. In it a room teacher is in charge of the chil- 
dten for all their academic classes, and special teachers are provided 
E Special subjects. The home-room teacher is responsible ii 
ls. ren only when they are in her room. She sends them Sake ar 
hs 0 the Special rooms for work with the special teachers. This type 
Organization is seldom found in the first three grades. It was at one 


tim: $ 4 
Eu very common in the higher grades, but the present trend is away 
m it, 
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The Platoon Organization. A special type of organization which 
makes use of the idea of departmentalization is the platoon school, 
sometimes called the work-study-play school. The platoon school was 
developed early in this century, and became very popular during the 
twenties. It was an answer to crowded conditions in the schools. It is 
not a plan with a philosophy but an administrative device. In the 
simplest form of the platoon school, the children are divided into two 
equal groups. Half of them are in home rooms with their home-room 
teachers. Here they study the usual subjects that do not need special 
equipment. The other half of the children are scattered among the 
special rooms. At the end of a period these platoons change places 
Hence a fourth-grade home-room teacher may have a fourth-grade 
group doing arithmetic, reading, and language for the first period. 
When the shift is made she has another group of fourth-graders doing 
the same subjects. So she has charge of two fourth-grade groups each 
day. In the special rooms the classes change every period. 

The platoon type of organization enables a school building to 4c 
commodate a much greater number of children and thus cuts the pet 
capita cost of the buildings. It is a clever administrative device but itis 
not conducive to good teaching. There is little possibility of coördi- 


nating the total work pattern of the children. Each period is a separate 


educational experience, and the child comes in contact with a great 


many teachers each day. The home-room teacher, having two groups 


and teaching constantly, has little opportunity to study and deal with 
the individual child. The platoon organization is gradually disappet* 
ing from our schools. 

Ability Grouping. Ability grouping of elementary-school children 
came into practice following the development of usable tests for meas 
uring intelligence. In 1916 Dr. Lewis M. Terman of Stanford Univer 
sity published his epoch-making book on the measurement of intelli 
gence. He also published the Stanford Revision of the Simon-Bintt 
tests. It then became possible to measure the ability of children. The 
tests, however, could be given only to individuals; moreover, a pers?" 
trained in the technique was required. A few years later group intelli 


gence tests were developed that made it possible to measure all he 
members of a class at one time. 
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When it became possible to measure the learning ability of children 
by a fairly simple procedure, many educators thought that it would be 
wise to teach children of like ability together. So ability grouping be- 
came the educational vogue and spread rapidly over much of America. 
The plan was simple. Usually it was based on dividing a grade into 
three groups. One teacher was assigned to teach the brightest group of 
children, another teacher had the average children, and a third teacher 
was assigned to the slow group. 

The learning of academic subjects is well served by such a plan of 
grouping. Each group proceeds at its own rate and has its own curricu- 
lum. However, it is doubtful if this is a good type of education. In the 
first place, it is not democratic. Children and their parents soon learn 
about the groups. It is hard for parents to understand why their child 
should go all through school with a dull group just because he scored 
low on an intelligence test. In the second place, the learning process 
is not as simple as the plan implies. A child may have unusual ability 
in music, little ability in art, and be too immature physically for physi- 
cal education; but the school must place him in one of three ability 
groups. 

Grouping children on the basis of abstract intelligence may “un- 
group" them so far as physical, social, and chronological age are con- 
cerned. In other words the groups may be unsuited for much of the 
educational program. This is particularly true in physical education, 
att, industrial arts, and music. There is also the complicated problem of 
Social living. A boy with a mental age of 8 may learn arithmetic readily 
In the third grade with others of the same mental age, but when the 
chronological ages range from 6 to 12 the grouping solves few of the 
teacher's problems. 

Even with ability grouping there is still a great variation in the 
ability of children to do certain things, to learn certain subjects, and 
to take part in the total school program. Furthermore, life is not like 
that. If our schools are to be as much like ordinary life as possible, then 
Children of all types and abilities should learn to live and work to- 
gether, A great many school systems have experimented with this type 
of Organization and then discontinued it. However, a large number 
of school systems still use it. It provides a neat way of isolating mem- 
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bers of a minority group without having to answer the charge of racial 
discrimination. This will be discussed further in Chapter 7, on child 
growth and development. 

Individual Instruction. Individual instruction is another method of 
organizing elementary education. It first came into prominence when 
such a program was established in the elementary school connected 
with the Teachers College at San Francisco, California. Later it was 
developed to a much greater degree in Winnetka, Illinois, and Dalton, 
Massachusetts. 

In a school organized on the individual plan, the materials of in- 
struction are divided into two categories: the tool subjects and the 
other subjects. In the tool subjects each child pursues independently 
his own project; he works on a contract. In other words, each pupil 
contracts to do certain problems and then does them alone and at his 
own rate. Thus a child is not held back or pushed forward by other 
children. 

Individual instruction has never become general in our schools, al- 
though there are always some schools organized in this manner, some 
places where individual instruction is practiced in special rooms of 
with atypical children. However, we believe that this type of education 
puts too much emphasis on subject matter and not enough on the 
growth and development of the total child. 

Ungraded Classes. A great many school systems maintain ungraded 
classes for exceptional children. In most cases these classes are con 
ducted for children who learn slowly. They are often called opportu 
nity rooms. The instruction in such a room is usually on an individual 
basis. The teacher in charge should have special preparation for this 
work. In some cities unusually bright children are also given a chant 
to do individual work in an ungraded room. However, this practice 5 
not widespread. 

Many school systems maintain special rooms for children with po% 
health. Much attention is given to Open-air classrooms, rest periods, and 
special lunches. Some schools have special rooms for children with 
poor hearing or faulty vision. Special rooms and sometimes special 
schools are provided for crippled children. Here particular attention 5 


given to providing equipment and furniture suited to the needs of su 
children. 
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If you plan to teach in some type of special room, you should plan 
to include special preparation for the type of work you wish to do. 


BEST METHOD OF GROUPING 


What is the best method for grouping in elementary schools? If you 
will turn back to the philosophy of education developed in Chapter 3, 
you will find an answer. A group of children of the same general physi- 
cal maturity living most of the day with the same teacher is the best 
method. The teacher then has a chance to know each child. She can 
better guide and direct these children in their growing and learning 
activities. This organization places the emphasis where it belongs, 
on the individual child instead of on subject matter. It should also 
be noted that the general trend in public education is in this direc- 
tion. 

When you become a teacher you will work in a school system that 
has already been organized. Your success as a teacher will depend on 
how well you become part of the system in which you teach. So before 
you sign a contract, try to find out what kind of grouping is used. It 
may save you some unhappy experiences in your first term of teaching 
if you know the pattern of grouping. 


THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The important consideration in discussing the curriculum is the 
general point of view as to the relative importance of subject matter 
on the one hand and the children who are being taught on the other. 
The old-time teacher taught subjects, the modern teacher teaches chil- 
dren. This is more than a neat saying; it is the basic philosophy that 
determines how elementary education is to develop. 

A great curriculum construction period began about 1920 and lasted 
for a dozen or more years. In every school system in the country teach- 
ets were formed into several committees, experts were brought in 
to help, and the supervisors took part. In the end, a course of study 
Was produced that, in book form, was put into the hands of teachers. 
Almost from the beginning the plan failed to work, because it placed 
the emphasis on subject matter, not on the child. It was static, fixed, 
and often uninteresting and unimportant. 

It may aid in understanding this subject to discuss an individual city. 
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Denver, Colorado, is used as an example because the author worked 
in the schools there during the period of curriculum construction, The 
administration and teachers in Denver did an unusual job in makinga 
course of study for the schools; in fact, it was one of the most admir- 
able pieces of work done in America at the time. When it was com- 
pleted every teacher in the Denver schools had the required course of 
study on her desk. She knew at the beginning of the year just what she 
had to teach in each field during the year, and supervisors were avail 
able to help her. But it didn't work. Why? Because there were differ 
ences among the various schools. School A was made up of children 
from first-generation Italian homes. School B was 99 percent Jewish 
children from poorer homes. School C was in the apartment house dis- 
trict; its children came from middle-class American homes. School D 
enrolled largely the children of university professors and employees. 
School E's children came from a district of more expensive homes. 
The children in these schools had vastly different home experiences. In 
some schools the children did not speak English at home; there were 
no books, no cultural advantages. The children in other schools had 
books, music, artistic surroundings, and intelligent conversation t 
home. Any curriculum that was to be built around the experiences of 
these children necessarily had to vary greatly from school to school. 

` Any detailed requirements about the subject matter to be taught had to 
be vastly modified. Thus the attempt to present in book form a more 
or less fixed course of study for each grade as an educational guide for 
the teachers was doomed to failure. 

When the curriculums or courses of study were fixed, the function 
of the supervisors was often to make sure that each teacher was follow- 
ing the course of study and teaching the prescribed material at the time 
It was supposed to be taught. Prescribed courses of study often led to 
prescribed schedules of classes. The elementary schools in a large city 
in the twenties had a fixed course of study and a fixed program 0 
classes for each grade. These programs were posted on the outside 0 
each classroom door, and the teachers had to follow them. Thus the 
principal and the superintendent of schools knew exactly what each 


teacher was teaching at any time during the day. This is administration 
at its worst! 
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What is the modern concept of a course of study? It should be 
drawn up in large units. It should be a guide, not a requirement. It 
should be interpreted by the teacher as an aid, and adapted to the 
children under her direction. The curriculum should be composed of 
the actual experiences which the children have under her guidance. 
What happens to the course of study is of little importance. What 
happens to the children is of primary importance. Each teacher must 
take the children as she finds them and for a year lead them forward. 

There is much discussion today of an activity curriculum. Although 
variously interpreted in different schools, generally it refers to a school 
where the children have much freedom of action. But it is just as much 
of an error to center a curriculum on activities as to center it on subject 
matter. Both are necessary in any school. The actual experiences of the 
children in dealing actively and constructively with both subject matter 
and their own problems should make up the curriculum. 

Likewise, much is said today about an integrated curriculum. There 
is usually an error in this concept. If any integration takes place it 
must occur in the lives of the children, not in subject matter. There is, 
however, an important movement to coórdinate the subjects of study. 
The social studies, language arts, science, and health are examples of 
areas in which formerly isolated subjects have become part of larger 
concepts. There is also a tendency to organize all the subject matter 
around large units of work with a central theme. The children may 
be working on civic responsibility or they may be interested in trans- 
portation. In each case all the usual subjects contribute to the total 
pattern. The plan to teach arithmetic for twenty minutes and reading 
the next twenty minutes and then have twenty minutes of music or art 
is largely a thing of the past in elementary education. The home-room 
teacher is the center of the pattern and the other service centers join 
With her on a common problem. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


The term progressive education is seldom used today. At one time it 
Was a very respectable expression, but misuse of the philosophy of 
Progressive education has clouded its meaning. It is easiest to tell what 
it is not. It is not education in which the teacher follows the passing 
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whims of the children. It is not education without a plan and without 
direction. It is education in which the growth of the child is more im- 
portant than any area of subject matter. Much of the material in this 
chapter concerning the modern conception of the curriculum is pro- 
gressive education at its best. The teacher is a planner, a guide, anda 
member of the group she is teaching. Thus progressive education un- 
der another name has become almost universal in the modern elemen- 
tary school. 

If you go into a modern school you will note many ways in which it 
differs from a traditional school. Usually the furniture is different. In- 
stead of the old type of desk fastened in rigid rows, there will be tables 
and chairs. The furniture will be appropriate for the doing of many 
things; thus a bench and a table for science experiments are generally 
part of the equipment. You will also find an atmosphere of activity and 
freedom in the room. The teacher will not be standing in front of a 
group of restless children; she will be in and of the group. In spite 
of the freedom, modern education emphasizes guidance and direction. 
It has great respect for the personality of the individual child, but at 
the same time it sttongly emphasizes the social program of the school. 

All elementary schools are progressive in the earliest grades. The 
nursery school and the kindergarten demonstrate progressive education 
in its best form, for, as we have seen, the child is the center of all com 
sideration. The school is interested in his health and in how he behaves 
as a human being. There is constant activity; the children are happy: 
There is no fixed subject matter to be taught. The three grades that 
make up the primary school are also usually progressive. But the 
higher grades tend to become more formal and freedom is curtailed 
However, this is not necessary. The really modern school carries the 
freedom and activity of the lower grades through all the grades above. 


PROMOTIONS AND GRADES 


The problem of promotion and gtades was easily solved in the days 
when there was a fixed course of study for each grade. The teacher 
spent the year teaching it. At regular intervals she examined the chil 
dren to find out how much of the subject matter they had memorie 
or otherwise learned. At the end of each month she sent home 4 I* 
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port card expressing in percentages or letters how well each child was 
progressing in mastering the course of study. At the end of the year 
those who did not complete the necessary subject matter failed, and 
the next year they went over it again in the same way, in the hope that 
they would learn it on this second journey. That was elementary edu- 
cation during the early history of public education in America. 

Today even in schools that do not consider themselves progressive 
the above type of education is not found. Gone are the midyear promo- 
tions that were necessary when the schools wanted to rush children 
through. When they had learned a half-year segment of subject matter, 
they were promoted. Some elementary schools use no report cards. 
Children should be graded, if it is necessary to grade them, according 
to achievement on the basis of their individual possibilities or capaci- 
ties, 

A great many schools today make an effort to keep children of the 
same social age together. Children seldom repeat a grade and are sel- 
dom given double promotions. This helps solve the problem of the 
misfit brilliant children who rush through the subject matter and soon 
find themselves in a group that they do not fit in physically or socially. 
On the other hand it keeps the lower grades free from “overgrown 
boys and gitls who do not fit the seats.” To sum up, few grades are re- 
peated and few are skipped in the modern elementary school. Promo- 
tion each year is the accepted practice. 

The function of the elementary school in America is to develop good 
Citizens in a democracy. Democracy is a way of life. It is caught, not 
taught. If a child is to live successfully in a democratic society as an 
adult, he must begin by living in a democratic elementary school. 
There he learns the techniques of a democracy by living in an atmos- 
phere in which the individual is important and each must share with 
others the responsibilities of group living. 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER 


Teaching in the elementary school is one of the most important 
Positions in the school system. Here are gathered all the children of all 
the people. Here we begin in an organized manner to teach our future 
Citizens how to live together and be good citizens. Much of what a 
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child eventually becomes is determined in the years that he spends in 
the elementary schools. And the teacher sets the pattern of living in 
her classroom; she largely determines the children’s attitudes. 

If you plan to teach elementary-school children you must be an 
intelligent, well-balanced individual with a fine cultural background 
and specific education for the job. You should also feel the great re- 
sponsibility that is yours. 

The teacher is the most important link between the school system 
and the public. Most people form their opinion of the school system 
from what their own children tell them. If the children do not like 
school, the parents think there is something wrong with the school. 
But when a child is excited about going to school in the morning and 
talks with interest about his teachers and his school experiences, his 
parents think well of the school he attends. Thus one phase of the 
teacher’s work is to get along well with people. This is important in 
her relations not only with her pupils but also with the principal and 
the other teachers in the system. So if you are lacking this ability, do 
not plan to be an elementary-school teacher. 

You will need to make special preparation for your job. You must 
learn about the physical and mental nature of children. The psychol- 
ogy of the learning process is also important. You must be well 
grounded in the subject matter of the elementary school, for children 
ask many questions and the teacher should be able to answer them 
You must learn the best techniques of teaching and do some prelimi- 
nary teaching under supervision. Before you accept a position in à 
School system, be sure to find out what kind of philosophy and or- 
ganization the school has. If a superintendent visits your college t0 
look you over, it might be well for you to visit his schools to look 
them over. Thus you will have a mutual understanding before yo" 
begin to work together. 


THINGS TO DO 
Were there nursery schools in your state, financed by the federal 
government, during World War II? Were any financed by private 
corporations? If so, what has become of them since the wat? ; 
Does your state make any provision for financing nursery schools 9 
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the public schools? Are kindergartens financed in the same way as 
elementary schools? 

Do nursery-school and kindergarten teachers need special certificates 
to teach in your state? If so, what are the necessary qualifications? 
(You can get this information from the superintendent of schools in 
your home town or from the state department of education. ) 

If possible, spend some time in a nursery school and a kindergarten. 
Many of you who read this book will not have had a chance to attend 
either type of school when you were young. 

See if you can find any school system that uses the platoon type of 
elementary-school organization. Do the same for ability grouping and 
individual instruction. It will be wise for you to visit such schools and 
talk with the teachers and the superintendent or principal. 

Look up elementary courses of study in the library. Note the date 
of each. Can you see how they have changed during the years? If pos- 
sible, get a copy of the elementary course of study from your home city 
and look over it to see what is required. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Secondary and Higher Education 


——————————————70( 


Having studied the development of pre-elementary and elementary 
education in America, we now turn our attention to secondary and 
higher education. Here again there was a long and sometimes bitter 
battle for the type of public education that was needed by and in à 
democracy. The elementary school was not enough. More advanced 
Schools were needed to complete and round out the educational pat 
tern. But the people who admitted that a democracy should provide 
education on the elementary level for all its children could not se 
why they should be taxed to provide higher education. So free educa- 
tion beyond the elementary level was long in coming. 

In this chapter we shall examine public education at the secondary 
and higher levels. We shall learn how education on these levels came 
into being and how it has developed to its present place in American 


life. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The secondary school usually includes grades 7 through 12. Grades 
13 and 14 are sometimes included as part of the secondary-school pd 
gram. However, we shall discuss them in the section on higher educi 
tion. 

If you are to teach in the secondary schools you should know soni 
thing about the history of secondary education. Knowledge of thi 
field will help you to understand the long struggle to establish fre 
public education on the secondary level in this country. It will also 
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help you to understand some of the problems confronting secondary 
education at the present time. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Latin Grammar School. The first secondary school in Amer- 
ica was founded in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1635. It was called the 
Latin Grammar School. It was founded shortly after the setting up of 
a colony by the Puritans. These new settlers were much interested in 
education and religion. They desired that their children should be 
taught to read so that every man could read his own Bible. They also 
wished to have higher schools that would prepare ministers for their 
churches. So the Latin Grammar School was established to prepare 
boys for college and for the ministry. 

The Boston school was patterned after the Latin schools on the 
continent of Europe and in England. At first these schools were estab- 
lished for the purpose of teaching the reading and the fluent use of the 
Latin language. Until well into the sixteenth century Latin was the 
common professional language. Its mastery was a real necessity to the 
educated and professional man. But later, as Latin became less neces- 
saty, the teaching in these schools turned to Latin grammar. It was 
this type of Latin grammar school that was set up first in Boston and 
later in many other towns and villages in this country. Few students in 
these schools ever mastered Latin as a language. The main emphasis 
was on the teaching of Latin grammar. Most of the Latin taught in 
Our present-day high schools is of this same general type. 

The curriculum of the Latin grammar school was very narrow; it 
Consisted mainly of Latin, Greek, and literature. The school’s purpose 
Was equally narrow. It was not a free public school. It was for boys 
only. Its students were limited and very carefully selected. In fact its 
program was so severe that only boys of superior ability could do the 
tequired work successfully. The Latin grammar schools were financed 
by tuition, donations, taxation, lotteries, legacies, and other miscellane- 
Ous means, These schools were in no way connected with the demo- 
cratic ideals that were beginning to become important at that time. 
They were not a new development in a new country. On the contrary, 
they were faithful copies of what was found in an old country. The 
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teachers in these schools had prepared themselves in similar schools 
in England. : 

The Latin grammar schools were the only secondary schools in 
America for more than a century. The secondary education they pro- 
vided was for the few; it was not coeducational. They had little influ- 
ence in shaping the democratic development of our nation. As the 
years went by, they became more and more isolated from the important 
affairs of life. 

Why did the Latin grammar schools cease to exist? The most im- 
portant reason was their failure to change their philosophy or theit 
practices to fit the nation of which they were a part. They failed to 
make adjustments to the changing social needs. They continued year 
after year to teach Latin grammar to a few boys when the developing 
country demanded that a much broader program be taught to a greater 
number of young people. Since they refused to yield to the new de- 
mands, they were gradually pushed out of the picture by a new type of 
secondary school, the academy, which made available a much more 
liberal program to many more students. 

The Academy. The first academy was established in Philadelphia in 
1751. It was a direct result of the educational thinking of Benjamin 
Franklin, who was instrumental in setting it up and planning its edu- 
cational program. This academy developed later into the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The academy attempted to answer the needs of a changed social 
order that were not met by the Latin grammar school. It was open 1 
girls and boys alike. Its program was planned for students who were 
not going to college as well as for those who were. Its curriculum Was 
keyed to the pressing needs of the day, in protest against the rigid, 
classical, class program of the Latin grammar schools. 

The basic language of the academy was English. The program of 
studies provided for many branches of English—among them gram 
n composition, reading, writing, and speaking, as well as literature 
written in that language. Penmanship, drawing, arithmetic, scienc® 
and modern foreign languages were also included in the curriculum. 
The subjects taught in the Latin grammar schools were likewise im 
cluded, for the benefit of the boys who intended to go to college. The 
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curriculum also provided for vocational education. Bookkeeping, navi- 
gation, and other practical subjects were included. Thus the academy 
met adequately the social needs of the day. 

Academies spread with great rapidity all over the country. There 
were over three hundred of them in the state of New York by the 
middle of the nineteenth century. As they grew, their curricular offer- 
ings expanded. 

What contributions did the academies make to American educa- 
tion? In the first place, they popularized the idea of secondary educa- 
tion for a much larger section of the population, particularly for 
students who did not plan to go to college. In the second place, they 
ptovided secondary education for girls. In the third place, they estab- 
lished the idea that the secondary schools should serve the needs of the 
public. They enriched and extended the offerings of secondary edu- 
cation. 

The academies had some weaknesses. They were private schools 
usually connected with a religious denomination. Their occasional use 
of public funds was not a good idea for privately controlled institu- 
tions. They were supported largely by tuition. Because they were ex- 
pensive, they catered chiefly to those who could afford to pay the 
tuition. Consequently they were not democratic institutions. Further- 
more, most of them were so located that the students had to live at the 
School, thus increasing the expense. 

These limitations made it impossible for the academies to expand 
sufficiently to meet the increasing educational demands. It remained 
for the free public high school to bring secondary education to all our 
children, 

The Public High School. The demand for a secondary school that 
would be within reach of every child as to both location and costs was 
becoming very insistent when the first public high school was estab- 
lished in Boston in 1821. It was called the English Classical High 
School. Its curriculum was in many respects patterned after that of the 
academy, but its program did not include college entrance subjects. Its 
Main studies were related to practical life and the earning of a living. 
However, it did not accept girls as students. It was not until 1856 that 
the first coeducational public high school was opened in Chicago. 
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Today, free public high schools are supported by taxation and are 
open to all our children. This was not always true. At first many people 
protested against paying a tax to finance secondary education. This was 
settled in 1872, when the supreme court of Michigan handed down its 
famous decision in the Kalamazoo case which established the right to 
use taxation for secondary education. This right has not been seriously 
questioned since. 

The remainder of this section will deal with the public high school, 
which is now an integral part of our democratic pattern. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


Secondary schools are organized in many different ways. The tradi- 
tional organization was a four-year high school that followed eight 
yeats of elementary school. This was the predominant pattern when 
most elementary pupils went to one-room rural schools and most high 
schools were in neighboring villages. This pattern still exists. In fact, 
about 23 percent of our secondary schools are organized as four-year 
high schools. This plan of organization was used in 1949 in 37 percent 
of the high schools in New England, and in 12 percent of those in the 
Northwest, according to the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The most common type of school organization in American cities 
today is the 6-3-3 plan. This consists of a six-year elementary school 
followed by a three-year junior high school and a three-year senior 
high school. In some school systems the junior and senior high school 
are combined into a six-year high school. This is known as the 6 
plan. It is found in about 6 percent of our school systems, especially in 
those where it is possible to house a six-year secondary school in one 
building. 

There is another type of organization called the 6—4—4 plan, which 
is composed of a six-year elementary school followed by a four-year 
high school and a four-year college. The high school includes only 
grades 7 through 10, and the college is made up of grades 11 through 
14. This plan is not common; it is used in some thirty school systems, 
many of which are in California. The Pasadena school system has been 
organized on this basis long enough to demonstrate the educational 
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soundness of the plan. This plan will be discussed further in the section 
on higher education. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The junior high school was originally made up of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the old eight-year elementary school and the first year 
of the traditional high school. It has continued to be made up of these 
three grades in most systems, although many other combinations are 
to be found. 

It is difficult to set a date for the beginning of the junior high school. 
In 1902 a committee appointed by the National Education Association 
made a report recommending a new type of school to be made up of 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. During the next decade many 
School systems experimented with various forms of this new school 
organization. Many cities claim the honor of having established the 
first junior high school. It may have been in Berkeley, California, or 
Richmond, Indiana, or Saginaw, Michigan, or Los Angeles, California. 
We are not sure. But at least we do know that after 1910 there was a 
very rapid increase in the number of these schools, and the movement 
continued to gain momentum until the 6-3-3 plan became our most 
common type of school organization. 

At first, junior high schools were established in many cities as an 
expedient in solving a serious housing problem. This accounted for 
their rapid development following the First World War. The schools 
Were crowded, and most school systems were badly in need of new 
buildings. The congestion in both the elementary and the secondary 
schools could be relieved by building junior high schools to take the 
‘op two grades from the elementary schools and the largest grade from 
the high schools. 

The junior high school as merely an answer to buildi 
not always a successful school. The seventh- and eighth-grade teachers 
Were usually transferred from the elementary schools, as were also the 
teachers who taught the ninth grade in the secondary school. The pro- 
stam in such schools was usually made up of two years of elementary 
education, using the textbooks, materials, teachers, and methods of the 
elementary school, to which was added a ninth grade using the sub- 
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jects, textbooks, and methods of the high school. Such a hybrid had no 
chance for educational success. It was not until the junior high school 
developed a psychology, a philosophy, and a distinctive curriculum 
that it became an educational success. Furthermore, in many cities the 
junior high school has never been a successful part of the school pro- 
gram because those who administer the schools have not attempted to 
make the junior high school the distinctive unit that it must be if itis 
to fulfill its educational mission. 

The junior high school is planned for young adolescents. It brings 
together boys and girls whose ages range roughly from twelve through 
fourteen. This age group does not belong in the elementary school 
with its maternalistic approach to education, nor does it belong in sen- 
ior high school’ with its more adult and individualistic approach to 
education. 

It should be remembered that at the time the first junior high school 
was established, education was far different from what it is at the pres 
ent time. It was a period of fixed curriculums. Every school system 
prescribed what was to be taught in each grade. This prescription was 
usually made in great detail. If a child could not master the required 
curriculum in one year he was failed and he repeated the grade the 
next year. This kind of educational planning made the age range in the 
upper grades of the elementary school very uneven. It was not at all 
unusual to find young adults and pre-adolescent children in the same 
grade. Hence it was believed that a new school that would include the 
seventh and eighth grades, and whose curricular offerings might be 
differentiated, would provide a better education for these boys and 
girls. Thus the junior high school was planned to provide, first of all, 
f b educational opportunity for children at the upper elementa 

evel. 

The junior high school was also planned to benefit children at the 
high-school level. Too few children ever entered high school. Those 
who did were at once subjected to an entirely different type of school; 
one in which the old elementary pattern was lacking. The child stud 
ied isolated subjects with four or five teachers. He missed the constant 
supervision of one teacher. He missed the old familiar subjects ? 
the elementary school. Too many children became discouraged 4^ 
dropped out of school. The junior high school was established to €? 
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away with this sudden transition and to make the change from ele- 
mentary to secondary education possible without the many difficulties 
encountered in the past. 

The Junior High-School Curriculum. The junior high-school cur- 
riculum provides a much better educational program for adolescents 
than that found in the elementary school. It is more general in its 
character than the program of the senior high school. The junior high 
school is more concerned with the problems of general education, that 
is, with the education necessary for all individuals regardless of sex, 
nationality, or mental endowment. There are many broad and com- 
prehensive courses. The trend at present is toward longer class peti- 
ods. These are usually longer than those in either the elementary 
school or the senior high school. The subject matter is more closely 
connected with the needs of children of this age. At least in the begin- 
ning years there is a high amount of prescription; all the children are 
required to take certain core courses. These are in such general areas 
as "social living," health, general science, practical arts, fine arts, mu- 
Sic, and mathematics. 

The junior high school has progressed much faster than the senior 
high school in developing a functional curriculum. This is due largely 
to the fact that it is not dominated by college and university entrance 
requirements which to a large extent set the pattern of senior high- 
school offerings and prevent any extensive thinking and experimenta- 
tion on that level. 

The junior high-school student gets experience in many fields that 
he may study in mote detail in senior high school. Thus, general lan- 
guage may lead to the mastery of a foreign language later in his edu- 
cational career. 

The junior high school should teach many things well. It should help 
the young adolescent find out a great deal about himself and plan for 
his future. In the arts the junior high-school student gets a wide variety 
of experiences. The general shop that is found in most schools of this 
type teaches in a single laboratory many of the arts that the student 
may develop later on, on a more specialized basis. From his experience 
in the general shop a student may discover a talent that he may de- 
velop in senior high school. In literature classes, instead of studying 
a few selections intensively, the purpose is to introduce the pupil to a 
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wide range of literature, in order that he may develop good reading 
habits. In this connection a well-chosen collection of books in the 
school library is of the utmost value. 

Geography, history, sociology, economics, and political science are 
not taught as separate subjects in the junior high school. They become 
part of a course in social living or a unified course in the social studies, 
In this way a pupil develops an interest in the basic industrial, social, 
and political problems of his country. Later he will have a chance for 
more specialized contact with these fields. 

General mathematics in the junior high school teaches the pupils 
the facts concerning mathematics, and develops the skills, that are nec 
essary to every individual. Such a course rounds out and completes the 
work in arithmetic begun in the elementary school. It also lays the 
foundation for the more specialized mathematics courses in senior high 
school and college. The boy or girl who does not continue his educa- 
tion through senior high school has received in these general courses 
something of lifelong value to him. 

In science the junior high-school pupils are concerned with the 
more general aspects of scientific living. The science courses give the 
students a fine background for more specialized study of the various 
sciences in senior high school. 

The junior high school was created to help solve certain educa- 
tional problems. It is in curriculum planning that the greatest devel- 
opment has taken place. The junior high-school pupils are in the early 
adolescent age. They have a great deal in common. They need a spè- 
cially designed curriculum to meet their needs. In the better junior 
high schools such a curriculum is available. But in some school sys 
tems the junior high school is still an answer to a housing problem. It 
is difficult to justify this. If our junior high schools do not make the 
most of their opportunities, they may go the way of the Latin gram 
mar schools and the academies, For when a school does not keep pac? 
with the social and educational needs of the times it eventually passes 
out of the picture, 

The Junior High-School Teacher, ‘The junior high school calls for 
a special type of teacher: one who is greatly interested in adolescent 
children, and who places the needs of children above his own interest 
in subject matter. He should not be a specialist in any narrow field 
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Colorado State College of Education meets this need by a “general 
secondary major,” in which the student does the equivalent of a minor 
in each of four different fields. This, combined with the general edu- 
cation requirements of the college, insures the teacher the necessary 
breadth of culture. The poorest possible preparation for teaching at 
this level is a strong major in a single field and a few hours of educa- 
tion. Too many teachers thus prepared are teaching in junior high 
schools while waiting for an opportunity to go into a senior high 
school or college. The proper major for a junior high-school teacher 
is a broad field such as the humanities, social studies, the arts, or the 
sciences. 

Professional preparation for teaching in this field is also important. 
A careful and extensive study of the psychology of adolescence, based 
on a more general knowledge of psychology, is necessary. This study 
should include such subjects as individual differences, the psychology 
of learning, mental hygiene, the giving of and interpretation of tests, 
and the principles of guidance. 

Of course the junior high-school teacher must learn the best meth- 
ods of teaching children of this age. These methods are taught best in 
connection with the subject matter in the various fields. 

A well-balanced personality and excellent health are assumed as a 
basic necessity for any teacher in this field. Junior high-school children 
have many interests and are very active. The teacher must be able at 
least to keep up with them. Pupils’ interests are best served at this 
level by the organization of clubs. The average junior high school has 
à great many clubs in a wide variety of fields. A teacher must be able 
to guide the program of at least one club if he is to teach successfully 
ina junior high school. 

At least half the teachers should be men. While it may be satisfac- 
tory to have the beginning grades of the elementary schools staffed 
almost 100 percent by women, it is essential that adolescent children 
be taught by men as well as women. Perhaps the main reason why so 
Many junior high schools have failed is because they have been staffed 
too largely by women teachers. 

Administrative Officers in the Junior High School. The principal 
of a junior high school must have all the qualifications given above 
9r teachers, Besides this, he must have additional preparation in ad- 
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ministration and supervision. No one who does not know and under- 
stand boys and girls of this age should attempt to direct a school at 
this level. The job is very different from that of principal of an ele- 
mentary school or a senior high school; however, it is more closely re- 
lated to the elementary school than to the senior high school. No one 
who believes in the "hickory stick" or the "candy stick" method of 
dealing with pupils will ever be successful as a principal of a junior 
high school. Probably the poorest junior high-school principal is the 
person whose experience has been entirely in a senior high ‘school. 
Many junior high schools have been ruined by a principal who at 
tempts to run it as a senior high school. 

Another very important administrative officer in a junior high 
school is the counselor. Every school has at least one. The chief duty 
of this person is to advise pupils as to their work in the junior high 
school and later in the senior high school. The counselor must also 
deal with a great variety of personal and social problems of adolescent 
youth. Although the counselor works directly with many pupils, most 
of his work in a large school is with the faculty. Most of the actual 
counseling in the junior high school is done by the classroom teachers 
The counselor helps the teachers to develop techniques and to deal 
with special cases. 

There are other very important positions in the junior high school. 
The librarianship is one of them. It is necessary to have a libraty well 
stocked with books suitable for adolescent youth. Books that ate fot 
elementary children will not be used by adolescents. Books that are 
for adults seldom appeal to them. The selection of books between 
these two limiting factors is very difficult. The librarian should also be 
prepared as a teacher because much of her contact with the pupils wil 
be on a teacher-pupil basis. A functioning library is one of the great 
est assets of a well-run junior high school. Such a library should ali 
contain professional and other books for the use of the teachers. 

Advantages of the Junior High School. ‘The first argument in fo 
vor of establishing the junior high school had to do with shortening 
the time necessary to complete the work of elementary and secondary 
education. However, this reduction did not take place. The time 
needed to finish high school is the same as it was before the develop 
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ment of the junior high-school program. But a great many other ad- 
vantages have become apparent as the program of the junior high 
school has developed. 

The greatest argument in favor of this school is the fact that it 
groups together children who are too old for elementary schools and 
too young for senior high schools. It enables a school system to develop 
a unit that is particularly suited to the needs of young adolescents. It 
makes possible the employment of teachers who are expert in dealing 
with children of this age. 

Other advantages of the junior high school, some of which have 
been mentioned earlier, are as follows: 


1. It provides a better transition from the elementary to the secondary 
school. 

2. It enables the school to do better guidance work. Since the pupils 
constitute a common age group with similar problems, a guidance 
officer can specialize on the problems of young adolescents. 

3. It enables the school to provide special courses that call for special 
and sometimes expensive equipment. In such fields as home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, music, art, physical education, and dramat- 
ics, one junior high school that has all the equipment necessary can 
teach pupils who would otherwise be scattered over a dozen ele- 
mentary schools. 

4. A better program of extracurriculum activities can be developed in 
this type of school. Inasmuch as the children are all in the same age 
group, they have a similarity of purpose. 

5. The junior high school is a unit of the school system that is not 
tied down by tradition. Hence it has been possible to experiment 
with newer curriculums and teaching methods. 

6. Better provision can be made for individual differences because of 


the richness of the curriculum. 


The junior high-school program also benefits both the elementary 
and the senior high schools. It removes from the elementary school 
the older children who do not become an integrated part of the total 
elementaty-school program. Things that may interest the children in 
the first six grades seldom interest those who are older. Similarly, the 
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problem of conducting an acceptable senior high school is greatly sim- 
plified by the omission of the ninth grade. Pupils who enter senior 
high school at the tenth-grade level are older and have had consider- 
able experience that is similar to high-school life. Furthermore, the 
records and diagnoses made by the junior high school are available, 
Such pupils are ready to do senior high-school work. 

It should be noted that the junior high-school program costs more 
than the usual elementary-school program. The building itself costs 
more per pupil than does the elementary-school building, and special 
equipment for the special courses adds to the total cost. 

With a well-planned building, adequate equipment, a well-stocked 
library, and sufficient studios, laboratories, offices, and shops, together 
with specially prepared teachers, principals, and guidance directors, all 
of whom understand the philosophy and psychology of the junior high 
school, this unit of the school System is one of the brightest spots in 
the educational picture. It is without doubt one of the most forward- 
looking developments in public education in the twentieth century. 


THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 constitute the senior high school in schools 
organized on the 8-4 plan. The ninth grade is omitted in schools of 
ganized on the 6-3-3 plan. So students come to the secondary school 
from the eighth grade of an elementary school or from the ninth grade 
of a junior high school. When the ninth grade is part of the senior 
high school and students enter directly from the elementary school, the 
principal and teachers are confronted by the difficult job of orienting 
the students to the high school. The change in subjects and methods 
of teaching is so Breat that many students are not able to make the 
necessary adjustment. However, students who go from the juniot hig 
school directly into the tenth grade seldom have any difficulty in ad 
justing themselves to the senior high-school environment. 

The Senior High-School Student. The senior high school was once 
a School for a selected group of students. Its program and methods of 
teaching reflected this fact. But now it has become a school for all the 
children of all the people. As a result, our high-school enrollment hus 
increased enormously in recent years. This increase will be ev 
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sharper when the great surge of children now beginning elementary 
school reach high-school age. In his unpublished study of the state of 
Wisconsin made in 1950, Professor LeRoy Peterson of the University 
of Wisconsin estimates that the number of pupils of high-school age 
in that state will increase from 225,100 in 1947-1948 to 324,200 in 
1963. 

Many factors contribute to the great enrollment in secondary 
schools besides the increase in population. Some of these factors are 
compulsory attendance, a better secondary school program, and the 
increasing popularity of high-school education all over the nation. 

If the secondary schools are to provide education for all the chil- 
dren, the program must be varied. The Latin grammar school with its 
fixed and narrow college-entrance curriculum enrolled only a small 
percentage of the children of secondary-school age. Its program was 
not important and few people were interested in having their children 
go to school beyond the elementary level. The academy changed this 
very little. The free public high school has made the difference. 

The present-day senior high school has all types of students. Even 
though some of them have never been able to do acceptable work in 
elementary school and junior high, they must be provided with classes 
within their capabilities for as long as the law says they must go to 
school. These classes should also be of value in preparing these chil- 
dren to be citizens in a democracy and workers in a productive world. 

The high school must also provide suitable courses for students who 
plan to go to college and later enter business or one of the professions. 

Between the two extremes represented by these two groups there is 
à latge population composed of the students who will drop out after a 
year or two of high school, or will graduate and not go to college. The 
Senior high school must offer them an acceptable program of general 
education, and also education of a vocational nature. It must prepare 
them to take their place in business and industry. 

Thus the secondary-school program must be suited to all types of 
Students, although they differ in intelligence, maturity, interests, and 
Social and economic background. These individual differences in the 
Student body of the average senior high school are a great challenge 
to those who plan education on this level and also to those who plan 
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and administer the guidance program. In the next chapter we shall 
discuss individual differences, testing, and guidance. Here it should be 
noted that every high school should have a well-developed guidance 
program under the direction of an expert in this field. Studying each 
pupil and then helping him to plan a school program and a life career 
.to fit his possibilities is one of the most important jobs in secondary 
education. 

The Senior High-School Curriculum. As we have seen, the Latin 
grammar school had a very narrow classical curriculum. The academy 
had a much broader program in which some emphasis was placed on 
preparing boys and girls for living in the society of the time and for 
earning a living. When the public high school came along, it devel- 
oped its curriculum from both sources. It presented a program designed 
to prepare for college and at the same time it presented various cuttic- 
ular offerings of a vocational nature. This is the type of secondary 
school most common in America today. There were attempts at vati- 
ous times to set up high schools for special purposes. Thus manual 
training high schools, vocational high schools, and trade high schools 
were established in some of our cities, In these same cities other high 
schools were designated as college preparatory schools. This plan has 
not been too successful and has not been extended widely. In fact 
many special high schools, like the Manual Training High School in 
Denver, have long ceased to be mere trade schools and have developed 
general all-purpose programs of studies. Most high schools today at 
tempt to present programs that will be valuable to all types of st 
dents who live in the district and attend the school. 

The early high schools presented a program consisting of a group 
of isolated subjects beginning with ancient history, Latin, algebra, and 
English composition in the ninth grade and continuing through the 
high school in a similar manner. The present-day high school presents, 
in addition to the traditional program, such courses as social living, 
current world problems, and home and family relations. A smaller 
percentage of high-school graduates now go on to college; the actual 
number is greater, but the relative number is smaller. So the present 
day high school must plan a program of value to those who will not 
continue their education on the college level. 
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The vocational courses offered in the senior high school and the 
number of students taking them have increased very rapidly in recent 
years. This has been due largely to the subsidies granted by the federal 
government. The courses most commonly offered are in agriculture, 
home economics, and business. . 

Education that is discontinued when a student leaves school is for 
the most part wasted effort. With this philosophy in mind, it is pos- 
sible to evaluate most of the subjects offered in the senior high school. 
Literature should lead to better adult reading habits. Science should 
lead to a lifelong interest in scientific developments. Social studies 
should lead to an interest in government and good citizenship. Art and 
music should develop a taste for what is good in these fields. Physical 
education and health courses should develop good habits of living and 
a healthful recreation pattern. This is one reason why such sports as 
volley ball, softball, badminton, golf, and tennis are of more ultimate 
value to a boy than are football and basketball. 

The High School and the College. Near the end of the past 
century a committee on college entrance requirements worked out a 
system of counting credits in high school. At that time the high school 
was regarded as a school for certain selected youth who planned to go 
to college. This committee developed the famous Carnegie unit for 
measuring the number of high-school credits to be accepted by col- 
leges. This unit was defined as 120 sixty-minute periods. Sixteen of 
these units were required for graduation from the four-year high 
school. Most colleges defined their entrance requirements as fifteen or 
Sixteen of these units but required that a certain number of these units 
be in English, science, mathematics, and other subjects. This system 
has continued in many colleges to the present time. 

The Carnegie unit has been a great drawback to the development 
of an adequate program of studies on the secondary-school level. It has 
had a tendency to put the high-school program into a strait jacket. 
And the special subject-matter requirements for college entrance have 
tended to freeze the high-school program into a pattern, thus retard- 
ing the modernization of the high-school curriculum. This has been 
Patticularly true in the small high school; with a few students and 
four or five teachers, a high school could seldom offer any subjects 
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other than those specified for entrance by the state university and 
other colleges. 

The Eight-Year Study. In 1930 the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation created a commission on the relation of school and college to 
explore the possibilities of better coórdination of school and college 
work. This commission set up a program involving thirty secondary 
schools of all types and sizes. The commission next secured the prom- 
ise of a large number of colleges and universities to waive the usual 
pattern of entrance requirements to their liberal arts courses for the 
graduates of these thirty experimental schools. The study was carried 
on for eight years, long enough for the boys and girls to go through 
the experimental programs in the secondary schools and complete 
four-year college course. The thirty schools, freed from the necessity of 
following a pattern prescribed for admission to college, inaugurated a 
great many programs, no two of which were alike. Some schools de 
parted much further than others from the usual program. Howevet, 
all of them made important changes. 

The results of this study were both significant and far-reaching. The 
study established without any doubt the falseness of the idea that? 
certain pattern of high-school studies is necessary for successful work 
in college. Many of the thirty schools have continued the “core” 
courses they developed and a great many other high schools have fol- 
lowed their example. 

It is interesting to note that the two institutions with which the au- 
thor has worked most intimately—Stanford University and Colorado 
State College of Education—have a long history of freedom in the 
matter of college entrance. In fact, neither prescribes any special sub 
jects for admission. The records of these two colleges show the wi 
dom of such a plan. 

Extracurriculum Activities. For our purpose we shall class as eu 
tracurriculum activities any activities in a high school that do not i 
sult in credits toward graduation. Such a definition makes it possible 
to list a great many valuable activities in this category. 

When the secondary school was looked upon as a place where st" 
dents accumulated credits toward graduation and college entrance p 
tracurriculum activities were frowned upon. The school authorities di 
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everything possible to curtail or discontinue them. The present-day 
high school encourages such activities. Most authorities in this field 
look upon them as an important part of secondary education. In fact, 
many believe that they constitute the most valuable part of secondary 
education. 

Every student preparing to teach in either junior or senior high 
school should make definite preparation in the field of extracurricu- 
lum activities, for every teacher has a part in such a program. These 
activities consist of such things as the high-school newspaper and 
various other publications including the annual, special magazines, 
and handbooks for students. All phases of student government are 
very important extracurriculum activities. It is through student gov- 
ernment that many other of these activities are controlled. In music 
there are such special activities as glee clubs, bands, orchestras, operas, 
and various other projects. However, in a large percentage of our high 
schools all music activities are curricularized and take place during the 
regular school day. This is not true of such activities as boy scouts, girl 
scouts, campfire girls, and the Hi Y. In some schools assemblies are 
extracurriculum projects. In most schools the whole athletic program 
is extracurriculum. This is always true of interschool contests. Here we 
find paid coaches, but many of the other related activities must be 
taken care of by teachers. These other activities include pep clubs, stu- 
dent attendance at out-of-town games, the selling of tickets, and ad- 
Verüsing. Activities in the field of dramatics, debating, and public 
Speaking are sometimes not on the regular school program. In addi- 
tion to all these activities there are the special clubs such as camera 
Clubs, departmental clubs, and other various special-interest clubs. 

Every extracurriculum activity has a teacher as a sponsor. It is the 
duty of such a teacher to see that the activity is carried on in the best 
possible manner. To do this and still allow the students the maximum 
Control calls for a skilled person who knows the activity and also 
knows how to work with boys and girls. So it is wise to learn some of 
the necessary techniques. ) 

The Secondary-School Personnel. The modern high school is a 
Complicated organization which demands the services of men and 
Women skilled in many fields. The most important members are the 
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teachers. What was said a few pages earlier regarding the junior high- 
school teacher applies also to the senior high-school teacher. 

If you plan to teach in a senior high school you should be prepared 
to work in several different fields. Beginning teachers usually are as- 
signed to small high schools. Here the limited number of teachers 
makes it necessary for each teacher to handle classes in a variety of 
fields. So, while you ate preparing to teach, keep your program of 
studies as general and as broad as possible. It should be further noted 
in this connection that there has been a movement in secondary schools 
in recent years to break down subject-matter barriers and to organize 
the materials of instruction into new large units. It is not unusual to 
find a large unit made up of materials from social studies, English, and 
humanities. Such courses are usually referred to as core courses. This 
term, however, is sometimes used to designate the various subjects that 
are required for graduation. 

It might be wise for you to have a talk with the placement officer of 
your college or university. He will tell you what the high schools now 
demand in the preparation of teachers. 

In Chapter 10 we shall discuss in some detail the various othet 
types of positions in the school system. Let us note here, however, that 
in a high school you will find such officers as principal, assistant prin 
cipal, girls’ advisers, boys’ advisers, counselors, librarians, nurses, band 
and orchestra and chorus leaders, athletic coaches, dramatic coaches 
cafeteria managers, officer managers, and custodians. All these people 
need special abilities and careful preparation. 

The High-School Building. In most American communities the 
most beautiful building in town is the high school. This is as it should 
be. Travel in foreign countries will show you that this is not true n 
any other nation in the world. Only in the United States is free public 
education on the secondary-school level developed to such an extent. 

You will learn more about secondary-school buildings later when 
you make a special study of secondary education. Hence, we shall poist 
OUS here only the fact that such a building is a highly specialized plant 
In addition to classrooms it contains art studios, shops, gymnasium 
medical offices, libraries, laboratories, music rooms, offices, and ott 
special rooms. It will be well for you to visit several high schools! 
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you plan to teach on this level. As you go through them, make notes 
on the kinds of rooms you find, then consult the program of studies to 
see how closely the two are related. 

Democracy and the Senior High School. The American high 
school has a European background. It came from a civilization that 
looked upon secondary education as the privilege of the few. It began 
in America as a class institution. It was not until the public high school 
came into being that secondary education was looked upon as the demn- 
ocratic right of every child. Since the high school is a school for all the 
people, it must serve the interests of the majority who do not go to 
college as well as of the minority who do. Democracy is not well 
served by establishing one high school for the masses and another one 
for the classes, one for the thinkers and another for the toilers. The 
modern high school provides valuable experiences for all types of stu- 
dents so that they may develop into socially efficient individuals. In 
brief, high-school boys and girls should have an opportunity to develop 
the knowledge and skills which will enable them to support them- 
selves and to contribute something to the welfare of society. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
COLONIAL COLLEGES 


Nine colleges were established in the American colonies prior to 
the Revolutionary War. They were established largely for religious 
Purposes, to prepare young men for the ministry. It was necessary to 
have more than one college because the colonists were members of 
Various denominations. Harvard (1636), Yale (1701), and Dart- 
mouth (1769) were established by the Congregationalists. William 
and Mary (1693) and Columbia University (1754) were established 
by the Episcopalians. Princeton (1746) was founded by the Presby- 
tetians, Brown University (1764) by the Baptists, and Rutgers 
(1766) by members of the Dutch Reformed Church. Of all the insti- 
tutions of higher learning established during the colonial period, only 
one, the University of Pennsylvania (1755), was nonsectarian. How- 
‘ver, as previously noted, it should be remembered that it was first es- 
tablished as an academy whose purpose was to provide vocational 
training for secondary-school youth who did not plan to enter college. 
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It later became the University of Pennsylvania. This is the only state 
university that is not controlled by the state. Even though the state 
does contribute to the university's support, the institution is still under | 
private control. 

'The purpose of the colonial colleges, according to Stewart G. Cole, 
was entirely religious. 

Every one of the nine colleges in colonial times was founded with à | 
view to supporting the claims of the Christian faith. While sensitive to 
the needs of the New World and accommodative to prevailing state 
church relations that obtained in the several colonies, they followed toa 
considerable extent the English traditions of Oxford and Cambridge. Be 
yond concern for family, worship, and government, the early Puritan stt 
tlers were chiefly anxious to sustain a high order of church leadership s0 
that they and their posterity might preserve the revered values of the 
Protestant faith. This was the expressed desire of the founders of Harvard 
College in 1636. More than half of its graduates during the seventeenth 
century were clergymen. The purpose of those who received permission to 
institute Yale College was to train youth “for public employments, both 
in Church and State.” Dartmouth, a product of the great religious awaken- 
ing, entertained as a primary objective the conversion of the Indians t 
Christianity. Similar observations, in so far as basic motif is concerned, 
may be noted with reference to the other six colleges. Colonial higher edu 
cation was dominated by the precepts of religion with the purpose ? 
strengthening the control of a church-centered community culture. Social 
leadership required the discipline of sound learning, and that learning wis 
rooted in the Christian philosophy of life.' 


EARLY COLLEGES 


The church influence on higher education dominated the scene dut 
ing the seventeenth century and extended well into the eighteenth. 
The graduates of colleges in the East were largely instrumental in & 
tablishing a great many similar colleges in the Middle West and West 
The ministers who graduated from Congregational colleges like Hat 
vard and Yale went west as missionaries. Many of them opened b 
churches in the new territory. This was usually followed by che estab 
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lishment of a college. Thus such colleges as Whitman, Olivet, Colo- 
rado College, and Pomona were established. They carried on the edu- 
cational traditions of the older colleges in the East. 

The early colleges took their educational pattern from similar insti- 
tutions in England and Scotland. This pattern remained in use until the 
tise of the great universities of Germany. Then, enamored by the great 
success of German universities, American educators adopted many of 
their practices. Thus our institutions of higher education in the nine- 
teenth century no longer had the preparation of ministers as their main 
objective. They adopted the German pattern of research and purely 
intellectual education on the university level. We shall discuss later in 
this chapter some of the implications of German education so far as 
our institutions were concerned. It should be noted here, however, that 
the German educator was not interested in the whole person. He was 
interested only in the individual’s intellectual development. Not until 
after the First World War did the German influence wane. It was 
then that American colleges and universities turned their attention to 
the total individual. The development of personnel and guidance, 
health programs, the housing and feeding of students, student unions, 
Student government, and student welfare in general were developed 
during the second quarter of the present century. 

It should also be noted that there had been a rapid development of 
professional education in medicine and law and the establishment of 
State universities as part of our general educational pattern. 


THE SPREAD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


At least five factors that helped account for the rapid development 
of colleges during the nineteenth century should be noted. They were: 
(1) the Ordinance of 1787, (2) the Dartmouth College decision, 
(3) the beginning of education for women, (4) the beginning of 
teacher education with the establishment of the first normal school, 
and (5) the Morrill Act. Of course there were a great many other fac- 
fors, including the development of our nation industrially, the rapid 
Increase of our population and its westward movement, and the demo- 
cratic interest in public education that led to the creation of state uni- 
versities, Even though all these and many other factors combined to 
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produce a great increase in the number of institutions of higher learn. 
ing, we shall discuss only the five mentioned above. 

The Ordinance of 1787. As we saw in Chapter 4 the Ordinance of 
1785 set apart certain sections of land in the Northwest Territory for 
the use of the public schools. Every state admitted to the Union from 
that date onward received land for schools. The Ordinance of 1787 
made no direct grants of land for education; but when land in the 
Northwest Territory was sold to the Ohio Company, the bill of sale 
written by authority of that ordinance confirmed the land grants to 
public schools given in 1785, and in addition set aside two townships 
in each county for higher education. Ohio University, founded at Ath- 
ens in 1803, received the first land grant for higher education. With 
the exception of Maine, Texas, and West Virginia, every state ad- 
mitted to the Union since 1800 has received not less than two town- 
ships for the purpose of founding a university. The grants for insti 
tutions of higher learning under this law have aggregated more thana 
million acres. The availability of these land grants was, in the begin- 
ning, the main reason for establishing state universities. As the cout 
try has developed, these universities have become institutions of gteat 
size and influence in our nation. 

The Dartmouth College Decision, In 1816 the New Hampshire 
legislature, assuming certain authority over Dartmouth College, passed 
a law which placed over the college's board of trustees a board 0 
overseers to be appointed by the governor. The law also designated 
the institution as Dartmouth University and gave the board of er 
seers the power of veto over the board of trustees. The trustees cattle 
the matter to the courts. In the now famous Dartmouth College E 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in a decision written by Chie 
Justice Marshall, decided in favor of the college. The charter grante 
to Dartmouth College in 1769 was declared to be a contract and thee 
fore not subject to change by the legislature without the consent © 
the trustees. 

The Dartmouth College decision was of the greatest importance mu 
the private colleges and universities of America. It safeguarded such 
institutions and their endowments from interference by civil author 
ties. It made possible the growth and integrity of our great private in 
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stitutions. It also had great influence on the development of state uni- 
versities. When it became evident that the state could not assume 
authority over private colleges, the states began to establish their own 
universities and colleges. Thus a large number of very important state 
universities came into being. 

Education of Women. The beginning of education for women had 
a great influence on the evolution of higher education in America. 
In 1800 there was not a college for women, or a college that accepted 
women students, in America. Mary Lyon’s work in the establishment 
of Mount Holyoke, and the beginnings of education for women, were 
desctibed in Chapter 2. The movement rapidly gained momentum. 
Coeducation was even slower in its development than separate colleges 
for women. To Oberlin College goes the honor of having the longest 
continuous history of coeducation. Oberlin admitted its first women 
students in 1837 and conferred its first baccalaureate degree upon a 
woman in 1841. 

To understand the enormous effect on the enrollment in colleges 
that came from the admission of women, one has only to look at the 
Statistics on the enrollment of women in our colleges and universities 
today, 

Teacher Education. With the establishment of the first public nor- 
mal school in the United States in 1839, there began a development 
of a group of institutions of collegiate rank that far outnumbered the 
Colleges of any other single category. 

There was a short discussion of teacher education in Chapter 1. It 
called attention to the fact that this field had advanced in a little more 
than a century from no provision whatever for the education of teach- 
ets to the very adequate provisions of the present time. 

The first teacher preparation in our country was undertaken by the 
academies, These institutions were on the secondary level. Teacher 
Preparation was not one of their important functions. Furthermore, 
they provided preparation only in the subject-matter fields. No at- 
tempt was made to show students how to teach and no observation ot 
Student teaching was available. 

More than a century before the establishment of the first normal 
School in the United States, there existed a good many institutions for 
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the education of teachers in Germany. These were called teachers semi- 
naries. They offered a rich background in subject matter and courses 
in the professional preparation of teachers. It is interesting to note, in 
the light of our present emphasis on general education, that the pro 
gram of studies in these German seminaries gave great emphasis to 
music, literature, history, mathematics, religious instruction, and the 
sciences. There were also courses in the art of teaching, and provisions 
were made for the students to practice what they had learned. 

Connected with each teachers seminary in Europe was what was 
called a model school or normal school. The word “normal” comes 
from the Latin norma, meaning a pattern or model. It was in Austria 
that the name normal school was first applied to the entire seminar. 
This was because of the importance in that country of the model ot 
normal school. The name came into use in France and later spread o 
England and America. 

The first normal school in America was a private institution estab- 
lished at Concord, Vermont, in 1823 by the Reverend Samuel Hall. 
The first public normal school was founded in Lexington, Massacht- 
setts, in 1839. It began with one teacher and three students. 

If you will turn back to Chapter 2 and read the story of the educ 
tional work of Horace Mann, you will learn that he, more than anf 
one else, was instrumental in bringing about the establishment of the 
first normal school and in extending the idea. He was secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education when the legislature made 
the first appropriation for a normal school. He also made the address 
at the dedication of the first normal-school building, in Bridgewateh 
Massachusetts, in 1846. On this occasion he said: 


Mr. President, I consider this event as marking an era in the progress of 
education, which, as we all know, is the progress of civilization 0” this 
western continent and throughout the world. It is the completion of ES 
um normal school-house ever erected in Massachusetts, in the Union, n 
this hemisphere. It belongs to that class of events which may happen an 
but are incapable of being repeated. 

I believe Normal Schools to be a new instrumentality in the adv 
ment of the race. I believe that, without them, Free Schools thems 
would be shorn of their strength and their healing power, and would ? 


ance 
elves 
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length become mere charity schools, and thus die out in fact and in form. 
Neither the art of printing, nor the trial by jury, nor the free press, nor 
free suffrage, can long exist, to any beneficial and salutary purpose, with- 
out schools for the training of teachers; for, if the character and qualifica- 
tions of teachers be allowed to degenerate, the Free Schools will become 
pauper schools, and the pauper schools will produce pauper souls, and the 
free press will become a false and licentious press, and ignorant voters 
will become venal voters, and through the medium and guise of republican 
forms, an oligarchy of profligate and flagitious men will govern the land; 
nay, the universal diffusion and ultimate triumph of all-glorious Chris- 
tianity itself must await the time when knowledge shall be diffused among 
men through the instrumentality of good schools. Coiled up in this in- 
stitution, as in a spring, there is a vigor whose uncoiling may wheel the 
spheres.” 


Starting in Massachusetts in 1839, in New York in 1845, in Penn- 
sylvania in 1848, and in Connecticut and Michigan in 1849, the nor- 
mal-school movement soon swept the whole country. Teacher educa- 
tion was well on its way, and because of it the-number of students in 
higher education increased enormously. 

The Morrill Act. The Morrill Act was discussed in Chapter 4 in 
Connection with the federal government’s financing of higher educa- 
tion. Here it should be noted that this act was one of the most potent 
forces in expanding our pattern of higher education during the nine- 
teenth century. Every state in the Union established a college of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts either separately or in connection with a 
University, 

The subjects offered by the original land-grant colleges, as the col- 
leges set up under the Morrill Act were called, were planned to meet 
the requirements of the law; in other words, the colleges provided 
Courses in agriculture and mechanic arts. However, as the years have 
Bone by these colleges have entered many other fields. Many of them 
i reality have become universities. Departments and professors have 

en added in all the liberal arts fields, and some of the colleges have 
established departments of education, music, and art, with majors in 
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these and a great many other fields. These colleges have provided edu- 
cation of a high order for a great many young men and women each 
year, and they are still enlarging and developing. 

In the southern states separate land-grant colleges were set up for 
Negro students. The land these states received from the federal gov 
ernment was divided, a part of it being set aside for separate schools 
for Negroes. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The first junior college was established just before the end of the 
century that saw such enormous expansion in higher education. The 
founding of state universities, women’s colleges, teachers colleges, and 
land-grant colleges was followed by the beginnings of the junior col- 
lege. 

William Rainey Harper, first president of the University of Chi- 
cago, is often referred to as the father of the junior-college movement; 
he was its most active supporter. It was largely through his efforts that 
the first junior college, Lewis Institute, was established in Chicago in 
1896. By 1900 there were eight private junior colleges. President 
Harper’s report to the board of trustees of the University of Chicago 
in 1903 discussed the junior-college movement in some detail. He 
pointed out many of the advantages that would result from the devel 
opment of such colleges. The first public junior college was established 
in connection with the township high school at Joliet, Illinois, 1? 
1902. It is still functioning. 

Once begun, the junior-college movement rapidly gained mome" 
tum. Twenty-five of the colleges were organized during the first dec 
ade of the present century. Many more have been established since 
then. In 1920 thirty-four of them joined in setting up the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Two years later the Commonwe 
Study reported the existence of 207 of these colleges. The junior col 
lege has been the fastest-growing institution in our educational system 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education made the 10° 
lowing report concerning junior colleges in 1947: 

Until recently college education was for the very few. Now 4 fifth d 
our young people continue their education beyond the high school. 
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Many young people want less than a full four-year college course. The 
two-year college—that is, the thirteenth and fourteenth years of our edu- 
cational system—is about as widely needed today as the 4-year high 
school was a few decades ago. 

The directory published in 1947 by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges shows that the enrollment in these institutions has grown from 
less than 51,000 in 1927-28 to more than 400,000 in 1946-47. The 
junior colleges listed number 648. . . . Of this total 315 are publicly 
controlled, and 333 privately controlled. . . . The average enrollment 
per junior college in 1945—46 was public 687 and private 235.° 


Types of Junior Colleges. In most communities where a public 
junior college has been established, it has been added as two extra 
gtades to the twelve-year public-school system already in existence. In 
many cases it has been housed in the senior high-school building. How- 
ever, in some school systems the introduction of a junior college has 
meant the reorganization of the entire educational pattern. Instead of 
changing from the 6-3-3 or the 8-4 type of organization to a 6-3- 
3-2 or an 8-4-2 plan, some cities have organized their secondary 
education in two four-year units and have adopted the 6—4—4 plan. 
Under this plan a six-year elementary school is followed by a four- 
year unit usually called the junior high school and made up of grades 
7,8, 9, and 10. This in turn is followed by another four-year unit usu- 
ally called the junior college and made up of grades 11 through 14. 
This type of organization is found in Pasadena and Ventura, Califor- 
nia, and in about thirty other cities in the West and Midwest. 

Where the 64-4 plan originated and who thought it up will not 
be discussed here, although this question has for some years been the 
Subject of spirited arguments. It is known, however, that this plan has 
been in continuous operation in Pasadena, California, for more than 
twenty years and has been a great success. This plan is mentioned fur- 
ther in the discussion of the junior-college curriculum, for it is here 
that the new type of organization makes its greatest contribution. In 
the meantime we shall note some of the other advantages to be gained 
from it, Thus, this plan makes possible a larger unit of organization. 


*President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American 
°mocracy, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1947, vol. 3, pp. 5, 8. 
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A great many junior colleges are so small that they cannot afford a 
suitable range of subjects or sufficient equipment for a first-class job 
of education. The larger unit makes this possible. It also makes pos- 
sible a better setup of guidance programs. The 6—4—4 plan holds the 
students better because there is no terminal point, with graduation, at 
the end of the twelfth year." 

If this plan is superior to the other plans of organization, why has 
it not spread more rapidly? Why have most of the junior colleges set 
up in recent years been of the two-year type? There are probably two 
answers: (1) A great many junior colleges are established in newly 
organized districts, each district made up of several already function- 
ing high-school districts. Hence one junior college serves the needs of 
several communities. The situation is analogous to that in a city system 
where a dozen elementary schools send pupils to one central junior 
high school. Under the two-year plan, a larger junior college can be 
established with a larger faculty, better facilities, and a more satisfac- 
tory program. In fact, in most state educational patterns the junior- 
college district is larger than any high-school district. (2) The two 
year program is much easier to set up. It is not necessary to change the 
high-school program. The curriculum of the new unit is usually pat 
terned after the first two years of a neighboring college or the state 
university, with a few additional terminal courses. On the other hand, 
setting up a 6-4-4 plan means replanning the whole curricular pat 
tern from the eleventh grade up. 

At the end of the school year 1949-1950, the four-year junior col- 
lege in Compton, California, was discontinued after nineteen years of 
continuous operation. Since it was often cited as one of the best €€ 
amples of this type of organization, the sudden decision to discontinue 
it came as a distinct surprise to the educational world. r 

There seem to be several reasons why the voters in the union dis- 
trict decided to do away with the four-year college and return tO the 
two-year plan. Perhaps the most important one was the parents’ desire 
to have their children graduate from a senior high school at the com 


* Excellent books on the four-year junior college are John A. Sexson and Joha w 
Harbeson, The New American College, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1946; 4 
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pletion of their secondary-school career. As the junior college grew, 
the dividing point between the lower and upper two grades became 
very marked. In fact, the four-year college was never quite that. It was 
two two-year institutions housed together and administered as one 
unit. With the return of many veterans to the school, the differences 
between the lower and upper divisions became even greater. The 
two divisions had separate social organizations, separate records and 
feports, separate athletic teams, and many separate assemblies. While 
the junior college may have been an administrative success, it did not 
fit the needs of those who paid the bills. In a democracy educational 
control comes up from the people. When the people do not approve 
of a school, they exercise their democratic right to change it. This hap- 
pened in Compton. 

Organization and Control of Junior Colleges. There are two types 
of junior colleges, private and public. The private junior colleges are 
usually under the control of a church organization or are organized as 
nonprofit educational institutions. The public junior-college districts 
are organized as are all other school districts. The laws of the various 
states set up the requirements regarding the number of available pu- 
pils and the assessed valuation needed for the formation of the district. 
Because these requirements vary greatly from state to state, each stu- 
dent should look up the laws for his particular state. The discussion of 
the powers and duties of the board of education and the superintend- 
ent in Chapter 4 also applies to the junior college. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education suggests the 
name "community college” for these public junior colleges. The name 
Seems to fit better than the present "junior college,” for it designates a 
College belonging to and used by a community, whereas junior college 
Suggests the first half of something to be finished later. 

All the authorities in this field agree that the junior college is part 
of the secondary-school system. It is concerned with the type of educa- 
tion that is fundamentally secondary, even when on a college or uni- 
versity campus. The public junior college is primarily a college for the 
community. There should be no tuition in a “community college”; it 
should be set up, financed, housed, and administered as part of the 
Public-school system. 
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The Junior-College Curriculum. The junior college must be pre- 
pared to meet the needs of two general groups of students: (1) those 
who plan to continue their education in a college or university, and 
(2) those who will end their formal education with the completion of 
junior college. The junior college was first set up to cater primarily 
to the first group; terminal education was looked down upon, The 
junior-college idea was sold largely on the basis that a student could 
get his first two years of college work nearer home and at less expense 
However, at the present time over two-thirds of the students in out 
junior colleges are taking terminal courses. 

Planning the first two years of college work is a relatively simple 
affair. The junior-college authorities know where most of the graduates 
will continue their education; therefore they try to duplicate as neatly 
as possible the courses offered in these institutions. Part of the program 
calls for furnishing the courses that are necessary in pre-professional 
education. 

It is in its plans for terminal education that the junior college shows 
its greatest educational insipht. There are several types of students 1n 
the terminal program: (1) those who have not selected a vocation and 
who wish two more years of cultural or general education; (2) those 
who want vocational education to prepare them for semiprofessional 
occupations where the minimum technical education is necessary; (3) 
those who want straight trade training. Many of the last group coms 
from high schools where vocational training is not offered of where 
they cannot prepare sufficiently to enter a trade. 

In planning a terminal program for a community college the school 
authorities must keep in mind the needs of the community as well 2$ 
of the students. Three graduate students of the author’s, in a seminat d 
higher education in the summer of 1949, formulated terminal p^? 
grams for three communities. One man planned a program for Roch: 
ester, Minnesota. Rochester is a small city whose main industry 18 the 
Mayo Clinic. Since the educational level of the general population 1 
high, he set up terminal courses for office workers and technicians g 
also included a great many cultural courses. Another man plan?® à 
program for Rock Island, Illinois, an industrial community with many 
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heavy industries. His terminal program was largely vocational. The 
third man planned a program for a small agricultural center in Ne- 
braska; his plans dealt largely with agricultural problems. These three 
terminal programs have little in common because they were planned 
for communities that are very different. The community college serves 
its students best when it serves the community. 

While the program of the four-year junior college has much in 
common with the two-year junior-college program, it has many differ- 
ences. The four-year junior college does not have to meet college en- 
trance requirements at the end of the twelfth grade; hence it has more 
freedom in planning its program than the senior high school combined 
with a two-year junior college. It can develop a vastly superior, well- 
integrated general education program in every field. For example, in 
the science field the usual high school offers a year of biology in the 
tenth grade which is taken by all the students. In grades 11 and 12, 
physics and chemistry are offered as electives. But when the graduate 
enters college he finds it necessary to go back to the general science 
field for courses in biological and physical science. The four-year junior 
college can have an integrated four-year program in science, and also 
in such fields as social studies and the humanities. Probably the greatest 
argument in favor of a four-year junior college or community college 
is that it makes possible a four-year integrated program of general 
education. 

The Junior-College Teacher. Some of you will teach in junior 
colleges. In most states the certification of teachers on this level has not 
been well defined, but the trend is to require certificates in public junior 
colleges. In some states a general secondary certificate is sufficient for 
this level, 

Two types of positions are open in junior colleges: those in general 
education and those in specialized vocations. For the former the teacher 
heeds a broad, general education covering a large field; this can well be 
supplemented by special preparation in some one subject or a narrower 
field. For the latter the teacher must be an expert in the skills he is to 
teach, but a general education is also desirable. Teachers in both fields 
should have a thorough knowledge of the physical and mental develop- 
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ment of young people and the techniques of teaching pupils of this 
age. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The first institutions of higher learning established in this country 
were four-year colleges. Most of these, as we noted earlier in this chap- 
ter, were for the preparation of ministers for the various religious 
denominations. As time went by, some of them developed into uni- 
versities and others became liberal arts colleges. 

There are now a great many four-year liberal arts colleges in Amet- 
ica. Although most of them were formerly controlled by religious 
gtoups, the trend has been away from church control. Hence today the 
majority of those that were once controlled by Protestant denomina- 
tions are now under self-perpetuating boards of trustees. 

The purpose of the liberal arts college is to complete the formal 
education of some of its students and to prepare others for later pre 
professional work in a university. 

The term "university" is used in this country in many different ways 
Usually it connotes a group of colleges that function under a single 
charter or that were established by a single act of a legislature. TE 
term is also applied to other institutions, as in business "universities 
chiropractic "universities." For our purposes we shall use the term t0 
mean a group of colleges. 

The American university is usually a large institution, covering 4 
great many fields. It generally includes a four-year liberal arts college. 
This may not be called a college, but nevertheless it offers four years of 
liberal arts work leading to a baccalaureate degree. There is also à 
graduate school whose curriculums lead to the master's and doctors 
degrees. These degrees are usually bestowed in the same major fields as 
the bachelor’s degree. 

The greatest development in the university in the past century has 
occurred in the field of professional education. Beginning with the first 
medical school in 1765 and the first law school in 1779; schools ie 
colleges have been developed in education, engineering, dentist}, 
divinity, forestry, and in many other fields. 
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The first graduate work was begun in Johns Hopkins in 1881. To- 
day graduate schools are an important part of our educational pattern; 
the development on this level has been especially rapid in the field of 
professional education. If you are to be important in the field of teach- 
ing you must plan to work on the graduate level. Several states now 
require one year of graduate study for secondary certification. Con- 
tinued graduate study leading to a doctor's degree is necessary for hold- 
ing important administrative positions or teaching in a college or uni- 
versity. 


TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education of some type is found in every civilization. Its 
aims and goals are derived from the philosophy of the social order 
of which it is a part; this was brought out in Chapter 3. Since we live 
ina democracy, higher education in this country should be keyed to 
the democratic ideal that guides our life pattern. If we are to have 
equal freedom and equal rights, we must develop a democratic system 
of higher education. We must develop at this level equality for all our 
people regardless of sex, race, religious faith, or economic status. These 
things are fundamental to the realization of the best possible demo- 
cratic state. Many trends in this direction are evident in our colleges 
and universities; we shall point out a few of them. 

More Attention to the Individual Student. The modern college 
devotes much attention to the individual student. But that has not 
always been true of colleges and universities in America. During the 
nineteenth century higher education in this country was under the 
influence of German universities. A great many of our college presi- 
dents and professors were graduates of these universities, and they 
brought with them the philosophy and methods of higher education in 
Germany. The emphasis was on subject matter. The German professor 
lectured and gave examinations. He spent most of his time doing re- 
search. The university granted degrees but gave no attention to the in- 
dividual student. It accepted no responsibility for his housing, feeding, 
activities, or health. The relationship was purely intellectual. 

Today we know that the whole student comes to college. He is not 
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just an intellect, he is a citizen in a democratic state. Since education is 
a process of developing a whole personality, colleges today are greatly 
concerned with their students' total life pattern. 

This new concept of higher education has led to the formation of 
departments of student personnel. A student receives a great deal of 
personal attention; it often begins before he enters. He probably takes 
a battery of placement examinations as part of the entrance routine. 
When he arrives at college he is further examined and diagnosed so 
that his education can be planned to fit him as an individual. Most 
colleges also have an orientation program for freshmen. Some of these 
programs are given the week before classes begin. This enables a stu- 
dent to become acquainted with the college and its program before he 
registers, and it enables his advisers to become acquainted with him so 
that they can work with him more intelligently. 

Colleges no longer boast of the large percentage of freshmen they 
“flunk” and send home. When freshmen are carefully selected and 
advised by a functioning personnel department and when their teachets 
are interested in them as individuals, very few of them fail to become 
acceptable college students. The trend today is away from the mass 
handling of freshmen and toward more individualized guidance. 

Better Provisions for Student Health. Some type of health program 
has been set up in all institutions of higher learning. Most colleges 
and universities accept complete responsibility for student health prob- 
lems during the complete college course. This means a careful physical 
examination as part of the entrance procedure. After the student has 
been admitted, he has the services of a group of doctors and nurses. 
Most institutions are equipped with the necessary laboratories for 
special tests, and many provide rest homes and hospitals. Necesse 
operations and hospital care are part of the services the student receives 
for the health fee he pays. 

More Adequate Housing and Feeding Facilities. Most institutions 
of higher education accept the responsibility of housing and feeding 
their students. Hundreds of dormitories containing thousands of rooms 
have been built in recent years. Most of them have dining rooms # 
which the students eat. A satisfactory place to live, with well-planned 
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meals, is conducive.to better work on the part of students. These living 
halls also take care of much of the students’ social life. 

A generation or two ago few colleges accepted any responsibility for 
the lives of their students outside of the classroom. But following the 
First World War, American colleges and universities discovered the 
student as an individual and began a program of out-of-class educa- 
tion. The provision of better housing and feeding facilities is one of the 
results of this discovery. 

Better Extracurriculum Activities. Student unions, also a result of 
the discovery of the student as an individual, are the center of student 
life on most campuses. Most of them are given over entirely to social 
life; no classes are held in them. Provision is made for all types of 
recreation, and places to eat are commonly included. The unions make 
it possible for the campus to be the center of the students’ lives. 

The trend is toward more student government. Whereas, in days 
gone by, the students played at government, now they have a real part 
in the government of student affairs on the campus. Most colleges 
and universities are glad to turn over to them many problems concern- 
ing their campus activities. On most campuses the students publish 
their own papers, usually without faculty supervision. Student govern- 
ment does not typically extend to athletics, because such sports as foot- 
ball and basketball have become big business and are usually under 
a faculty committee. 

The Curricular Trend Toward More General Education. The day 
of narrow specialization on the undergraduate level is definitely over. 
The trend is toward majors covering a wider area and toward courses 
of a more general nature. It is away from unrestricted free electives and 
toward a required pattern of general education, particularly in the 
lower division of the college. 

Several very important studies have been made in the field of gen- 
etal education. The most extensive of these is the one sponsored and 
directed by the American Council on Education and made coópera- 
tively by a group of colleges and universities from 1939 to 1944. The 
final report, published in four volumes by the Council, contains valua- 
ble information regarding general education on the college level. An- 
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other very valuable study was made by a faculty committee of Harvard 
University. This was a three-year study that covered both secondary 
and higher education. The results were published in 1945 by the uni- 
versity under the title General Education in a Free Society. This study, 
too, made a significant contribution to the field of general educa- 
tion. 

The United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Earl J. McGrath, 
has for many years been interested in general education on the college 
level. He and nine faculty members of the State University of Iowa 
have contributed a volume, Toward General Education. Another pio- 
neer was Dr. Malcolm MacLean, who as dean of the General College 
of the University of Minnesota did much experimental work in this 
field. 

It would be difficult to name the outstanding colleges and universi- 
ties in the field of general education because the movement is so wide- 
spread. It would be still more difficult to discover a college that has not 
been affected by the new trend. 

It might be wise to define general education. Although there are 
as many definitions as there are writers in the field, we particularly like 
the short definition given by McGrath and his group: "General educa- 
tion, as we conceive it, is that which prepares the young for the com 
mon life of their time and their kind.” 

General education is more than education that is generally necessary: 
It is general as opposed to vocational. It is general as opposed to nat- 
row specialized courses. This movement has led to courses in science, 
social studies, the humanities, and other fields that cover a wide range 
of subject matter. General education has not produced new subject 
matter. Its contribution is a new philosophy and a new arrangement of 
subject matter. 

The development of general education is the most important event 
in the college and university field in our time. It is indeed a milestone 
in the history of higher education in America. 

Colleges Better Equipped for Their Functions. The old college W 
made up of classrooms with lecture platforms, where professors talke 


5 Earl J. McGrath and others, Toward General Education, The Macmillan Ce 
pany, New York, 1948, p. 9. 
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and students wrote. Although there are still colleges in which such 
equipment prevails, they are not at all common. The modern college 
has mote functional buildings, with extensive seminar rooms, libraries, 
laboratories, shops, theaters, hospitals, infirmaries, studios, radio sta- 
tions, airfields, and experimental plants of many kinds. Schools of 
education have laboratory or demonstration schools. Schools of medi- 
cine have hospitals. Schools of law have courtrooms. Schools of agri- 
culture have great farms and forests. Schools of engineering have ex- 
tensive laboratories and demonstration plants. The college or university 
whose program is keyed to the problems of modern life needs modern 
buildings and equipment in order to do the best possible job. A prom- 
inent feature in modern teaching is equipment for the use of moving 
pictures, film strips, opaque projections, and the many other audio- 
visual aids to teaching that are now available. 

College and University Teaching More Attractive as a Vocation. 
The President’s Commission on Higher Education called attention to 
the vast expansion in college and university education that is currently 
taking place and will probably continue for many years. There is an 
increasing demand for college teachers, and this demand is accom- 
panied by many things that make teaching in college more attractive. 
Teachers in institutions of higher learning are paid better than ever 
before. More adequate provisions are also being made for group health 
insurance, hospitalization, housing, adequate retirement pay, and sab- 
batical leaves with pay. College teaching is an attractive field at present 
and should grow even more attractive. If you plan to work in this field 
it will be necessary to carry your education through to the doctorate, 
not before you begin teaching but after you have had some experience 
as a teacher. College teachers need a basic cultural education and highly 
specialized education in their major field, They must know the best 
methods of teaching young adults. 

There was a time when college teachers were selected solely for 
their ability to do scholarly research and write books. This is much less 
true today. Most colleges put the greatest emphasis on the ability to 
teach over an extended area. The general education courses demand 
teachers who are at home in a broad cultural area. Teachers who can 
Bive courses in the humanities or the social studies or the sciences are 
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much in demand. The narrow subject-matter specialist finds his teach- 
ing range limited largely to courses on the graduate level. 

Trends in Teacher Education. There are many important trends 
in teacher education both in teachers colleges and in the schools of 
education in universities. The curricular trend, as we have seen, is 
toward broader major fields of study and a greater emphasis on general 
education. In no field has the trend toward general education been 
more important than in the preparation of teachers. The professional 
curticulum gives much more emphasis to studying the growth and 
development of the individual child. There is also much greater interest 
in studying society, particularly the community problems that involve 
children. In the field of student teaching there has been a rapid ex- 
pansion of internships, under which students are sent to public-school 
systems where they teach under supervision while still enrolled in 
college. The internship usually lasts for one college term. Students are 
not sent out as interns until they have had at least one term in the 
laboratory school on the campus where they have observed master 
teachers at work. There is much greater emphasis on teaching aids, 
particularly audio-visual aids. 

The trend is toward the more careful selection of those who ate to 
become teachers. Their selection is not based, as it once was, on in- 
telligence tests and school marks alone. We now know that such 
attributes as mental stability, personality, and health are of very great 
importance, 

The college’s interest in those it sends out to teach does not end 
when they have been gtaduated. Most institutions concerned with the 
education of teachers also do inservice work for and with teachers. 
This involves classes on the campus in the evening and on Saturday 
morning, and classes at more distant points to which college teachers 
are sent to meet groups of interested teachers. Some colleges also have 
a follow-up program for graduates who are teaching for the first time. 


THINGS TO DO 
What type of high school organization is common in your state? Se 
how many schools you can find that are organized on the 8—4 plan. 
Do the same for the 6-6 plan. Which is more common? It might be 
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well to talk with the principals of both types of high schools, and find 
out which pattern they prefer. 

Study the development of the junior college in your community or 
state. How common are these colleges? How are they related to the 
high schools? Are they considered part of the secondary-school system? 
How are they financed? Are special certificates needed to teach in a 
junior college? If so, what are the requirements? 

Study the high-school curriculum in your state. How has it changed 
in recent years? 

Look up the catalogues of several colleges in your state. Study the 
entrance requirements. Do you think they are well thought out? How 
do they differ? Can you suggest better entrance requirements? 

Look up the eight-year study in the library. See if any schools in 
your state codperated in the study. See if you can find out what has 
happened to the curriculum of these schools since the study was com- 
pleted. 

Note the trends in higher education discussed in this chapter. Check 
the college or university you are attending and try to discover if these 
trends are evident. Can you discover others? 
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CHAPTER 7 


Child Growth and Development 


In Chapter 3 we discussed the relationship between growth and 
education. Education begins at birth and should continue as an active 
process until the end of life. Physical growth stops at maturity, but 
educational growth continues as long as a person has fruitful expeti 
ences. The type and amount of growth determine the education of an 
individual. For example, growth that ceases with the end of school 
is, at least partially, wasted effort. Growth that begins as part of the 
educative process in school should continue throughout life. Growth 
is a process. It therefore follows that education is also a process. Edu 
cation is not a fixed end to be attained. Education is a growing proces 
and the logical end is capacity for further growth. 


THE ORIGINAL NATURE OF THE CHILD 


What does a child bring into the world with him? Much has been 
written about this subject. Most of it has been based upon study and 
observation of newborn infants. It is evident that the newborn chil 
has a well-developed body. There are a great many activities that a 
child carries on soon after birth, the majority of them associated with 
the maintenance of life. However, many of these movements ate une 
organized and random. It is some time before they are replaced by 
mote specialized activities. There was a time when psychologists be 
lieved that there was an instinctive basis for the actions of infant 
In other words, these actions were due to certain well-developed €? 
dencies which were present at birth. But now the psychologists are not 
so sure about the child’s original nature. In general, however, they € 
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lieve that an infant’s actions are the result, not of inborn instincts, but 
of early learning. 

Psychologists use the term “stimuli” to designate the things that act 
upon the individual from the outside, causing certain changes within. 
Light is the stimulus that causes a person to see. Sound waves in the 
atmosphere are the stimuli of hearing. In general, an individual learns 
about the outside world through these stimuli. At birth, the child is 
equipped to receive certain stimuli and make responses to them. These 
stimuli come to him mostly through sight, touch, taste, and hearing. 
Usually the responses set off are diffuse and it is some time before 
they become coórdinated and meaningful. 


THE TEACHER'S CONCERN WITH GROWTH 


Although the child's early years are of great importance to his future, 
they are of less immediate interest to the teacher than what happens 
to him after he enters school. Knowledge of his history is useful to her; 
but she must focus her attention on how best to provide him, as a 
developing school-age child, with the best possible conditions for pro- 
moting growth and hence education. 

To understand the growth of the child, it is necessary to study him 
longitudinally. That is, he must be followed through many years of 
physical and mental development. You will learn little about the 
growth of trees by looking at a dozen trees of different ages. If you 
want to learn about the growth of trees, you should plant a tree and 
follow its growth day by day and year by year. Only then will you 
know how a tree grows. The same general conclusion can be made 
Concerning children. They grow at different rates and respond to differ- 
€nt types of environments. They mature at different ages. The teacher 
must be conscious of the growth pattern of every child she teaches. 

When a teacher receives a new pupil she wants to discover every- 
thing she can about him. She needs to know his present status physi- 
cally, mentally, and educationally. She must know much of his past 
history to understand his present status, She will also learn much about 
his present status by means of certain tests and measurements. It is not 
difficult to determine how tall a child is, how much he weighs, how 
old he is, how many words he can spell, or how well his vocabulary is 
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developed. As important as this type of information is, it is not as 
important as information concerning his present status in its relation 
to his past history. It is important to know his score on a certain test, 
but it is more important to know the relationship of that score to his 
score on a similar test a year ago. Present status is important, but rate 
of growth is more so. It is important to know the mental age ofa 
child, but it is even more important to know the relationship between 
it and his chronological age. A child with a mental age of six can do 
certain things. But two children, both with a mental age of six but 
one four years old and the other nine, will need very different treat 
ment in the classroom. They will learn at different rates. The teachet 
must also know what special aptitudes her pupils have, how rapid their 
rates of growth are, and what the length and character of their past 
education have been. If she gives an arithmetic examination, the results 
will tell her how much subject matter her pupils have mastered of 
memorized, but not how each pupil’s score measures up to his possibil- 
ities. 

We have identified education with growth and development. Teach- 
ing is concerned with education, and therefore it has much to do with 
growth. Teaching at its best is concerned with stimulating and guiding 
growth, 

The pupil should grow in his mastery of knowledge, his develop 
ment of skills, and his understanding and appreciation of art, musi 
literature, and the society in which he lives. As an individual he should 
grow in emotional balance, poise, self-reliance, health, and a sense q 
social responsibility. It should be remembered that growing is not just 
adding to. Growth involves assimilation and reorganization. A boy ® 
not a little man. An adult is not a child "writ large.” 


SOME SPECIAL ASPECTS OF GROWTH 
GROWTH AND ENVIRONMENT 


Education has much to do with the environment. Growth is the 
result of the interaction of the child and his environment. We shall 
not argue the relative importance of the child and the environment 
It is the teacher’s task to see that when a child interacts with his ks 
vironment, worth-while growth in the right direction takes place. 


in the Chicago Schools. (Chicago Public 
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behavior and his growth pattern are both conditioned by his environ- 
ment. It is therefore of the greatest importance that the school give 
him the best possible environment. Environment is not here used in its 
narrow sense of physical objects about a child. Environment includes 
all the things with which a child varies. The school is able to present 
to the child a specialized environment. It is regulated, purified, and 
controlled. The child is surrounded by the things that the school au- 
thorities deem best for growth and development. Obviously the school 
cannot directly control the environment of the children during the 
time when they are not in school. Too often the faults of John and 
Mary are blamed on heredity or some inborn tendency when actually 
they are the result of poor environment or unwise direction. When 
teachers realize the importance of providing the right mental and 
physical environment for children, they will better appreciate their own 
importance and responsibility. Teaching becomes an exciting adven- 
ture when the teacher realizes that heredity did not settle all the prob- 
lems of education for her. 

Psychologists once assumed that much of what a child would be- 
come was determined before birth. They believed that when two cells 
united to form the individual, much of the life pattern was also deter- 
mined. Of course many attributes such as race, color of eyes and hair, 
size, and other physical characteristics are determined. But the assump- 
tion that mentality is fixed is open to question. A spirited discussion is 
going on in psychological circles concerning the IQ (intelligence 
quotient; it is arrived at by dividing the mental age by the chronologi- 
cal age). It has been assumed by some that the IQ is constant and 
hot subject to change. On the other hand, many psychologists believe 
that it is not fixed but can be raised by proper environment and skillful 
teaching. Although it is not our purpose to take sides in this argument, 
it should be noted that one of the functions of education is to develop 
children’s capabilities to the fullest. Perhaps a teacher will find new 
and undeveloped areas of intelligence in a child that have remained 
hidden because of poor environment or unskillful teaching. Perhaps 
she will help him to achieve a higher level of intelligence. It matters 
not which school of psychology the teacher follows; the teaching job of 
furnishing the best possible conditions for growth remains the same. 
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The end results are the same. The psychological explanation of whether 
the child’s intelligence has actually increased or is simply used better is 
of no great importance to the teacher. 


CONTINUOUSNESS OF GROWTH 


Another important aspect of growth is that it is continuous. How- 
ever, it does not continue at the same rate in all children or in the same 
child all the time. It may be speeded up and then slowed down. But it 
still continues. This is as true of mental growth as it is of physical 
growth. 


GROWTH AND MATURATION 


Maturation is a term used to describe the general process of growth 
and development that takes place in a child year by year. It refers to 
the process through which an individual progresses from infancy to 
full development. Maturation should not be confused with the growth 
that takes place as the result of learning. Maturation refers to growth 
that occurs quite separately from learning. The changes that take place 
in a child because of maturation are mental as well as physical. All 
children pass through. various stages of physical and mental develop- 
ment. These are associated with the growth of the body and the ma- 
turing of its functions. These stages are intimately associated with the 
endocrines, or ductless glands. Adolescence occurs in the process of 
development when certain bodily functions mature, regardless of any 
education the individual has had. 

Many experiments have been carried on by psychologists in the 
field of maturation. They have worked with children who have been 
taught certain skills (climbing, buttoning, cutting, etc.) at various 
ages. These experiments have shown that learning is dependent upon 
maturation. There is an optimum time at which certain things C4? be 
learned most easily. Some things that are taught with difficulty t° 
young children can be taught with great ease to older children. For 
example, it has been determined that certain processes in arithmetic 
can be taught with much greater ease if they are postponed until the 
child is sufficiently mature. The process of maturation continues, a 
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each year the growing child is a different individual. Education must 
make maximum use of all the available information concerning matu- 
tation. 


INTERESTS 


Maturation and learning are closely connected with interests; for as 
achild grows and develops, his interests widen and change. 

Where do interests come from? There was a time when psycholo- 
gists believed that the answer had to do with the original nature of the 
child and his “instincts.” The psychology books of a decade or two ago 
contained long lists of instincts that led to interests and to a certain 
extent determined the child’s behavior. Many of these instincts were 
considered to be present at birth, but others developed later as a part of 
maturation. For example, interest in the opposite sex was thought to be 
instinctive, but it did not develop until adolescence. Present-day psy- 
chologists do not consider instincts to be basic motives for acts. They 
generally recognize the futility of trying to distinguish the drives that 
are “innate” from those that are "acquired" through experience. How- 
ever, it is true that many of these acquired drives or interests may be 
based upon fundamental organic cravings. We can safely say that a 
child is not born with interests. He acquires them through experiences, 
which he gets through contact with his environment. Therefore to 
answer the question we must turn to an examination of the influence 
of the environment. 

Different types of environment bring forth different interests. For 
example, a child who grows up in the home of a college teacher may 
develop a great interest in books because he was brought up in an 
environment of books. Some children who live far from any place to 
swim have no interest in that sport. The youth of England are not 
interested in baseball. During World War II the armed forces dis- 
covered that many farm boys were greatly interested in and very skill- 
ful with machinery; these boys had had modern mechanized farm 
environments. Thus, children develop interests largely on the basis of 
their environments. Once again it is necessary to point out that the 
term “environment” is used here in a broad sense that includes much 
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more than the physical surroundings. Interests are very important in 
education. An interested child learns with more ease than an apathetic 
one. Hence it is essential that a teacher understand interests and how 
to make use of them in the classroom. 

As a child grows through maturation and learning, his interests 
widen. First they are concerned with home and family. Then they 
broaden to take in playmates. Later the school extends them. As a 
child's environment widens through experience, his expanding in- 
terests make possible a richer education. New experiences bring new 
interests; the new interests in turn lead to new experiences. Children's 
interests change as they grow older. A child of seven is interested in 
one type of book or radio program; it will have no appeal to him as an 
adolescent. When he becomes a man he puts away childish things for 
more mature interests. Interests are products of both learning and 
maturation. 

A child's general behavior pattern changes with his changing in- 
terests. A teacher learns about children by studying their behavior. 
Maturation, interests, behavior, environment, and education are all 
tied up together. If a child of twelve behaves like a child of six, the 
teacher should look for an explanation. In fact, when any child has 
interests that are not normal for his age, ability, and environment, the 
teacher must begin to look for the reason. 

“John is going to Stanford, then to Harvard Law School. Then he 
is coming in with me to practice law,” says the indulgent father. John 
may want to go to an agricultural college to study horticulture so that 
later he can manage a citrus grove. But in the interest of parental 
harmony and security, he may go to Stanford and Harvard and practice 
law. If he follows his father's interests instead of his own, his education 
will be an uninteresting experience. Too often parents plan ready-made 
lives for their children. The boy or girl who can develop a normal 
interest, in a normal environment, select his own college and choose à 
vocation in the field where his interests lie will get a better education. 
Too often education that runs counter to interests leads to frustration 
and regret. Too many college students work against their own interests 
and too many of them end up as badly adjusted individuals. Any col- 
lege professor who takes the time to talk with students will unearth 
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many students who are interested in one field and working in an- 
other. 

The wise teacher studies interests. She capitalizes on these driving 
forces in her teaching. She helps develop new interests by excursions 
and other exposures to new environments. Parents should also study 
their children’s interests. They should realize that interests change and 
develop not by parental demand, but only as the result of new en- 
vironments, additional learning, and the normal maturation of the 
individual. 


EMOTIONS 


Emotions are closely connected with interests. In fact, any real in- 
terest is more or less charged with emotion. A child is interested in the 
things he likes, and he always seeks satisfaction. Both liking and satis- 
faction are emotions. It is difficult to think of any behavior pattern that 
is not in some way concerned with emotion. 

What ate emotions and where do they come from? It is not easy 
to define “emotion.” However, we know that it is a mental state that 
has to do with joy, anger, dread, amusement, disgust, fear, and a great 
many other states in which a person is moved or excited, or has other 
strong feelings. Emotions are ever-present, they pervade all thought 
and action. 

Psychologists once looked upon emotions as mental states that ac- 
company certain instincts. Thus, “combat,” which was thought to be 
an instinctive action, was accompanied by anger or rage, which is an 
emotion. Both the combat and the anger were considered to be inborn, 
that is, instinctive. The psychologists made long lists of instincts and 
their accompanying emotions. The parental instinct was accompanied 
by tender emotions such as love; assertion and display were accom- 
panied by elation and a feeling of superiority. Now, however, the 
experimental evidence seems to point to some other explanation of 
emotions. There is no evidence that emotions are inborn, although 
newborn infants act as though they had emotions. The exact truth is 
difficult to determine because no one knows what emotional expe- 
riences a newborn infant has. 

The teacher does not need to know what emotions are and where 
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they come from. Her only interest in them is in understanding them 
and in knowing how to make the maximum use of them in her teach- 


ing. 
EMOTIONS AND HEALTH 


Much research has been done in the field of emotions and health, 
The earliest and perhaps the best-known research has concerned the 
telationship of emotions to the digestion. It has been demonstrated 
that strong emotions influence the flow of the digestive juices, such 
emotions as rage, anxiety, or fear often bringing on indigestion. Emo: 
tions also affect the circulatory system; the heart beats more rapidly 
and the blood pressure is increased in some cases. There is also a close 
relationship between the emotions and the functioning of the glands of 
internal secretion. 

Later when you study psychology you will learn more about the 
nature of the emotions and their relationship to health. Here, however, 
we may generalize by saying that such emotions as joy, happiness, 
contentment, satisfaction, and the like have a positive educational 
value, whereas such emotions as sorrow, fear, worry, anxiety, rage, and 
the like are detrimental. Hence school work that is done with satis- 
faction, joy, happiness, and contentment is conducive to normal growth 
and development. But school work that is accompanied by fear, dread, 
and unhappiness is detrimental to general health. 


EMOTIONS AND LEARNING 


“Whatever serves rather directly a deep emotional need is apt t0 
make for strong and sound motivation in learning, for in all prob- 
ability all reasoning processes have emotional moorings.” This was 
the conclusion reached by a group of experimental psychologists at 
Sarah Lawrence College. 

If a child works with joy, understanding, interest, and willingness 
and views his work with satisfaction, real learning is taking place. But 
if he is driven to an uninteresting task, if he approaches it with feat, 
dread, disinterestedness, anger, and compulsion, the results are likely to 
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be without value. The wise teacher knows about emotions and how to 
use them. The old-time teacher who beat each boy who missed a word 
in spelling was using emotions. The other old-timer who gave a prize 
to each child who spelled the words correctly was also using emotions. 
But both of them were using them incorrectly. 

One type of learning, known as appreciation, is very closely tied up 
with emotions. The appreciation of the best in music, art, architecture, 
dress, books, and plays is fundamentally an emotional result. The cut- 
ticulum may deal with facts and concrete examples, but the end result 
sought is an emotional experience called “appreciation.” 

Emotions differ with the various stages in the growth of the indi- 
vidual. Maturation and learning do much to make the emotional re- 
actions of a high-school pupil vastly different from those of a child in 
kindergarten. So the teacher must know a great deal about the emo- 
tional development of children and the differences in their emotional 
reactions at various ages. She must also see to it that the children are 
allowed to live in accordance with the emotional pattern of their age. A 
teacher who says “Now be a little man” to a weeping six-year-old with 
a bloody finger does not know her psychology. A six-year-old must 
not be asked to show the emotional behavior of an adult. Treating 
high-school students as infants is equally erroneous. 


PERSONALITY 


In this chapter we have dealt with the physical and mental growth 
of the child. We have discussed physical, mental, and emotional factors 
and their relation to growth. The total growth of a child can be summed 
üp as the development of personality. 

What is personality? Once again we are confronted with an idea 
that is difficult to define and yet is commonly used and understood by 
laymen as well as psychologists. The dictionary tells us that personality 
18 what makes one person different from another. Reading numerous 
attempts by psychologists to define the term makes the dictionary 
definition seem quite adequate. Personality is what makes you you. 

Personality is not just an abstract word or idea. It can be readily 
explained in such terms as height, weight, color, disposition, emotional 
balance, maturity, and many other physical, mental, and emotional 
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attributes. Every individual interprets the personalities of the people 
with whom he comes in contact. The teacher has definite ideas about 
the personality of each child she teaches. Each child has an equally 
definite idea about the personality of the teacher. So personality has 
something to do with the effect one person has on another. Two teach- 
ers writing about the same pupil may describe a very different per- 
sonality. Teacher A says that Mary is a shy, hesitant, cold, tongue-tied, 
underdeveloped, backward child. Teacher B says that Mary is a re: 
served, quiet, confiding, coóperative, and altogether lovable child. Be- 
cause obviously Mary cannot be both at the same time, it seems to 
follow that Teacher A has one kind of relationship with her, and 
Teacher B another. 

Each one of us interprets personality as the effect another person has 
on us. When a college administrator is asked bya superintendent of 
schools to write down on a blank what type of personality a certain 
individual has, he will merely put down his interpretation of how that 
person affects him. We cannot measure a total personality as we meas- 
ure height or weight. The most important aspect of a child's develop- 
ing personality is that he should have every opportunity for normal 
growth and development. 


PHYSICAL GROWTH AND PERSONALITY 


When you meet someone, the first thing you see is his body, and 
your first impression of his personality comes from what you see. You 
note height, weight, color of hair and eyes, features, skin coloring, and 
bodily proportions. Of course you see his clothing and how it is wot®: 
So we must acknowledge the importance of the body—a personality 
must have a body in which to live. The body, however, is much more 
than simply the dwelling place of personality. The body and its func 
tions help to determine personality. Of first importance, and closely 
associated with personality, are the general health and physical condi 
tion of the body. A person with anemia, tuberculosis, diabetes, O! Ü 
disturbed condition of the thyroid gland, who has not taken the proper 
measures to combat such conditions, may suffer personality deteriora- 
tion. At least the physical attributes of personality will þe different 
Health and bodily vigor, with the accompanying feeling of physical 
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well-being which leads to joy in life, have much to do with the kind of 
personality needed in teaching. 

Some physical defects condition personality. One of the most com- 
mon is a defect in speech. The person who stutters or stammers and 
hence finds it difficult to express an idea sometimes retreats from 
social contacts. Other people are physically malformed or crippled. 
The most important factor concerning the personality of a physically 
handicapped individual is his attitude toward his handicap. Some of 
the world’s most amazing personalities have been people who were 
ctippled or in some manner physically handicapped. They have built 
acceptable personalities in spite of their handicaps, because of a good 
mental attitude. 


MENTAL GROWTH AND PERSONALITY 


Personality is bound up with intelligence. General intelligence 
largely determines whether a person is slow, infantile, brilliant, or 
unintelligent in his thinking and actions. It also has a potent influence 
on the child’s relationship to his environment, and hence on his 
growth. 

It is best to learn to understand children and to help them live 
Within their possibilities and limitations. This is of the greatest im- 
portance in the development of personality. Some teachers and parents 
attempt to have children do things that are beyond their abilities. The 
child is assigned a task and is scolded, punished, and disgraced if he 
does not do it. He is publicly denounced to his parents by a report card 
that he must take home from school. At the end of the year he may 
face failure of promotion and have to look forward to doing the whole 
miserable thing over again the next year. This kind of treatment pro- 
foundly affects personality. It tends to develop the kind of citizen that 
55 not wanted in a democracy. 

The most important thing a teacher has to learn about her pupils is 
their capabilities and backgrounds; when she knows these, she can help 
the children plan a school life that comes within these boundaries. A 
little Victory each day is very important to every growing child. There- 
fote never assign a task to a child unless you are certain he can do it; 
ever ask him to lift a load heavier than he can handle. The most im- 
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portant thing to remember is the necessity of building a life within the 
limitations of the child's capabilities. This is as true of very bright 
children as it is of those who learn slowly. Tasks that are always too 
easy are not conducive to growth. Each child needs to meet problems 
that challenge his best efforts. A brilliant child who goes through life 
without ever needing to exert himself is likely to develop an undesir- 
able personality. It should of course be remembered that brilliant 
people are not queer. Although some of the world's most interesting 
personalities never make high scores on intelligence tests, great intel- 
lects and great personalities often do go together. 


EMOTIONS AND PERSONALITY 


Emotions are very important in the development of personality; 
they often determine its dominant characteristic. We describe an in- 
dividual as being hateful, loving, bashful, friendly, quarrelsome, or 
moody. In each case we are using an emotional state to describe per- 
sonality. It is difficult to generalize regarding the relationship of emo- 
tional experiences to personality. The frequently recurring emotional 
experiences of children are part of growth and hence of education. 
Our remote ancestors gave much freer expression to their emotions 
than we do; they could scream with pain and roar with laughter. But 
our civilized society frowns upon such extreme emotional exhibitions. 
Modern civilization says "thou shalt not" to most emotional outbreaks. 
"Don't" is too often said to children; this is particularly true in the 
average home. The modern teacher is not a "Don't do that" person. 
She plans and works in a "do" atmosphere, which means that she helps 
the children to develop the right kinds of emotional outlets. 

'The main thing for the teacher to remember concerning emotions 
is that personality is best built when children have emotionally satisfy- 
ing experiences. They should grow in their ability to do, understand, 
and enjoy. The pre-teacher will find it very worth while to read Esther 
Brooke's little book, You and Your Personality. 


THE LEARNING PROCESS 


Children go to school to learn. Although it is true that much learn- 
ing takes place outside of school, the school is set up as a place where 
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children can learn in the best possible manner. The buildings and 
equipment are planned to facilitate learning. The teachers are experts 
in the learning process. Many who are now adults had teachers who 
had no scientific knowledge concerning the learning process. As a 
result, such people have many bad intellectual habits and many defi- 
ciencies that a skillful teacher would have prevented. You who are to 
be teachers will find out more about the learning process in courses 
in methods, child study, and educational psychology. 


MOTIVES IN LEARNING 


Motives are necessary for effective learning. They release energy 
for the task at hand. They lead a child to remain inactive or to do 
certain things instead of certain other things, and thus tend to direct 
behavior. There is no such thing as unmotivated learning. The motive 
may be weak or strong, poorly or well directed, external to or within 
the process; but a motive is always present. 

In the educative process, the motive for an act should be closely 
associated with the end result desired. If the motive for studying in a 
certain class is to achieve a “grade,” there may be a minimum of per- 
manent learning. The emphasis is on immediately using the material 
to pass an examination; afterward, having achieved its goal of a pass- 
ing grade, the material is forgotten. This happens because there is no 
possible relationship between the knowledge, attitude, or skill to be 
developed and the achieving of a grade. If the motive for an act lies 
Within the normal results of the act, it is usually good; if it lies outside 
the normal results, it is usually bad. A good motive leads to the best 
educational results. For example, one child learns to play a trombone 
30 he can take part in the school band; another one takes trombone 
lessons because his father gives him a dollar for every hour he prac- 
tices. One child learns to read rapidly because he has a great yearning 
t0 read books of adventure; another learns to read enough words per 
Minute so he will be promoted to the next grade. One child learns to 
add so he can help his mother shop for groceries. Another learns to 
add because he is punished for every problem he misses. It is possible 
' give examples of this kind almost indefinitely; however, these are 
Sufficient to show the meaning of good motivation. All of them indi- 
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cate that the motive for an act should be closely associated with the 
desired results. 

Many evil educational practices spring from the unwise use of moti- 
vation. Among them are music contests, prizes, marks and grades, essay 
contests, and other devices that cause students to strive for ends that 
are not related to education. 

It is important to remember that a good motive must always lie 
within the activity; it is an essential part of the learning process. The 
student should be motivated by the joy of doing the job at hand with- 
out any external thoughts of prizes, punishments, grades, promotions, 
or praise by the teacher. 


READINESS TO LEARN 


Earlier in this chapter there was a discussion of maturation. Readi- 
ness to learn is closely related to this growth apart from learning which 
we call maturation. In fact the learning process is closely related to 
readiness to learn. 

A good example of the importance of readiness to learn is to be 
found in the field of beginning reading. It has been discovered by ex 
periment that a child must have a mental age of six to begin success 
fully to read. Perhaps there is greater readiness at the mental age of six 
and a half years. To teach a child to read before he has reached this 
level of mental development is very difficult and often leads to bad 
personality development. No child should be taught reading until his 
level of maturation says he is ready. More than mental age is involved 
in beginning reading. A child must have developed to a point where 
he can see likenesses and differences, remember word forms, and do 
some abstract thinking. Readiness to read is also related to his physical, 
emotional, and social development. But, even so, he may not be ready 
to read. He may be interested in the material in books, but not in learn- 
ing to read as long as he can get some adult to read to him. There até 
many cases on record of bright children who did not learn to read be- 
cause they did not need to; but when parents and other adults stopped 
reading to them, they learned the skill very quickly. 

What is true of reading is also*true of arithmetic, spelling, and 
other subjects. There is little value in attempting to teach a child be 
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fore he is ready to learn. You will learn more about this when you 
study educational psychology and teaching methods. 

There is another important aspect of readiness. It has been found 
that children learn more easily and with greater satisfaction when 
they are ready to learn. This involves interest in the subject, and strong 
motivation—elements conducive to good learning. On the other hand, 
readiness with no possible outlet is very frustrating to a child. It is 
not good to want to read and have no chance to learn how, to want to 
play and have no ball, to be ready to eat and have no food, or to want 
to play in a band and have no instrument or instructor. Therefore the 
teacher should remember two things in connection with readiness: 
first, to wait until the child is ready before introducing a subject; and 
second, to provide the subject matter as soon as the child is ready. 


TRIAL-AND-ERROR LEARNING 


When a child meets a situation or problem for which he has no 
solution based on past experience, he usually resorts to hit-or-miss or 
trial-and-error learning. However, both these terms are misleading, 
because there is something more than random action in what the child 
does. Usually there is a thinking process during which he explores 
possible solutions; he relates the present situation to past solutions and 
habits. Out of this may evolve a “trial” solution of the problem at 
hand. We select and retain or learn the responses that are instrumental 
in helping to attain the sought-for goal or aims. A hungry cat in a pen 
With food in sight will try many things, and it may finally hit upon 
the move that opens the door and lets it have the food. The animal 
has achieved its sought-for goal. The next time it finds itself in the 
Same situation it will open the door much more readily. Because the 
Cat achieved its original goal, it has learned. 

Trial-and-error learning is fruitful only when the learner clearly 
Understands the desired objectives. If the objectives are confused, then 
the learning will indeed be “hit or miss.” 


SATISFIERS AND ANNOYERS IN LEARNING 


There is a general principle called effect that is very important in 
tducation, In general this principle teaches that learning that is ac- 
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companied by satisfaction is strengthened, and learning that is accom- 
panied by annoyance or dissatisfaction is weakened. Furthermore, a 
child tends to do over again anything that has resulted in a general 
feeling of satisfaction, and to avoid and not do over again those things 
that have resulted in dissatisfaction or annoyance. 

It is evident that effect is closely related to emotion, for satisfaction 
and annoyance are both emotional states. When a child is successful 
in doing something he is pleased. This feeling will lead him to solve 
the same or a like situation in the same general manner when he meets 
it. When a child is unsuccessful and the solution is incorrect, he will 
have a feeling of dissatisfaction or annoyance. This will lead him to 
try other possible solutions when he meets a like situation. 

Effect is closely related to interest. A child is interested in what he 
does well. He tends to avoid situations in which he has been a failure. 
The boy who can't make or fly a kite soon loses interest in kites. The 
boy who is very successful in making and flying model airplanes will 
be much interested in planes. 

Success is satisfying. Failure is annoying. Success and failure condi- 
tion learning to a large extent, so it is important that the child work 
successfully whenever possible. A teacher should never ask a child to 
do anything which she knows will lead to failure. 

A wise teacher always connects satisfaction with correct responses 
and dissatisfaction with incorrect responses. This idea has often been 
misinterpreted. In the past, it has sometimes led to punishments and 
rewards. 

People sometimes make annoyers out of things that should produce 
satisfaction. The judge who sentenced a delinquent youth to attend 
church for six months was misusing the church; he deliberately made 
church attendance an annoyer because it was a punishment. The 
mother who makes a child eat all his spinach because he pulled the 
cat’s tail is making spinach an annoyer; her child may avoid this food 
all his life for that reason. Likewise the teacher who as a punishment 
makes a boy memorize poetry, do extra problems, or write a paper 9 
George Washington is working against the law of effect. 

A teacher should not give prizes for good work or correct ansi 
The normal, natural result of work well done should be great satisfac- 


wers. 
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tion. A child should learn to spell not for a trip, a book, or a watch but 
for the joy of doing a job well. Many national organizations offer vari- 
ous prizes in the belief that they are helping the schools. These prizes 
should be withdrawn from the school program; for if a child works 
only when offered an external reward he is not getting the most out of 
education. 


EXERCISE OR USE IN LEARNING 


The general principle of exercise or use is fundamental in teaching a 
child to fix facts and form habits. (See Chapter 8.) It is closely related 
to effect in learning. We tend to make permanent the habits that we 
develop through exercise or use, and to lose what we once learned but 
do not exercise or use. An oration learned today is forgotten tomorrow. 
Walking is learned at an early age and is constantly exercised or used; 
therefore, it is a permanent habit. If children are to learn all the com- 
mon arithmetic combinations, these combinations must be presented 
many times and the correct responses made, with satisfaction to the 
children. Practice in writing correctly is another example of the law of. 
exercise. 

You may wonder why multiplication is not taught by memorizing 
the "tables." The answer should be evident. When a child meets 9 X 6 
the forthcomin g answer should be instantaneous and correct, and it will 
be if he has been well taught. However, if he has been taught the 
"tables," he will have to run through them until he comes to 9 X 6, 
because he does not know 9 X 6 aside from 9 X 4 and 9 X 5. The 
multiplication tables get in his way. Furthermore, some things should 
not be taught by this method. Appreciation in art, for example, is an 
emotional experience, not the result of an automatic combination of 
stimulus and response. You will learn in other courses many applica- 
tions of these principles. 


IMPORTANCE OF SELF ACTIVITY IN LEARNING 


À child learns through his own activities. It is not what the teacher 
presents to him that educates him; it is rather the responses that he 
himself makes to what is presented. His responses lead to experience 
and learning. ; 
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Many teachers have assumed that furnishing information to children 
influences behavior. This is not true. The educational function has not 
been fulfilled until the learner has had a new experience. It is not 
enough for the child to be given information about safety. Such infor- 
mation will be of no particular value to him until he has developed 
habits of safe living. 

Knowledge of grammar does not necessarily mean that a boy will 
speak correct English. No, this comes only through self activity—he 
will speak correct English only if he has had a satisfying experience in 
speaking correctly. 

Thorough knowledge of the laws of hygiene does not insure that a 
girl will eat correctly, take enough exercise, and keep her teeth clean. 
Knowledge is of value only when it leads to experience in doing the 
right thing. 

There is no permanent learning without self activity. 


THE PRODUCT AND PROCESS OF LEARNING 


Différentiation should be made between the learning process and 
the product of learning. A child is taught to spell a word correctly and 
continues to spell it correctly all the rest of his life. That accomplish- 
ment is a product of education; it is an easily identified product. The 
multiplication combinations, word meanings, skills, and knowledge in 
many fields that children are taught are all educational products. 

But the process of education is also important. It involves growth 
and development. Sometimes we tamper with the process to secure the 
product, and in such cases the product may be undesirable. The old 
schoolmaster used the rod to compel a boy to master a school subject. 
'The boy soon learned that there was a connection between escaping 
beating and learning facts or developing skills, and he carried this 
attitude through life. That was very poor education for citizenship. 
The teacher gives "candy" to a child to bribe him to learn. If this proc 
ess is repeated often enough, the result is an adult who refuses to 4° 
things without “candy.” Learning because of fear and learning through 
bribery are equally poor educational processes. 


The products of education are important. But in our zeal to achieve 
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better reading, more accurate arithmetic, and a more thorough mastery 
of language, we must not lose sight of the fact that if the process is 
not correct, we may get other very destructive products. 

There is no disagreement between process and product when the 
process is educationally sound. It is possible to teach skills, knowledge, 
and meanings, and at the same time develop character, citizenship, 
appreciation, and right attitudes, by using the best teaching process. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


When Thomas Jefferson wrote that all men are created equal, he 
was thinking of political equality; for in his plan for a school system 
in Virginia there was very definite recognition of individual differences 
in ability. You will find a discussion of these plans in Chapter 2; it will. 
be well to reread it, noting particularly Jefferson's plans for secondary 
and higher education. No one has ever seriously suggested that all men 
ate created equal in height, weight, or ability, either physical or mental. 
It is for education to recognize the existence of differences and to make 
plans accordingly. The various means of dealing with children in the 
elementary school were discussed in Chapter 5, and we suggest that you 
review the different ways of grouping children that were described in 
that chapter. 


DISCOVERY OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


It is not difficult to discover individual differences among children. 
The physical differences are apparent. With the help of a nurse or 
doctor the children who are undernourished, or have poor vision or 
hearing difficulties, or are crippled, or have some other physical de- 
formity can be picked out. We shall discuss at some length the educa- 
tional problems pertaining to physical handicaps in Chapter 9. Here 
We turn our attention to individual differences in intelligence and 
School progress. 

How are individual differences in these two areas discovered? Mostly 
this is done by means of standardized tests, although the grosser differ- 
ences are evident without scientific measurement. 

The measurement movement in education began early in this cen- 
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tury. In 1907, C. W. Stone developed the first standardized test in 
arithmetic. E. L. Thorndike followed with a writing scale in 1908. 
Soon scales or tests had been made for many of the measurable prod- 
ucts of education. These early tests were crude and did not do a very 
good job of measuring anything. However, they were better than the 
guesswork method that teachers had formerly used. 

Intelligence tests came to our country a few years later. These two 
types of tests should never be confused. Intelligence tests have as their 
purpose the measuring of the child’s intelligence. Educational tests were 
developed to discover the amount of material a child had learned in a 
certain subject. Neither test is concerned with the philosophy of educa- 
tion or the curriculum of the school. They are tools that wise teachers 
and administrators can use in planning. 

Before you begin reading about these two types of measuring in- 
struments, you should be warned that they are still very crude. Al- 
though we are not exactly sure how well they measure, they are of 
great assistance to the teacher if they are correctly used. However, they 
have been grossly misused in the past. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


The first usable intelligence test was devised by Binet, a French 
psychologist, in 1905. His tests were revised to meet the needs of 
American children by Professor L. M. Terman, of Stanford University, 
and his associates. The Stanford Revision of the Binet test is still in 
common use. However, it should always be given and interpreted by. 
one specially prepared to do such work, for the results of unskilled 
testers are likely to be very unreliable. Many other individual tests 
have been developed. Before working in this field, you should familiar- 
ize yourself with these tests by taking a course devoted to the study of 
tests and measurements. In a book such as this it is impossible to give 
the necessary data concerning these tests, their administration an 
use. 

The result of an intelligence test is usually expressed in terms of 
mental age (MA) or intelligence quotient (IQ). The former €* 
presses mental development in terms of the average for a child of ? 
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particular age; the latter refers to the ratio between the mental age 
and the chronological age. Mental age tells how far a child has devel- 
oped mentally; IQ, how bright he is. Mental age increases as a child 
matures, but the rate of increase depends upon the child's IQ. 


GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Individual diagnosis by a competent psychologist or a teacher espe- 
dally prepared in intelligence testing is expensive. In most school 
systems it is possible to study only the individual cases that need spe- 
dal consideration. All the others must be taken care of by a less ex- 
pensive method. In order to overcome the cost of diagnosis with in- 
dividual tests, group tests have been devised. 

The first group intelligence tests were developed just prior to World 
War I; and the war itself gave great impetus to the movement, for the 
Psychological Division of the United States Army devised and gave 
thousands of intelligence tests to groups of soldiers, with very satis- 
factory results. After the war a great many group intelligence tests 
were published and were widely used in the schools. Group tests were 
also used on a large scale and with satisfactory results by the armed 
forces during the Second World War. At the present time there are a 
large number of these tests on the market; they range from tests for 
Kindergarten children to tests for adults. 

It is impossible, in a book such as this, to discuss in detail the mak- 
ing and the use of group intelligence tests. It is also inadvisable to 
Ieproduce any of the testing material. However, before you begin 
teaching you should familiarize yourself with all phases of the testing 
E You can do this by taking a special course or by reading books in 
this field. 


USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


The greatest use of intelligence tests is found in the field of guidance. 


Such tests, however, must be used with great care even here, for all 
100 often teachers tend to classify all the children by their scores on 
One or two tests. Those who know most about these tests use them 
With the greatest discretion. Intelligence tests are tools. They tell part 
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of the story, but they must never be considered to tell the whole story 
about a child and his educational potentialities. At best they are valua- 
ble aids in guidance. 


STANDARDIZED EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


Earlier in this chapter we discussed individual and group intelligence 
tests and their use. We now turn our attention to another type of test 
that is of interest to teachers, the standardized educational test. These 
tests measure the results of learning. They help answer questions con- 
cerned with how each member of the class scores on a certain test in 
comparison with his own record on a similar test a few months or a 
year ago. Tests are available in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and the 
other subjects usually taught. They have been constructed with great 
care by experts. They measure what they are supposed to measure, with 
some degree of accuracy. But you should remember that most of the 
valuable outcomes of teaching cannot be measured by such instru 
ments. 

Later in your preparation for teaching you will learn about the tests 
in the various subjects, and also much about their use. For example, 
when you learn how to teach reading, you will become familiar with 
the various standardized tests that are available in this field. If you ate 
to be a secondary-school teacher you will learn about the standardized 
tests in the subjects you will teach. We shall make no attempt to dis- 
cuss any test in detail. 

The main general principle to be laid down concerning the use of 
standardized educational tests is that they should be used only when 
there is a definite problem to be solved which cannot be solved better 
by some other means. In the past many educators have given such tests 
merely to satisfy their curiosity. The tests have also been given so that 
educators might compare their city’s norms with some other city s 
norms. Such use is questionable. However, if a teacher wishes to have 
detailed information about each student as a guide in teaching, stand- 
ardized tests are of great value. 

At one time it was thought that comparing one city schoo 
another city school as to average scores on tests constituted one of the 
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greatest values to be derived from testing. Now we know that such 
comparisons are valueless. The fourth grades in city A score an average 
of 10 points higher in arithmetic than the same grades in city B, so 
hurrah for city A! But so many variables must be taken into account 
that such a comparison is invalid. Perhaps city A spends 20 percent 
more time on arithmetic than city B, perhaps its children are older, 
perhaps its curriculum is different, perhaps the ends desired of educa- 
tion are different. So it may well be hurrah for city B! Diagnostic tests 
that help each child locate his weak spots are of great value and can be 
of real assistance in teaching. Self-testing with standardized materials 
has become an integral part of the pattern of instruction in many 
schools. 

While we recognize the value to education that is derived from the 
use of standardized intelligence and educational tests, we must also 
point out their dangers. We discussed in Chapter 3 the importance of 
the teacher's philosophy of education. We pointed out that the ends 
of modern education are growth and development. We also pointed 
out the need for using the democratic process in teaching children. 
There is a danger that some teachers may begin to think of education 
as the ability to get a certain score on a certain set of educational tests. 
These scores may be made by pupils who are treated in an undemo- 
cratic manner. They may be made in a school in which growth and 
development are not important. In other words, such tests measure 
only one phase of education. We must not think of education as a 
manufacturing process in which so many units of reading, geography, 
and arithmetic are put into a machine and a finished product—an 
educated individual—is turned out. No matter how well selected and 
proportioned the mixture of raw material is, or how well it is adapted 
to the capacities of the learner, unless worthy ideals, appreciations, 
and character development have been part of the process the ends will 
hot be worth while. 

We can measure a child’s growth in height and weight, and his 
Mastery of spelling and arithmetic, but until we can also measure his 
growth in the more important things of life we are in no way measur- 
ing education. Perhaps we need a different set of tests. However, we 
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must remember that the amount of reproducible knowledge which the 
standardized educational test reveals, although of real value, should 
not be confused with the total aim of education. 


GUIDANCE 


Guidance is an attempt on the part of the schools to help students 
make intelligent educational and vocational plans. To do this, much 
information concerning the student's ability, interests, and personality 
must be gathered. On the basis of this information, an attempt is made 
to help him become a well-adjusted, successful student and to make in- 
telligent plans for the future. 

In the discussion of the nursery school and kindergarten in Chapter 
5 we called attention to the fact that even before children enter these 
pte-elementary schools the teacher makes contact with their parents 
and gathers much interesting information about the child and his 
background. With these records she is better able to guide and direct 
his growth and development. 

Basic to all guidance are adequate records. There are a great many 
different types of records. In general, they contain much information 
concerning the child. The scores on intelligence tests are recorded, and 
much additional information concerning the health, intelligence, 
school progress, family, and activities of the child is recorded. You 
need not attempt to familiarize yourself with all types of information 
blanks, because when you begin to teach you will be asked to use the 
record blanks that have been developed by the school system in which 
you teach. It might be added, however, that many schools collect à 
great deal of information that is filed and never becomes of any prac 
tical use to the teacher. This should not be the case. All unused items 
on information cards should be deleted at regular intervals. 

If all children were alike and came from similar homes and had the 
same kinds of problems, extensive records would not be necessary. But 
no two children are alike. They may have the same IQ and the same 
chronological age and live on the same street, but still be very differ- 
ent. Consequently each child must be dealt with as an individual. 
Teaching may be done with a group, but learning is done one by: 08t- 

The discussion of the secondary school in Chapter 6 called attention 
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to the need for guidance. This is particularly true in the junior high 
school. Coming from an elementary school, the pupil is suddenly con- 
fronted by a great many new problems. He is in a new type of school. 
There are many more teachers to deal with. The curriculum is differ- 
ent. His old subject-matter friends of six or eight years have disap- 
peared and in their place are many new and different subjects. He finds 
that he is more on his own. In other words, he must do more planning 
for himself; he must accept greater personal responsibilities. So the 
usual junior high-school student is in need of guidance. 

When he enters senior high school he will find some of the same 
problems, but in addition there is the question about his future. The 
senior high-school student is usually very interested in his future. He 
wants to know about business and professions. He needs to know 
about himself. Perhaps he is planning to enter an occupation for which 
he is not fitted. Perhaps his plans are not intelligently thought out. 
Such a student is greatly in need of guidance—guidance as to courses 
to take, habits of study, management of his social life, his relationship 
to the opposite sex, and all the other problems that crowd in upon 
adolescents. At one time the school ignored everything about the pu- 
pil except his progress in the subjects he studied. However, that day 
has long since passed. The modern school and the modern teacher are 
interested in the whole child and in all his problems. 

In general, there are two methods of handling the problem of guid- 
ance in schools. Many large city school systems have guidance depart- 
ments with directors in charge; there are guidance officers in every 
school in the system, particularly the high schools. The guidance de- 
partments employ psychologists, physicians, remedial teachers, and 
other experts. They deal with great care with all cases that need special 
attention. However, they do little individual work with normal pupils. 
Even in a large system with its complex organization, it is the class- 
toom teacher who must carry on the guidance work with about 98 
percent of the children. She sends to the experts only those whom she 
does not understand or cannot handle. In the rural and small urban 
schools there is seldom any administrative setup to handle guidance. 
In such schools, which are in a vast majority, all this work is done by 
the classroom teacher, with the assistance of the principal for cases she 
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does not understand. Almost all of you who will be entering the teach- 
ing profession for the first time will work in small schools where you 
will have a great deal of guidance work to do with very little assist- 
ance. 

Boys’ and girls’ advisers in secondary schools spend most of their 
time in this field. If you plan to become a guidance officer you should 
chart your work from this point on in that direction, for you will need 
special education for it. 

As a teacher you must accept your share of guidance work. You will 
want to do it. You will not want to set aside a part of your day to do 
guidance. You will do it in every class you teach. The boy who is ex- 
cited about fighting forest fires after seeing a forestry movie wants to 
know right then and there how one gets to be a forest ranger and can 
he do it? Questions of that type constantly arise and are answeted as 
part of the class work by all intelligent teachers. 


THINGS TO DO 


The most important thing to do is to observe children on every pos- 
sible occasion. Probably you have always done this, but now you vill 
see them in a new light. You will ask yourself, “Is it possible for me 
to learn just how a child grows and develops?" 

Later when you study educational psychology you will probably 
make a detailed study of at least one child. But now you can profit by 
making your observations as carefully as possible. Every time you 80 
into a school room single out a child and see how much you can under- 
stand about him by observing his activities. 

If you have brothers and sisters you have a wonderful opportunity 
to observe children under normal conditions. Perhaps your family has 
kept a record of the growth of the children; such a record will show 
how growth takes place at different rates at different times. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Teaching Process 


TORNEO MIEL MUI ue e 


You have observed teaching since you first entered school. You 
have seen examples of good teaching and poor teaching. You have 
met teachers who were constantly worried by problems of discipline, 
and others who lived in harmony and happiness with a group of chil- 
dren. You have been taught expertly by some teachers and very poorly 
by others. 

From this point on you will observe teaching in a new way. You 
will be thinking of the time when you will have charge of a class. You 
will note the manner in which teachers deal with children. You will 
be interested in how the lessons are presented and how interest and 
motives play a part in the process. You will want to see what provi- 
sions are made for the continuous growth of the children. 

This chapter will present a discussion of the teaching process. The 
child, the subject matter, the school in general, and the philosophy of 
the teacher all condition the teaching process. It is hoped that this dis- 
cussion will help you to see teaching with the eyes of one who some 
day is to be a teacher. You should observe teaching at every possible 
opportunity. You will get much from the regularly scheduled obser- 
vations that will come later. However, every pre-teacher should be 
constantly on the lookout for a chance to observe classroom procedure 
inan ordinary school situation. 

It is impossible to put down in one chapter all the things you need 
to know in order to observe good techniques properly. However, an 
attempt is made here to give you sufficient information so that you 
will look at teaching in a more professional manner. The physical en- 
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vironment of teaching is left until later, even though such things as 
light, heat, ventilation, furnishings, cleanliness, and the general physi- 
cal surroundings do condition the teaching process. 


TEACHING AND THE TEACHER'S PHILOSOPHY 


As was pointed out in Chapter 3, the most important thing about a 
teacher is his philosophy. For as a teacher thinketh, so is he. His phi- 
losophy determines to a large extent not only the subject matter and 
materials to be taught but also the method of presenting them. The 
kind of subject matter and the way it is presented depend upon the 
purposes he wishes to accomplish. Reread in Chapter 3 the discussion 
of the different philosophies that have in the past directed the purposes 
and techniques of education. 

One of these philosophies, as we saw, was concerned with the “dis- 
cipline of the mind.” This philosophy has had a great effect on the 
materials and methods of teaching. It holds to the idea that studies are 
pursued not for their content and practical value but for the sake of 
training such alleged intellectual faculties as reasoning, memory, im- 
agination, and the will. The formal disciplinist believes that the most 
valuable fields of study are mathematics and ancient languages. 

It is not difficult to identify a teacher who holds to the doctrine of 
formal discipline. It shows in his method of teaching as well as in the 
subject matter presented. This philosophy has caused much harm at 
all levels of education. Regardless of whether a child hates a subject 
and the teacher as well, he should be compelled to learn certain unnec- 
essary facts because it is good for his will. So say the formal disciplinists. 
They view with misgivings education that makes children enjoy school 
and prefer to be in the school room than anywhere else. How can à 
child derive the necessary "discipline" from education and enjoy it at 
the same time? You will find no teachers in nursery schools and kin 
dergartens who believe in formal discipline. You will find very few 0 
them in elementary school and junior high schools. You will find à 
few in the language and mathematics departments of senior high 
schools, and a great many in liberal arts colleges and universities. 


What has been said about the effect of the formal discipline philos 


ophy can be applied to other philosophies of teaching. A teacher who 
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believes that education consists in acquiring knowledge or preparing 
for the future will show it clearly in the material he teaches and the 
methods he uses. When a highly centralized school system impresses 
upon its teachers the idea that the aim of teaching is to enable students 
to pass certain city-wide examinations, the teaching methods show it 
clearly. If, on the other hand, the aim of education is not to discipline 
the mind or to prepare children to pass examinations, but rather to 
help boys and girls to live and grow in a democratic society, the meth- 
ods of teaching and the materials taught will reflect this philosophy. 
A skillful observer can detect from the materials and methods the phi- 
losophy which is being followed in the classroom. 


THE TEACHING PROCESS AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Materials and methods of teaching differ widely in different coun- 
tries under different social and political organizations. If a government 
wants a citizenry made up of people who think as individuals and act 
intelligently, you will find one kind of materials and methods of teach- 
ing. But if it wants its citizenry to be made up of people who follow 
blindly as its obedient servants and who must not learn to think or act 
for themselves, you will find a very different type of methods and ma- 
terials of teaching. The aims and philosophy of a society determine to 
a large extent the materials and methods of teaching. The city-states 
of Athens and Sparta developed very different philosophies, as we saw 
in Chapter 2, and their schools reflected these philosophies, both in 
subject matter and in teaching method. Athens produced great phi- 
losophers, and Sparta military leaders. 

But we need not go back to ancient times for excellent examples of 
the effect of a national philosophy on subject matter and method, for 
there are many good examples in our own time. Germany, with a na- 
"onalistic philosophy under both the kaiser and Hitler, developed a 
Schoo] system based on this philosophy. German children were taught 
t0 accept authority and to obey without question. They became adults 
Who did the same thing. People who can be led and who do not think 
ate what all dictators want. Under the German republic physical edu- 
“ation was free play. Under Hitler it once again became military train- 
Ng. The schools of Italy, under Mussolini, were designed to train chil- 
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dren for citizenship in a fascist society. This was reflected in the 
textbooks and in the materials and methods of teaching. The Russian 
schools today are planned to teach the youth to be good comrades in 
a communist society. Their philosophy is reflected in their teaching 
methods, as well as in what is taught. 

You will observe good teaching and later teach in the public schools 
of a democracy. You probably will not have a chance to observe the 
schools of Russia, but you should remember that educational mate- 
rials and methods vary widely even in the United States. Our school 
boards and superintendents of schools represent different philosophies. 
Our educational leaders vary in their attitudes and aims in education, 
The philosophy of a private or parochial school often differs notice- 
ably from that of the public schools; hence, their practices differ 
widely. You will not have to go far to find a private school whose 
teaching materials and methods are based on formal discipline. 


TEACHING AND THE CHILD 


Another factor that determines the method of teaching is the con- 
cept of the growth and development of the child. This is a modern 
concept in education. Education is evaluated by the extent to which it 
contributes to these processes in the child. 

Far from following this concept, the old-time teacher always fo 
cused his attention on the subject matter to be taught. Thus, as We 
have seen, teachers in the old Lancastrian schools were able to “teach 
two or three hundred children at one time. Most of the early textbooks 
were set up as catechisms, with set questions and answers to be mem- 
orized. In 1835 Roswell C. Smith published an arithmetic book set UP 
in this way. We find in it: 

Question. What is this method of finding how many times one number 
is contained in another, or of dividing a number into equal parts called: 

Answer. Division. 

Question. What is the number given to divide by called? 

Answer, The Divisor. 


Question. What is the number to be divided called? 
Answer, The Dividend. 
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Question. What is the number of times that the divisor is contained in 
the dividend called? 
Answer. The Quotient. 


And so it continues, page after page. Teaching such a book was 
very simple. The teacher assigned so many questions. The children 
memorized the answers. If they failed to do this they were punished. 

There are still some remnants of the memorization or punishment 
philosophy in our schools, so you may find a teacher who maintains 
order and teaches facts by having a set of rules and a set of punish- 
ments. Many children are still subjected at home to the same ‘philoso- 
phy. They develop the habit of working only as the result of an im- 
plied threat. 

The teaching done by one who is familiar with the growth and de- 
velopment of children as an educational concept is vastly different 
from that done by the teacher who still believes that children naturally 
hate to learn and come to school and study only when forced to. 


CLASS MANAGEMENT 


When you walk into a classroom you see a teacher and a group of 
children. Almost immediately you can feel the relationship existing 
between the teacher and the children. In some classrooms the children 
ate sitting in fixed seats at fixed desks. The room is quiet. All the chil- 
dren are looking at the teacher. An experienced observer will know 
much about the teaching process in such a room. In another room, you 
see an interested group standing about a table or sitting on the floor 
ot on chairs grouped together. You have to look carefully to find the 
teacher, for he is part of the group. The children and the teacher have 
à common interest and are working together on a piece of work. An 
experienced observer will also know much about this teacher's philos- 
Ophy and educational practices. 

There are many things to learn about teacher-pupil relationships. 
The old relationships of master to slave, saint to sinner, and jailer to 
culprit have happily disappeared, particularly in public schools. Here 
are a dozen things to remember when observing these relationships: 

1. There should be an observable spirit of coöperation between the 
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teacher and the pupils. They should be working on a common 
problem. 

2. The teacher should not be telling the pupils what “not to do.” 

3. There should be an atmosphere of industry and work in the room. 

4, The program and process of education should be aided by the 
tight type of furniture and equipment. 

5. The teacher should show by his words and actions a regard for 
the personalities of the children in his care. 

6. The teacher should also be concerned with their comfort and 
physical well-being. 

7. There should be no scolding. The successful teacher never loses 
his temper. 

8. Children who exhibit nonsocial behavior should be given an hour 
to think it over before the teacher discusses it with them. 

9. A good teacher never discusses a child before the group. 

10. A competent teacher never threatens what he will do if something 
happens again. 

11. Planning the work of the day or period should be a cooperative 
affair involving the teacher and the children. 

12. The teacher should never ask a child to do a task that is too diff 
cult for him, or assign a lesson that is beyond the powers of every 
member of the class. 

These twelve ideas are in no way to be considered as covering all 
the things to have in mind when you visit a schoolroom. They will 
serve as a beginning. As you progress in your preparation for teaching 
you will be able to add a great many others. 

Remember also that many teachers do not do as well as they know 
how. Their theory may be a long way ahead of their practices. There 
are many reasons for this. A great many teachers are working in school 
systems in which they are not allowed to practice the best theory they 
know. Some schools still have a fixed course of study. Where this ^ 
true the teacher will have a great many otherwise unnecessary disci- 
plinary problems. With a required course of study, particularly whey 
it is obsolete, it is difficult to hold the attention of intelligent children 
who have a great many vital interests. He will have trouble with the 
duller pupils as well, because much of the material may be beyon 
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their capabilities. Teachers in schools where required examinations are 
issued by the central office have even worse problems. So before you 
blame a teacher for doing a poor job, look well to the circumstances 
in which he teaches. 

There are problem children in most schoolrooms. They are usually 
a source of trouble. They often upset the otherwise successful atmos- 
phere of the learning situation. Why do we have problem children? 
The answer should be based largely on clinical observations. Children 
may be emotionally upset by troubles at home. They may be suffering 
from some mental or physical illness. They may be unhappy because 
of any of a great many reasons. The personality of the teacher may 
annoy them. You should note carefully the manner in which the 
teacher handles these so-called problem cases. Many teachers do this 
so skillfully that everything moves along smoothly and all the chil- 
dren are busy and contented. If some child is apparently not part of 
the general pattern, you have a chance for special individual observa- 
tion and study. 

Class management should be looked upon as both a means and an 
end. Much of the discussion in this field assumes that the purpose of 
successful class management is to economize time and energy for the 
teacher. From this point of view, class management is important as the 
means without which no effective work can be done in the school. 
Such a view, however, neglects to consider the opportunity thus of- 
fered for growth on the part of pupils. The schoolroom that operates 
under democratic conditions must allow the children to accept respon- 
sibility for their own acts. Hence management, although important as 
à means of getting things done, is even more important because it 
gives each child a chance to develop self-control, group consciousness, 
ànd a sense of responsibility. This individual growth is very important 
in the total educational pattern of a child. Management that neglects 
the right of the individual and his personality is bought at too great 
à price. 


SOME OUTCOMES OF TEACHING 
The purpose of the teaching process is to make certain desirable 
changes in the lives of children, changes involving growth and devel- 
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opment in such attributes as knowledge, habits, skills, ideals, attitudes, 
and appreciation. The teaching process is successful only when it pro- 
duces these desirable changes. If growth is not promoted and if the 
changes are not desirable, then the teaching has failed. 

Education is worth just the differences it makes in the activities of 
the individual being educated. Some of these differences can be meas- 
ured and evaluated. But the most important ones cannot. It is easy to 
measure reading speed, the number of words a child can spell, or his 
accuracy in adding or multiplying. But it is not easy to measure his 
growth in honesty, fair-mindedness, appreciation, and ideals. 

Although it is difficult to name all the desirable outcomes of teach- 
ing, it is not difficult to list some of the most evident. Teaching is done 
to fix facts, form habits, produce skills, develop the thinking process, 
build character and ideals, and give the student an appreciation of the 
good and beautiful. 

There was a time when the teacher planned each lesson to do just 
one thing. At eight o'clock he taught a drill lesson to fix facts, and at 
nine an appreciation lesson. Each hour was dedicated to one type of 
lesson. But teaching and learning are not so simple. A modern teacher 
never teaches a “pute type” lesson. Ideals may be inculcated as the 
teacher drills his students in spelling; appreciation may be developed 
in any type of class. No present-day teacher says, “This hour I'll build 
character,” for he knows that character is built in all sorts of situations 
in all types of teaching. 

In spite of the fact that teachers do not “parcel out the ends” of 
education by teaching each hour to achieve a single outcome, they are 
well aware that the outcome desired has much to do with the method 
they select. We shall therefore discuss a few of these outcomes. 


TEACHING TO FIX FACTS AND FORM HABITS 


Every teacher at some time must teach to fix facts and form desit- 
able habits. Lessons so taught are usually called drill lessons. This 
method is one of the oldest forms of teaching. The school teachers 0f 
a few generations ago were largely drillmasters. They “kept school 
with the aid of a “hickory stick” and drilled their pupils on all types 
of subject matter. Most textbooks were written for drill teaching: The 
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children memorized the multiplication tables, the names of generals 
and battles, long lists of dates; they repeated poetry in unison and 
memorized jingles about the Presidents and the months of the year. 
They memorized paragraphs about the boundaries of the states and 
their capitals. They learned to spell by continuous oral repetition. 

There is no need to argue against the concept of teaching that re- 
duces everything to repetition and drill. Such teaching is not common 
today. However, there are many things that should be taught by the 
drill method—things that involve no thinking and for which only one 
answer is possible. Two times two must always equal four; a word is 
always spelled the same. Teachers use the drill method only with sub- 
ject matter which should become so fixed in the minds of pupils that 
the response to a stimulus is immediate and correct. The teacher should 
not drill children in literature, art, music, history, or geography; he 
does drill them in arithmetic combinations, handwriting, spelling, and 
other subjects involving simple skills that do not require thought but 
must become automatic. You will learn more about this type of teach- 
ing later in your preparation for teaching. 


TEACHING TO ENCOURAGE THINKING 


Teaching to develop thought processes is the opposite of teaching 
to fix automatic responses. The drill lesson deals with facts and skills 
that should be reduced to an automatic basis. The teaching of thinking 
involves the recognition of problems, the collecting of data, the weigh- 
ing of evidence, the making of hypotheses, and the testing of conclu- 
sions, 

Since education means getting experience, thinking is one of the 
Most important factors in the process. Education is a process whereby 
experiences are continuously remade and given a richer and fuller 
meaning. Thinking is the process whereby old experiences take on 
new meanings. Unless new facts are presented in such a way as to en- 
tich one’s past experiences, the process of learning becomes formal 
and disconnected from life. Learning without thinking becomes mere 
Memorization. A pupil can “recite” accurately without understanding 
What he is saying. Verbalism is often mistaken for thinking. Some 
teachers tend to overemphasize memory. A large percentage of the 
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grades given children are based upon their ability to reproduce certain 
facts from memory. 

Teaching that involves thinking was once divided into two proc- 
esses. There was “inductive” teaching, in which the pupil attempted 
to solve a problem by collecting data and making a generalization. 
There was “deductive” teaching, in which the pupils began with gen- 
eralizations and applied them to certain individual facts. Today, how- 
ever, no teacher attempts to separate the two processes; for to say that 
a thinking process is purely inductive or deductive is stretching a point 
pretty far. Most thinking involves both processes. 

In teaching children to think their way through problems, it is im- 
portant that the children attempt to solve their own problems and not 
the problems posed by the teacher or the textbook. If the problem is 
not real, the thinking process will not be genuine. 

The weak point in teaching is usually the teacher's failure to recog- 
nize that an individual is being educated only when he plans, purposes, 
executes, judges, generalizes, tests, and applies for himself. We some- 
times confuse "education" and “training.” We train horses, dogs, and 
children by the drill process; no thinking is needed. We educate by 
the thinking process. 


TEACHING FOR CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


One of the major purposes of education is the building of charac 
ter. It is not enough that boys and girls learn facts and develop the 
techniques of solving problems; they must also learn to live as good 
citizens in their homes and communities. 

Character is developed as a by-product of all life activities. The 
school, the home, the church, and the community all contribute to the 
development of the ideals that direct conduct. As part of these agen 
cies such things as the radio, television, comic strips, playmates, books, 
and newspapers play an important part. Anything that influences the 
direction in which the child grows contributes to character formation. 

What is the school’s role in character education? Let us first look at 
the past. In our early schools character education was taught by the 
direct method. In other words, children were taught character forma 
tion much as they were taught reading or geography. They memorize 
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“memory gems” with moral implications. Their writing lessons were 
entirely given over to writing certain moral concepts again and again. 
The old New England Primer consisted almost entirely of moral and 
religious lessons. Most of the other early textbooks were loaded with 
the literature of morality. Thus the children learned the rules of mo- 
rality. It did not always follow, however, that they developed into 
moral adults. 

The discipline of both school and home also contributed to moral 
education. In the first school the author attended, “rules” were posted 
for the children to read. The rules were largely concerned with what 
a child should not do. Punishment was certain and severe if they were 
broken. The same relationship existed at home. Parents, like teachers, 
were dictators; the children obeyed or took the consequences. This was 
supposed to develop moral character. But it didn’t work. 

Other countries have long histories of teaching morals and charac- 
ter by the direct method. Both France and Japan have for many years 
used the direct teaching of character. The plan involves special text- 
books and courses of study. The subject is pursued for many periods 
and for many years, but the results have not been satisfactory. Educa- 
tors in general doubt the possibility of teaching character directly. 
Children do not become honest by writing “Honesty is the best policy” 
one hundred times. 

It seems best to teach morality and character by a more indirect 
method. The school continually presents situations in which decisions 
involving moral judgments have to be made. Children who are hedged 
in by rules and regulations and who are constantly under their parents’ 
and teachers’ command grow little in their power to form correct 
moral judgments. . 

The modern school is organized as a democratic society. There is 
constant opportunity for the children to increase their ability to form 
ideals and to build character. The main purpose of education is to pro- 
vide continuous growth. New situations demand new solutions. It is 
impossible to equip a child with a ready-made solution for every prob- 
lem he meets. But if he is allowed to solve some of the problems that 
confront him in school, he will grow in his ability to solve other such 
problems, 
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Character education is a continuous process. It is constantly taking 
place in the relationship between the teacher and his pupils. Charac- 
ter development cannot be taught for one period each day. Whenever 
a child faces a problem and works out an honest and correct solution 
he is building character. Whenever children work coóperatively on a 
common problem, they are learning to live together, building char- 
acter. It is not possible for one teacher, in a certain class period and 
with a special curriculum, to teach a course in character. 

In the development of character the teacher is vastly more impor- 
tant here than the curriculum or textbooks. So when you visit a school 
for the purpose of observation, pay close attention to the relationship 
between the teacher and his pupils. Try to see how he is developing 
ideals and moral concepts in his pupils. 


TEACHING TO DEVELOP APPRECIATION 


Education not only enables one to avoid error, to discover truth, and 
to think straight; it also develops the ability to appreciate and enjoy. 
Hence teachers not only fix facts, form habits, develop the ability to 
think, build character; they are also interested in the pupil's growth in 
the field of appreciation. It is not enough for a man to be able to earn 
a living; he should also be able to appreciate and enjoy life. The ability 
to enjoy a beautiful picture, a worth-while drama, a symphony con- 
cert, an opera, tasteful clothing, a well-designed and artistically deco- 
rated house, well-made furniture, or a beautiful automobile is a valu- 
able product of education. Part of each teacher's time should be spent 
in developing appreciation in his students. 

As in the development of character, it is difficult to develop any 
kind of appreciation by direct methods. The best lessons ate taught 
incidentally. A teacher does not give his pupils one list of books “to 
appreciate,” and another list that they must not appreciate! No, one 
of the best ways to teach children to appreciate good books is to have 
such books available on a special shelf where any pupil may borrow 
them. Leaving good books around children who have leisure time 15 ? 
fine way to introduce them to good literature. Schools have tried for 
generations to teach the love of good books by requiring evety student 
to read a prescribed list of books. Many of these books are available in 
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one large volume. In general this type of teaching has been a failure. 
Generations of reading The Lady of the Lake, The Scarlet Letter, and 
The Merchant of Venice have resulted in a reading public that both- 
ers with little except current fiction and fifteen-cent magazines. This 
indicates clearly that appreciation is not taught directly or on the com- 
mand of the teacher; it is a subtle attribute that must be taught in- 
directly and with great skill. 

A teacher cannot teach appreciation unless he has true appreciation 
of what he is teaching. Consequently, a fundamental qualification for 
ateacher is power to appreciate. 

Too often knowledge is confused with appreciation. This is very 
common in the field of music appreciation. The author watched a class 
in music appreciation having an examination. The teacher played a 
tecord. The children listened. Each child had a blank paper upon 
which he recorded the name of the selection, its author, the date of 
composition, style of music, and other facts. Perhaps this information 
is valuable. But it is not appreciation. It is possible for a child to hate 
music, be bored with its presentation, and score a perfect grade. 

How much technique is necessary for appreciation? Must one be 
able to read music to appreciate Beethoven? In general, technique can 
either help or hinder the process of appreciation. If one is overcritical 
because of his knowledge and technique, his appreciation may be less- 
ened because he focuses his attention on the technique. Technique is 
intellectual, whereas appreciation is basically emotional. Knowledge 
and technique may increase appreciation if they help the child to un- 
derstand what the music is about, but attention should not be focused 
on the technique to the exclusion of appreciation. 

The same thing holds true of creation in relationship to apprecia- 
tion, Creating music may add to or detract from appreciation. Crea- 
tion without appreciation is fatal. It is useless to drag a child through 
years of piano lessons if he does not appreciate the tunes he plays. If 
he practices for a dollar or a gold star or a new baseball, he will not 
get very far. On the other hand, a knowledge of music and some skill 
in playing often aid in appreciating the performance of a great artist 
who plays the same type of music. 

In teaching appreciation the pupil’s attitude is very important. He 
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should be appealed to through many avenues. For example, in the field 
of art, paintings are only one of the types of objects of appreciation, 
There are many others that come much closer to the child's life. The 
modern art department allows children to express their artistry in a 
great many ways. Painting, sculpturing, modeling, woodworking, carv- 
ing, printing, leather tooling, bookbinding, etching, linoleum block 
making, weaving, designing, and pottery and jewelry making are all 
types of creative art and avenues of appreciation. 

When observing teaching, be constantly alert to opportunities of 
developing appreciation. 


TEACHING METHODS 


The term "methods," which we shall apply to certain important 
phases of the teaching process, has also been used to refer to the petty 
devices and tricks of the trade sometimes used by teachers. 

There has been much discussion of teaching methods prior to this 
point in this book. It was pointed out in Chapter 2 that modern meth- 
ods of teaching began with the work of Comenius. Later Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart added to the knowledge of the meth- 
ods of teaching. Herbart was the first man to plan a detailed method 
of presenting a lesson. His five formal steps of teaching were famous 
for a great many years. At this point it will be wise to turn back to 
Chapter 2 and read about these men. 

In Chapter 3, on philosophy of education, there was much discus 
sion that is closely related to methods. A teacher who believes in 4 
democratic philosophy of education will develop equally democratic 
methods of teaching. A teacher's methods depend largely on her phi 
losophy of education. 

Chapter 7 dealt with the growth and development of the child. In 
that chapter much was said about the relationship between the teacher 
and the pupil. Methods of teaching are dependent upon this relation- 
ship. 

It is important to remember that in a modern school the teacher 
teaches children and not subjects. This is not merely a catch phrase. 
It is the basic philosophy of modern education. The old school taught 
subjects. The child was of secondary importance. A high-school 
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teacher, for example, taught Latin. The course of study called for so 
much material to be covered during the year. The teacher began with 
page one of the book. He used all sorts of methods—inhumane if nec- 
essaty—to get his pupils to learn the subject. When it was apparent 
that a pupil would not learn Latin he was dropped from the class. A 
student who had been dropped from several classes was dropped from 
the school. The school was through with him. He could not learn the 
subjects. In the schools of today the teachers teach children. If a child 
has trouble learning a subject, if he finds it too difficult for his present 
level of development, the teacher will find work for him that fits his 
needs and his level of development. The important thing is to help 
build a life for him. Child growth is far more important than any 
subject. 


NO ONE METHOD 


Many educators in the past have attempted to reduce the teaching 
ptocess to a general or universal method. Herbart came nearest to ac- 
complishing this with his five formal steps. A great many American 
teachers at the beginning of the present century attempted to put all 
teaching into the Herbartian form. It did not work. The greatest pro- 
tester against Herbartianism was John Dewey. If education is to be a 
democratic process, if the child is more important than the subject 
matter, if the schoolroom is to be a democratic society, then the lock- 
step of the five formal steps has no part in education. 

Many of those who have not been followers of Herbart have at- 
tempted to develop a general method of teaching. In fact, many books 
on general methods have been written. In some colleges such courses 
may still be found. But it still remains true that there can be no such 
thing as a general method in a school with a modern philosophy. It 
should also be noted that there is no one best method of teaching. 

An illustration that will help to explain both general methods and 
one best method can be taken from football coaching. A football. 
Coach who was beginning a new job as head coach of a university team 
Was asked by members of the press about the system he would use. He 
teplied, "I can't answer that until I see the boys who are to make up 
my team. With a certain kind of material the T formation is best. With 
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another type of material it is better to use the single wing. I'll decide 
after practice begins.” Teaching is much like that. The teacher has a 
new group of children in his class. How shall he proceed? He can an- 
swer this only when he has come to know the members of his class, 

There are certain fundamentals in football that are common to all 
types of offense. The coach must teach the boys to tackle, block, run, 
sidestep, and use many other basic tactics. The same thing is true in 
teaching. No matter what method is adopted, there are certain things 
about the use of questions, examinations, student conduct, use of mate- 
rials, and so forth, that are common to all grades and subjects. 

Another argument against general methods is that they are too often 
taught in a vacuum. It is folly to think of methods apart from mate- 
rials. When we think of methods we think of a process; the word 
“methods” involves how we do something. How we do what? is the 
question that immediately arises. So we never study methods aside 
from important subject matter. For example, a methods course in 
teading readiness will give important and specific information as to 
how to develop reading readiness. A quite different course will indi- 
cate the best possible way of introducing long division. The course on 
reading readiness will be of little value here. It is difficult to see how 4 
general method of teaching can tell a teacher how to develop reading 
readiness, introduce long division, begin an experiment in science, and 
teach about democracy. 

Even though certain devices may be common to all teaching, the 
important question of the method to be used depends on the type ? 
class, the grade being taught, the type of school, the philosophy of the 
teacher, the materials at his disposal, the aims of the society of which 
the school is a part, and many other things. 

You will probably never observe a “model lesson.” In years pe 
they were very common. An education class would spend an hour 1n 
an elementary school where the teacher would teach a “model lesson. 
It was one she had taught many times for many education classes. The 
pupils were in on it, too. It would be a sample of appreciation, drill, 
character building, or development of thinking. It is much better fot 
you to observe an ordinary class in a regular public school where the 
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teacher is dealing with the problems that you will deal with when you 
become a teacher. 

Teaching is a complex job. A teacher and a roomful of children 
spend a day together. During that time he teaches them many things. 
He develops personality and helps to build character. He helps them 
to master skills and to speak better English. He directs their formation 
of habits. He steadies the emotionally unstable, fires the spiritless, and 
awakens the sleepy. He helps build attitudes and ideals. All this he 
must do while teaching reading or arithmetic. What are his methods? 
He has many. They vary from child to child, from subject to subject, 
and from hour to hour. There is no general method of doing all these 
things. The most important factor is the teacher's philosophy and his 
knowledge of child growth and development. 

The concept of method discussed in this section is often called the 
wider concept of method. It is in sharp contrast to the narrow concept. 

Under the narrow concept, the teacher singles out a specific thing 
for special consideration. He may be teaching a first lesson in division. 
He knows the best method of presenting the material to the class, and 
he uses it. This is an important part of education, and the best prin- 
ciples should be followed; but the teacher must realize that while he 
is teaching division he is teaching many other things. 

Think back to the discussions of the political implications of teach- 
ing. A teacher in Wisconsin and one in Russia may use exactly the 
same narrow method in teaching division. However, in the broader 
sense they will be teaching in vastly different ways. The one teacher 
may be developing a democratic spirit in his class, with due regard for 
the personality of each child, and the other may be sternly disciplining 
each child and attempting to stamp out any democratic tendencies. 
The narrow problem of method is the same; the broader problem is 
vastly different. 

Earlier in this section we used the football coach to exemplify the 
selection of methods. This example may now be carried further. Two 
Soaches with similar material may use the same plays and teach block- 
Ing and tackling in an identical manner. But one coach may develop a 
team composed of a fine group of young men, whereas the other may 
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produce a team that will win at any cost. The narrow problem is the 
same; the broader is very different. 

Turn back to Chapters 5 and 6 and reread the material concerning 
teaching pupils at the various educational levels. Then write a com- 
parison of how methods naturally vary from level to level. 

You will learn more about methods later in your preparation for 
teaching. But do not look for short cuts and tricks; there are none. The 
best thing is to learn to understand children. 

Never teach a lesson that you have not planned with care. You will 
learn how to do this before you begin your student teaching, It is not 
discussed here because planning methods vary widely with the age of 
the children and the subject to be taught. Any general rules would 
only get in your way. 


AIDS TO LEARNING 


When the old-time teacher was asked where education took place, 
he probably answered, “In school.” The teacher today thinks of edu- 
cation as taking place in all of life’s activities. Certainly it takes place 
in the home, the church, the movies, and other community activities. 
The boy scouts, girl scouts, campfire girls, Hi Y, 4-H clubs, and Fu- 
ture Farmers of America are all educational agencies. The child also 
learns from comic strips, the radio, and television. However, most of 
these agencies have no connection with the schools. The schools come 
in contact with them only as the activities of teachers and pupils take 
them beyond the confines of the schoolhouse. This happens often in a 
modern school, for the school of today goes out into the community 
for some of its teaching. 


TRIPS AS AIDS TO LEARNING 


The science classes from the first grade through high school make 
trips to the parks, the lakes and streams, the greenhouses, the gardens, 
and other places in the community. The social studies classes visit the 
city council, the state legislature, the garbage disposal plant, the water 
system, and many other types of community enterprises. The who : 
community is a schoolhouse for a modern school. It is difficult to think 
of any class or subject that does not find some related activity in the 
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community; hence trips of various types are an integral part of the 
school program. 

When a teacher takes a class on a trip, much teaching must be de- 
voted to the project beforehand. For example, if the students are to go 
to the garbage disposal plant or the city water system, they need to 
study about such projects before they go. It is of little value for thirty 
ninth-grade general science students to take such a trip until they are 
familiar with the various methods of garbage disposal and know the 
various ways in which water can be purified for human consumption. 
It is difficult to think of any trip that can be taken with profit without 
thorough advance preparation. 

This preparation and the trip itself are just two-thirds of the educa- 
tional process. The teacher must spend some time on interpreting the 
trip. What did each child see? How does it work? Is it adequate? Is 
the health of the city well protected by the installations? These and 
many other questions will be asked and answered. It is often advisable 
to ask the engineer of a plant to come to the school to answer the chil- 
dren's questions the day after an inspection has been made. Sometimes 
à return trip is advisable. 

What is the educational value of a trip? It helps to motivate the 
lesson. It adds much to the pupils’ interest. It keeps the subject from 
becoming verbal. Much more will be remembered about water systems 
and garbage disposal after such a trip; hence it is good education. 

Trips are of value if (1) there is something to see that is really re- 
lated to the lesson, (2) adequate preparation is made for seeing it, and 
(3) the trip is followed by intelligent discussion of what was seen. 


OTHER MATERIALS USED IN LEARNING 


In addition to trips in the community, there are many other ways to 
enrich the learning experience. Both teacher and pupils may bring 
things to school from home. These may come from the family garden 
or farm, the storeroom, the father's stamp collection, the family store 
or factory, or be part of a collection of odd things the family brought 

Ck from vacation. Whenever a subject is being taught at school, the 
children should be encouraged to bring from home everything that 
May in any way be related to it. This makes the subject more real. 
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Most schools provide at least a few useful learning aids, such as 
maps, globes, charts, and exhibits furnished by commercial companies. 
The resourceful teacher makes maximum use of them, for they make 
education more real, vivid, and effective. Of course many elementary 
and most secondary schools have well-equipped science laboratories. 
Many of the materials the teacher uses as teaching aids can be made by 
the pupils. Here is an excellent opportunity for coóperation between 
the various shop teachers and the classroom teachers. 

Whenever possible, learning should proceed in the presence of ac- 
tual material. Thus when the science class is studying the germination 
and growth of beans, the best way to teach this is to plant some beans 
and watch them grow day by day. If this is not possible the students 
will get great benefit from watching a moving picture that telescopes 
the story and shows the bean's whole life history in one reel. If neither 
of these is feasible, books and pamphlets illustrated by all sorts of dia- 
grams showing the status of growth each day will have to do. The 
poorest method of teaching is to have the children read about the 
growth of beans, or to have the teacher tell them about it. 

Remember these four methods of teaching: (1) Use actual mate- 
rial if possible. (2) Or use good moving pictures. (3) If neither of 
these is feasible, use diagrams. (4) Depend entirely upon written Of 
spoken words only in dire necessity. 


AUDIO MATERIALS FOR LEARNING 


For many centuries the only audio teaching was done by means of 
the teacher's voice. In recent years, however, a great many devices for 
this purpose have been developed. First came the phonograph. is 
brought recorded music and a few recorded plays into the schoolroom. 
It was followed by the radio, which opened a great new field of audio 
learning to the school. It became possible to hear the actual voices of 
great men, to listen to history-making events and to daily news broad- 
casts. In addition to these programs, several broadcasting companies 
made special broadcasts for the schools. There was one great draw- 
back, however, and that was the matter of time. Only seldom did @ 
broadcast event occur at a time when all the children could hear it. So 
the initial enthusiasm for live radio programs in the school lessene 
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considerably. But the radio is still a potent learning device. In some 
communities programs are recorded for use at a later time. Some teach- 
ers suggest that their students listen to certain newscasts and programs 
like the Town Meeting of the Air or a great musical program as a 
home assignment. Radio sets ate now so inexpensive that any rural 
school can afford one; moreover, there is probably not a place in this 
country where programs are not available. 

Special Audio Methods. The development of the portable wire or 
tape recorder that can be used in the schoolroom has made possible a 
vety effective type of audio teaching, and one that is easy to learn. The 
speech teacher records the voices of his pupils and then plays them 
back. In this way the pupils can spot their own defects. The foreign- 
language teacher uses a recorder to help students learn to pronounce 
a foreign language. The music teacher can record and play back the 
performance of an individual or a group. 


MOTION PICTURES IN LEARNING 


When audio-visual learning is mentioned, almost everyone thinks 
of motion pictures. Many school systems use the term to mean just 
that. 

Motion pictures are widely used in our schools. It is difficult to say 
what their teaching or learning value is. At first they were used largely 
to entertain; the motion picture had always been a show, so it was 
brought into our schools as a show. In some schools it is still a show, 
but in others it has become a valuable aid to learning. However, it is 
still true that the schools show too many commercial films that adver- 
tise, ever so gently, some product, and also that they obtain too many 
pictures from commercial entertainment agencies. 

Are moving-picture films available for teaching? Yes, a great many 
ate available, but many of them are not produced expertly. Each year 
sees more films that are suitable for teaching. And research has shown 
that learning is aided by the proper use of this device. 

In some fields, motion pictures are rapidly becoming a very great 
aid to learning. How else can a pupil learn about the life of some far- 
away land? There have been many stories and pictures of people in 
Other parts of the world, but the moving picture tells the story in a 
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much more realistic fashion; it is the next best thing to seeing the 
country and its people. There are many other obvious examples of ma- 
terial that the moving picture can present much better than any other 
method. 

Teaching with moving pictures demands great skill; consequently, 
before you begin to teach, you will need to spend some time learning 
the technique. Your history teacher will show you how to use films in 
teaching history. Your science teacher will demonstrate their use in 
science. In some class devoted to visual education you will learn how 
to select and order films, and how to buy, care for, and operate ma- 
chines, Such information is necessary for a modern teacher. Some states 
require a course in audio-visual education for certification. 

Perhaps television will some day play an important part in learn- 
ing. However, up to the present time very few schools have been 
equipped to receive these programs. Although television in the public 
schools is in its infancy, it seems very promising as a teaching device. 


OPAQUE PROJECTORS—SLIDES—FILM STRIPS 


One of the most useful of the visual education devices is the opaque 
projector. This is a simple device for projecting opaque pictures on à 
screen. Its use is not restricted by the necessity of purchasing slides or 
films. Nor is it necessary to buy special pictures for it; the teacher can 
collect a folder of pictures, maps, and charts to go with any lesson, and 
show them with the opaque projector. 

Probably the oldest classroom device for enlarging and projecting ? 
picture is the old-fashioned magic lantern. A simple machine T 
shows "lantern slides" has been in use for two or more generations. 
The earliest machines used large glass slides which usually came 10 
sets and were both awkward to handle and easily broken. As a young 
superintendent of schools the author remembers buying sets of slides, 
mostly to entertain the patrons of the school. Today the machines are 
smaller and easier to use. The slides are smaller and unbreakable. 
Many more of them are available, most of them made, not tO enter: 
tain, but as teaching aids. : 

Sometimes several of these small slides are joined together into 
what is called a film strip. Each picture on a film strip is projected p. 
actly as a slide would be, but it is possible to follow one picture with 
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another in a predetermined order. For example, the growth of a plant 
can be shown by a film strip, with each slide showing a later stage of 
growth. The film strip is a very useful teaching device. Its only weak- 
ness is that the sequence of the pictures is prearranged by someone 
else than the teacher. By using a series of single slides or opaque pic- 
tures, the teacher can get the same teaching effect with a series that he 
has arranged to suit himself. 


TEXTBOOKS IN LEARNING 


Textbooks are as old as formal education. The invention and de- 
velopment of printing and bookbinding, which made possible the pro- 
duction of books in quantity, were of the greatest importance to the 
spread of education. 

One purpose of education is to communicate to the new generation 
the things that society has found to be of value. Much of this material 
is contained in textbooks. Textbooks are one of the most important 
means of communication. "The modern textbook is more and more 
thought of as an ‘assistant teacher in print.’ It is the author's effort to 
enter the classroom as personally as the pages of a book will permit. 
He sets up as clearly as possible the aims which his teaching accom- 
plishes—whether to develop skills, understanding, or attitudes, or 
some of all three. Then he draws on all his experience as a teacher to 
meet the goals he has set for himself." 

When a dictator takes over a country the first thing he does is to 
seize the schools and destroy the textbooks. Hitler and Mussolini not 
only destroyed the textbooks in use, but had others written and put 
into the schools. This was true not only of textbooks but of the books 
in libraries and bookstores. Textbooks do much to mold the thinking 
of the younger generation; therefore they can become powerful instru- 
ments of indoctrination. All dictators use them for this purpose. When 
Hitler and Mussolini no longer ruled Germany and Italy the books 
they had had prepared were in turn destroyed. The more democratic 
governments that followed used other textbooks written around the 
democratic idea. 

In our earliest schools, books were scarce and difficult to obtain. 


is es in Education, American "Textbook Publishers Institute, New York, 
bint oy 
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Those that were available were published privately and sold to the 
pupils in school. They were taken good care of, for they had hard use. 
Several members of one family often used the same primer or spell- 
ing book. 

Later, textbooks became more plentiful and were prepared for many 
different subjects. When the author was a pupil in a public elemen- 
tary school, books were bought at the corner store. They were high- 
priced and very precious. Since he had several older brothers and sis- 
ters, he seldom saw a new book. By the time he became a small-town 
superintendent, the state legislature had passed laws regulating the 
prices at which school books could be sold. As the result of the cur- 
tailment of the profit in selling these books, most schools had to sell 
them direct to the children. 

The next and very logical step was the provision of free textbooks, 
a practice that is now almost universal in the elementary schools and 
is also found in many high schools. In some states the state buys the 
books, while in other states the local school buys them. In still other 
places the purchasing of textbooks is a joint financial undertaking of 
the state and county, and the local schools. Most college and univet- 
sity students still buy their own books. 

How ate textbooks selected? In the early days the teacher of the 
master in charge of a school selected the books he wanted to use, and 
the children bought them. Later the selection of textbooks was made a 
legal duty of the school board, who usually left it to the administrative 
officer or the teachers. At the present time there are two general meth- 
ods. One is state adoption and the other is selection by the local school 
authority. Most southern and some western states have state-wide 
adoptions; but in the East, North, and Middle West, selection by the 
local school authorities is general. In this connection, whether books 
are selected on a state or local basis, teacher committees NOW have à 
greater voice in this than ever before. 4 

The latest development in the state-wide selection of textbooks 1$ 
what is known as multiple listing. The state department of the com- 
mittee charged by law with this function selects several series of books 
for each subject. The local school then selects from this multiple a 
This gives the state the advantage of mass buying and at the same time 
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rotects the local school’s desire to select its own books. This plan has 
recently been adopted in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Some schools do not use textbooks. Instead, each schoolroom has a 
large assortment of books and the teacher uses all of them in her 
teaching. 

It is a far cry from the textbooks of the colonial period to those of 
today. The content and vocabulary in current books are the result of 
scientific experiment. The pictures are much better. In general, they 
are much better made—typography, paper, and binding are all im- 
proved. The present-day textbook is scientifically written, and is beau- 
tiful, usable, and long-wearing. 

Many companion books or workbooks are in use today. This is par- 
ticularly true in the elementary field. There is much disagreement as 
to the educational value of such books. However, the author believes 
that, in general, the workbook and the textbook are both of great 
value to well-prepared teachers. He also suspects that many poor teach- 
ets use workbooks and sometimes textbooks as crutches to bolster up 
their own poor teaching. The teacher who thinks that these two types 
of books contain all that should be taught is seriously handicapped by 
these books and might be better off without them. 

As books have become more plentiful and more available for the 
schools, a great many libraries have been built up. All high schools 
and a great many elementary schools have libraries. Because the li- 
brary has a useful educational function in any type of school, it is im- 
portant that the librarian be a teacher. Of course she should have spe- 
cial preparation as a librarian, but she also needs professional educa- 
tion for teaching. She is not just a cataloguer and keeper of books. She 
is an important factor in modern education. She interests children in 
books. She helps them find books to read. She advises on what to read. 
She also works with the teachers and parents. 


THINGS TO DO 


Use the twelve things to remember (page 230) when observing 
the relationship between teacher and pupil in a class in an elementary 
or high school. If you can't observe such a class, keep the list in mind 
when attending your college classes. You will find many excellent 
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teaching practices, and others that are not so good, in your classes, 

Each teacher has a definite purpose in view in teaching a class. Visit 
classes and see if you can discover what these purposes are. Is the 
teacher attempting to fix facts, form habits, encourage thinking, de- 
velop character or appreciation? You will seldom observe a lesson in 
which only one of these objectives is evident. Keeping each of them in 
mind, write down what the teacher did to achieve each one. How many 
objectives were apparent in one lesson? 

It would be wise for the teacher of your class to allow the members 
of it to diagnose his teaching and discuss his methods as a special class 
exercise. It is further suggested that they rate his teaching with the 
Purdue Rating Scale or some other scale set up for this purpose. 
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The Health of the School Child 


There is no age from birth to death when health is not a primary 
consideration. The first thought of parents concerning the newborn 
infant has to do with his physical body. “Is he perfect?” they ask. 
Health continues to be of great importance all through life and is of 
the greatest concern to the aged. 

The health of the child comes into the educational picture even be- 
fore he enters school. In the spring roundup of children who are to go 
to nursery school or kindergarten in the fall, health is given careful 
consideration. Hence the child may have a health examination and his 
medical history may be recorded before he enters school. 

Health is the only subject in the curriculum that comes to school 
with the nursery-school child and stays with him throughout his ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education. It then goes with him into 
the activities of life and remains with him as an ever-present subject 
of interest, So health education must be of primary importance at all 
levels of education. It is a constant problem to teachers of all grades 
and all subjects, for if good health habits are to be established they 
must be practiced in all the classes. Good posture cannot be developed 
in health classes alone, Correct lighting, proper temperature, ventila- 
tion, and room cleanliness are of great importance in all classrooms no 
Matter what is being taught. For these reasons it is important that ev- 
ety teacher know the fundamentals of school health. Those who teach 
health and physical education and the doctors and nurses cannot by 
themselves be responsible for health education at any level. Every 
teacher has a part. Even the custodian who sweeps the floors, the cooks 
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who prepare the noonday lunch, the men who work on the grounds, 
and the firemen in the heating plant have an important part in the 
overall health program of the school. 

For many years health education was provided only in the elemen- 
tary schools, but it is now found in secondary schools and in colleges 
as well. Health services, health classes, physical education, and rectea- 
tion are a part of the school's program at all levels. 

Several problems arise in connection with the health of the school 
child. First, there are the health examinations that are given to all the 
children. Second, there are the many special problems that involve 
follow-up programs. Third, there is the question of what to teach and 
when to teach it. Fourth, there are the health problems involved in 
the physical plant and equipment. Fifth, there are problems of admin- 
istration, and sixth, there is the teacher's health. We shall discuss these 
six problems in the order mentioned. 


HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 


Adequate physical and medical examinations are necessary in any 
health program. This is equally true in the nursery school and the 
college. These examinations help the school to understand the child. 
They help to spot diseases that might become epidemic. They help to 
locate physical conditions that are in need of special care. They help 
the teacher to plan the educational program for the child. 


TIME OF EXAMINATION 


The first examination is usually given before the child enters school. 
Most large school districts make provision for careful preschool ex- 
amination of the children who will enter school in the fall. The teach: 
ers—all of them, not just the teacher of physical education and health 
—have a chance to study these records before beginning the new 
school year. As the child passes from one school level to another — 
for example, when he enters junior high school—he is given another 
careful physical and medical examination. While he remains in one 
school he is usually given a complete examination once evety two OF 
three years. However, a child who has many colds, who has had an 
operation, or who is weak or has some physical defect may pe exea 
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ined much more frequently; in fact, he may be under almost constant 
observation. Of course children who come from another school are 
given health examinations. Each member of an athletic team must 
have a very careful physical examination before the season begins, and 
as often thereafter as the director thinks necessary. Boys who play foot- 
ball are usually under the constant supervision of a doctor. Most 
schools also give health examinations at the completion of the school 
program. For example, when a child leaves secondary school he is 
usually given an examination, thus enabling the school to complete its 
physical records for him. 

The above statements also apply to most colleges. The entering 
freshman is given an examination. This is not repeated until he is ready 
to enter the upper division. Examinations are also usually given at the 
end of the undergraduate course and the beginning of graduate study. 
In many colleges ability to pass a physical examination is part of the 
requirements for both entrance and graduation. 


THE EXAMINING PERSONNEL 


Some public-school systems and colleges employ full-time phy- 
sicians. When this is true these physicians, with the help of nurses and 
sometimes teachers, give all the examinations. This is perhaps the best 
plan to employ when it is possible. In some smaller schools and col- 
leges it is the practice for the institution to employ a part-time physi- 
cian, He then, in the part of his day that he gives to the school, gives 
these examinations. In some city and county school systems these ex- 
aminations are given by the public health department, making use of 
the doctors and nurses employed by the city or county. In some col- 
leges a contract is made with a clinic or group of doctors to staff the 
health offices of the college with the necessaty personnel. They are 
usually paid a stated amount for each student. 

Some parents prefer to have the physical examination given by the 
family physician. Many school systems permit this. However, the fam- 
ily physician must fill out the regular blank used by the school. He 
should also confer with the school physician about any child whose 
physicial condition should be watched carefully in school. 

Many school systems encourage patents to be present during their 
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child’s physical examination. This is particularly true of the preschool 
child. Most high-school and college students do not welcome their 
parents’ presence at this time. 

In some schools nurses employed by the school system help to give 
the examinations, working along with the doctors. These nurses will 
have to take care of special cases in school. Hence their presence during 
the examination is important. It is possible for the doctor to help the 
nurse understand the health problems of each child more fully. Further- 
more, there are many parts of the examination that a nurse can handle 
as well as the doctor. In many schools the teachers also assist with the 
routine part of the examination. The teacher can weigh, measure, 
check with an eye chart, and record much important but easily secured 
information that must be made a part of the record. She can record 
name, age, weight, and many other things. The nurse can take tempera- 
ture and blood pressure, count the pulse, and do many other things 
under the doctor’s supervision. Thus the valuable time of a physician is 
not taken up in making routine examinations and keeping the neces 
sary records. 

Many school systems and colleges employ full-time nurses. Others 
have part-time nurses. Some schools use the nurses employed by the 
city or county health departments. These nurses help with health ex- 
aminations, but this is a very small part of their work. They are on 
duty all day to take care of the many health problems that arise in the 
schools. 


SCOPE OF THE EXAMINATION 


In the discussion thus far there have been many references to what 
the health examination covers. In general, the doctor checks eyes, cens 
teeth, throat, feet, glands, chest, heart, scalp, and skin, as well as taking 
the usual physical measurements. In many cases certain children are 
designated for special tests. For example, many may need chest x-rays 
for tuberculosis. Others need electrocardiograms and other heart tests. 
Others need special eye examinations. Still others require special atten- 
tion for their ears, or for diseased tonsils or adenoids. Such factors as 
speech defects, malnutrition, and the general physical tone of the body 
must also be considered. 
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All these things have to do with the body. But health is also con- 
cerned with the mental well-being of the individual. Hence, whenever 
it is necessary and possible, the children are carefully examined by a 
well-trained psychiatrist. Many school systems and colleges have full- 
or part-time psychiatrists on their staff. Schools that cannot afford to 
hire such personnel usually call on the county or state for help, pro- 
viding they offer such services. The mental part of the health examina- 
tion is of particular importance in the secondary school and the college. 
Too many college students and graduates are suffering from nervous 
and mental conditions that might have been detected and checked if 
careful examinations had been given. 


HEALTH RECORDS 


A careful record is always kept of the findings of health examina- 
tions. In public-school systems this record is made up for the first time 
when the child enters school. It is a continuous record. It travels with 
the child from grade to grade and from school to school. It is com- 
pleted when he leaves the system either by withdrawal or by gradua- 
tion. When the latter is the case a final health examination is given to 
complete the record. 

We shall not give any examples of health cards. They are all much 
alike. However, each individual school system has its own card. It 
would be wise for you, as teachers in preparation, to write to your 
home school systems and get copies of the records used. When you are 
home for vacation you might go over to the office and look up your 
own card, or those of some typical students. 

All cards begin with the child’s name and the name and address of 
his parents. Most cards ask for the telephone number of someone to be 
called in case of accident. The name of the family physician is usually 
also recorded here for the same reason. The cards provide suitable spaces 
where measurements can be recorded and all special conditions noted. 

Health records, if kept correctly, help the teacher to study each 
child. If height, weight, and other measurements are recorded each 
year, it is possible to plot the growth pattern of a child from the time 
he entered school. It is then possible to study the physical growth and 
development of each child. Health records should also point out a 
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child's physical limitations and the progress he is making in correcting 
physical defects. 


THE USE OF EXAMINATIONS AND RECORDS 


What use is made of these health records? The answer varies widely 
in different cities and school systems, from none to very extensive use. 
Obviously a school health department should report to a child's parents 
any physical condition that needs attention. Whenever possible, the 
situation should be discussed with them, and a program worked out 
for the pupil's future. Most parents will coóperate. They may consult 
their family physician and work out the solution with him. The school 
must make such a report at once. Then if the parents will not cooperate 
in helping the child, the school medical authorities must attack the 
problem in some other way. If the parents cannot afford to give their 
children the necessary medical attention, it must be provided by the 
school or a public clinic in large cities, or by other agencies in schools 
and cities without such facilities. In many cases the county health au- 
thorities take over. A record stating that a child needs glasses is of no 
value unless the school can see to it that the glasses are provided by the 
family, the school, or some other agency. A letter to parents telling of 
the need for an adenoid operation does not always result in such an 
operation. Much of the value of a health examination goes for naught 
in some communities because there is no adequate provision made for 
follow-up work. In other communities the follow-up is complete even 
extending through the summer vacation period. 

Inside the school system the teachers and the administrative staf 
make wide use of the health examination and record. Certain children 
are isolated for special education. We shall discuss special schools an 
special rooms later. So far as the teachers are concerned, they should 
familiarize themselves at the beginning of the year with the health 
record of each child under their care. They should also study the physt 
cal growth pattern of each child. If a child has a heart condition that 
prevents him from active exercise the teacher must know that fact. 
The physical education teacher must study the health records carefully 
to know what type of exercise each child can do. The athletic com 
must go over them with care in deciding what boys will be allowed t0 
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check out suits at the beginning of an athletic season. Of course the 
coach will need another and more careful physical examination of each 
athlete, but the regular health record will help him to weed out the 
many boys who are physically unfit for strenuous exercise. 


DAILY EXAMINATIONS 


In most school systems a daily health inspection is given each child 
by a nurse or teacher. In this way it is possible to detect many com- 
municable diseases in their beginning stages, so that the child can be 
isolated at once. In times of epidemics, health inspections are much 
more detailed. If the teacher finds anything questionable she may call 
the nurse or physician, or send the child to the health office. Careful, 
daily health inspections are often instrumental in preventing the spread 
of a disease through an entire school building. The nurse checks up on 
such things as tonsils, teeth, adenoids, and the child’s general health. 
The teacher often finds out about the sleeping and eating habits. She 
checks cleanliness. In other words, the daily health inspection is a 
very important part of the total health program of a school. The results 
of these inspections are usually not entered on a permanent record, 
but they often lead to immediate action on the part of the parents or 
school authorities. Health inspections are an essential part of any well- 
organized plan for health. 


SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 


The health examinations given at the beginning of the school year 
Uncover many health problems. Some children are crippled; others are 
blind or have only partial vision; still others are deaf or-hard of hear- 
ing; some have speech defects; some are delicate; some have mental 
disorders, and others are epileptic. What to do about these children 
is an important educational question. One of the best statements of the 
problem and a possible solution is the following: 


Early attempts to provide educational facilities for exceptional children 
often took the form of special schools and classes in which they were set 
apart from the regular school program. Emphasis today is upon their par- 
ticipation in all phases of the school program in which they can work with 
Profit. Their educational programs, by and large, are based upon the same 
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general aims and objectives which undergird the programs for normal 
children. Full consideration, therefore, tends now to be given to every pos- 
sible means of extending and adapting the regular school curriculum and 
methods of instruction to the needs of exceptional children as well as to 
the establishment of separate programs for those whose handicaps require 
them. 

Whenever a child who deviates from the normal can have his needs met 
and provided for in a regular situation in school, this is preferable. . . . 
Separate schools and classes should be arranged, however, only for those 
whose needs are still unmet after all resources have been utilized in adjust- 
ing the school program to individual pupil problems.’ 


The author is in complete agreement with this statement. The dem- 
ocratic philosophy discussed in Chapter 3 argued for this type of treat- 
ment for these exceptional children. They will live most of their lives 
with normal adults; hence, as children, they should spend as much 
time as possible working with normal children. 

It is evident from the above quotation that the regular classroom 
teacher will have great responsibility for these children. So as part of 
your preservice education, learn all you can about them and their spe- 
cial educational problems. We shall discuss briefly some of the prob- 
lems you will meet. And remember that these problems do not involve 
only the elementary schools. There are atypical children in nursery 
schools and secondary schools as well. Many problems concerned with 
seeing, hearing, walking, or doing ordinary work persist throughout 
an individual's life. So if the elementary school is successful in handling 
these atypical children, they will eventually attend secondary school or 
even college. No matter where or what you teach, you will some day 
have one of these exceptional children in your classes. 


PROBLEMS OF SEEING 


With the possible exception of touch, seeing is the most important 
and valuable of our special senses. So much of the work in the modern 
school depends upon vision that it is difficult for any child to do even 
ordinary school work if his vision is seriously impaired. Children today 
use their eyes much more than the children of the generation before 
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them. The average child reads many more papers and books, and he 
usually attends the movies. In addition, there is television, which also 
makes great demands upon the eyes. Even the new audio-visual type of 
teaching increases this demand. 

How is poor vision detected? The health examination that is given 
at the beginning of the school year will discover these deficiencies. A 
teacher in a small school which does not give such an examination can 
nevertheless discover cases of defective vision by observing the children 
while they work. Obvious squinting while reading, mistakes in identi- 
fying figures and words, frequent headaches, and inability to see the 
blackboard are common symptoms. However, in the ordinary Snellen 
chart the teacher has a more scientific and accurate method of deter- 
mining how well pupils can see. Checking vision with this chart is a 
simple affair. A chart can be borrowed from a physician if the school 
does not have one. If the teacher discovers that a child has a deficiency 
in seeing, he should report it to the school authorities or, if he teaches 
in a rural school, directly to the parents. 

It is very common to discover pupils who are handicapped in their 
school work by poor vision. The removal or correction of the visual 
defect often results in the pupil’s doing very successful work. 

There are many things for a teacher to watch, in his school and its 
equipment, if he is to take care of the eyes of his pupils. Children should 
never work facing a light. The use of window shades, the color of the 
walls, the type of blackboard all affect vision. 

Thus far we have been discussing the child with a slight visual de- 
fect. But two other groups are important—the blind and the partially 
seeing. There is nothing that a classroom teacher can do for a blind 
pupil. He must have very specialized schooling, probably in a state 
school for the blind or some other school established for this particular 
purpose. Most schools have sight-saving classes for children with partial 
vision, Most of these classes are in charge of specially prepared teach- 
ers. However, these pupils may do part of their work in the regular 
classes with normal pupils, the amount depending on the degree of 
blindness. Every child with poor vision, or none, must be given the 
best possible education to fit him for the life he has to live. The nearer 
he can achieve normal living, the more adequate the education. 
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PROBLEMS OF HEARING 


Here again there are two groups—the children who are deaf and 
those who are hard of hearing. Deaf children are usually educated in 
special state schools or in private institutions created for their benefit. 
The education is very specialized and the methods are highly technical. 
Teachers must be especially prepared for work in such schools. 

Children who are hard of hearing are usually kept in the public 
schools. Here they have special teachers for all or part of the day. How- 
ever, they are usually allowed to do some of their work with other 
children their own age. In some schools children with partial vision 
and hard-of-hearing children are taught by the same teacher. But in 
smaller schools the room teacher often has to deal with special 
cases; hence you should learn as much as you can about teaching 
them. 

It is not very difficult to discover the children who have trouble with 
their hearing. In schools where health tests are given these children 
will be discovered, at the beginning of the year, by means of an audi- 
ometer. In schools where there are no health examinations, the teacher 
must be on the alert to discover such cases. Most of them can be de- 
tected by ordinary observation in the classroom. The teacher can make 
a satisfactory test with an ordinary watch. First it is necessary tO t! 
the watch with several normal children to determine the distance the 
ticking can be heard. Then by comparison the teacher can determine 
the hearing ability of the other pupils. Children are often found who 
are deaf in one ear but are ignorant of it. ; 

Children who cannot hear well have great difficulty in doing satis- 
factory school work. It is impossible for them to enter into all the ac 
tivities of the classroom. The free interchange of experiences with other 
children is not possible. The teacher can be of great assistance to pupils 
by demonstrating the proper care of their ears and the danger in using 
them as a storage place for beans or other similar objects. 

Proper care of the nose and throat is closely related to hearing. Often 
enlarged tonsils or adenoids impede hearing. Constant discharge from 
the nose indicates poor physical condition. Often it marks the begin 
ning of some disease that has entered the body through the nose. he 
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teacher must be ever alert to see that noses are kept clean and that the 
children cough or sneeze into a handkerchief or Kleenex. These are 
everyday precautions of every teacher. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


It is more difficult to define a cripple than a blind or deaf person, be- 
cause there are so many types of cripples and so many degrees of in- 
activity. However, crippled children present a very definite type of 
educational problem. The education of the deaf or blind demands 
highly specialized teachers. But the education of the crippled child 
can be carried on by any teacher. The method of teaching reading or 
any other subject to the crippled child is the same as that used in teach- 
ing any other child. The problem involved here is location and trans- 
portation. The children who are confined to their homes or to hospitals 
are usually picked up by a bus or some other special conveyance. This 
is particularly true in large school districts. Many cities have special 
schools. for these children. Ramps replace stairways; in fact, the entire 
building is constructed and equipped to fit the needs of those who 
cannot walk. The Boettcher school in Denver is an excellent example 
of a school planned for crippled pupils. 

Is this the best way to deal with these pupils? Many educators today 
think that it is not. In line with the philosophy so often expressed in 
this book, the crippled children should spend at least part of each day 
with normal children in the ordinary school room. The only argument 
for the special school is the ease of movement, the furniture and equip- 
ment, and the special therapy that are possible. Special nurses are as- 

‘signed to schools for crippled pupils. They are able to bring much help 
to the bodies of these children. Another solution is a special room in an 
ordinary school that is equipped for the use of such pupils. The students 
who can are allowed to spend part of each day with the other children, 
For most children this is probably a better solution than isolation in a 
Special building with other crippled children. 

There are some children with handicaps that involve more than see- 
ing, hearing, and locomotion. Such children as those with cerebral 
palsy can seldom walk or talk, They cannot profit by ordinary school 
work. They need a very special type of education. 
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CHILDREN WHO LACK PHYSICAL STRENGTH 


There are a great many children of school age who lack the strength 
necessary to do ordinary school work. They are often referred to as 
“delicate children.” Here again there is a great spread in the ability of 
such children. Some of them are confined to bed; others simply tire 
easily. Some of them are discovered during the health examination, 
Others become known because of the experience of previous teachers. 
Some are spotted by teachers in the classroom. Such children need 
special care. The cause of their disability may be a cardiac condition, 
undernourishment, a previous disease, glandular trouble, or a nerve 
disorder. When we consider all the children who have the conditions 
mentioned above, we find a very large group who are too delicate to do 
ordinary school work. 

Whether the delicate pupil is in a nursery school or in college. his 
detection, diagnosis, and treatment are matters for a skilled physician, 
not a teacher. Each case must be studied individually; each diagnosis 
should be made and the treatment prescribed by a specialist. 'Tubercu- 
lous children are isolated and given special treatment as a group. Their 
treatment differs from that prescribed for cardiac, anemic, or nervous 
pupils. Delicate children need periodic physical examinations. The 
program for each child must be planned to fit his physical capabilities. 
Special rest periods may be prescribed. Special lunches are often part 
of the program. Some schools have special rooms for these children. 
But as soon as they gain enough strength to do ordinary school work 
they return to the regular schoolroom. 


OTHER HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Other children may need special treatment in school. Children with 
speech defects are a case in point. Such children need special training: 
But most of them can be returned eventually to the ordinary classroom 
after the defect has been corrected. There are also the children who are 
of very low intelligence. The lowest of these become institutional be^ 
and are usually sent to state or private institutions. Those with higher 
intelligence are usually sent to the public schools. At one time 1t yis. 
thought necessary to have rooms set aside in most schools for these 
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children. This is still the practice in some school systems. However, 
most of these children, except those in the lowest group, are now taught 
as a part of a regular group. There are many things that most of them 
can do with some degree of success. The “ungraded room,” as the room 
set aside for dull pupils was often called, was also used for many other 
types of children. It was not very successful. Assignment to it was fre- 
quently used as a threat in solving disciplinary problems: “You get to 
work or I'll send you to the ungraded room!” the teacher would say. 
These rooms soon earned the name of "Nut rooms,” “Dumb rooms,” or 
something of the sort, and this helped to destroy their value to the 
school. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Physical health and mental health are closely related. It is therefore 
impossible to deal intelligently with all the problems of physical health 
without knowing a great deal about mental health. 

Here again we find the same extremes as we found in the physical 
condition of the body. The difference between a child who needs a 
mild vision defect corrected and one who is totally blind is very great. 
The educational program must be vastly different. Similarly, the differ- 
ence between the child with mild mental confusion and the one who 
must be sent to a mental institution is very great. The educational ap- 
proach must be very different. The school physician and the teacher 
should both know as much as possible about mental hygiene, the physi- 
cian so he can better understand the individual child and his health 
problems, and the teacher so he can better plan his educational ap- 
proach to each child. 

Of course good mental attitudes were encouraged in children by 
intelligent teachers and doctors long before there was a science of 
mental hygiene. They helped the children to avoid frustration and to 
develop well-integrated personalities, and they were aided by parents 
who provided wholesome home environments for the children. Life 
was once less complicated; hence good mental attitudes were not diffi- 
cult to develop. { ; 

Chapter 7 dealt with the growth and development of the child. If 
you will turn back to that chapter, you will find much that is in reality 
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mental hygiene. For example, the whole section on emotions and health 
dealt with a problem in this field. Furthermore, the sections on guid- 
ance, individual differences, and personality are closely related to men- 
tal hygiene. 

The teacher should know something about the mental problems 
that arise from such factors as worry, complexes, and repressions. She 
should understand the meaning of rationalization, compensation, day- 
dreaming, temper tantrums, conflict, and other evidences of mental 
maladjustment. 

Where are you to get the necessary information and skill to enable 
you to handle these mental problem cases intelligently? The answer 
is in educational psychology. At some time in your preparation you 
will have courses in educational psychology, in which you will have an 
opportunity to study special case histories; you will probably prepare 
an individual case study yourself. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


It is difficult to separate health education from the administration of 
a health program. Children are taught about correct posture, but this 
is of little value to a child unless all his teachers see to it that he prac 
tices it. The teaching of health facts is of little value unless it is fol- 
lowed by the practice of good health habits. A child may write on an 
examination all the rules for the care of the teeth; however, unless he 
practices them he will not benefit from health education. All of this 
refers back to Chapter 3 and the democratic philosophy of education. 
'The outcomes of education must be found in life experiences if educa- 
tion is to be worth while. 

There is a wide difference of opinion as to when and where health 
should be taught. Some schools set aside a special period for health 
education. They have special books on health and a course of study 
planned for teaching health. Other schools teach health in many differ- 
ent classes and at various times. For example, facts concerning the 
human body and its functions are taught in science. Here also the chil 
dren learn about such subjects as nutrition, vitamins, digestion, meta” 
olism, and the other scientific facts concerning human life. In their 
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social studies classes they learn about community health problems. 
Sewage disposal, water supply, clean streets, control of epidemics—all 
are problems of city government and community concern, and hence 
are best taught with other problems of civic control and betterment. 
The author believes that the best way to teach health is to infiltrate it 
into every course where it logically belongs. Posture, personal cleanli- 
ness, care of the eyes during work, and many other health problems 
should be the concern of every teacher in every grade. 

Every teacher must always be on the lookout for problems involving 
health. When such a problem arises, he must coóperate actively in its 
solution. Consequently, every teacher teaches health. Every lesson has 
health implications. This is why we have devoted so much attention to 
this chapter. There is nothing more important than good health. Edu- 
cation must help and not binder it. The student who lost his health 
“setting an education” didn’t get the kind of education this book is 
concerned with, The teacher who drives college or even secondary- 
school students into a nervous collapse preparing for an examination 
had better reéxamine his own philosophy of education. 

In teaching health you must always work with the parents and the 
community. Working against them does not pay. If you teach a child 
to clean his teeth every day but his parents will not furnish the mate- 
rials, you have not gained much. If you teach children that they need 
nine hours of sleep but their parents take them to the movies every 
night, you will not get far. Coóperation from parents is essential. How- 
ever, it is often necessary to change the thinking in the community. 
This is not the job of one teacher; it can be done by the whole school 
through the development of a community council to work with the 
schools. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Health education is the business of every teacher. Physical educa- 
tion, however, is usually under the direction of specially prepared teach- 
ers. Here is a subject that has a definite part in the school program. 
The children are taught to play games and carry on other activities that 
ate helpful to bodily development. Of course the physical education 
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teacher teaches a great deal of health. The problems of cleanliness, 
posture, nourishment, sleep, and a host of other things crowd in upon 
him. 

A suggested program of physical education is not within the scope 
of this book. Therefore, no teaching program for this field is presented, 
for every teacher who will some day teach physical education to 
boys and girls must major or minor in this field and spend several years 
in getting the necessary preparation for the work. It should be said, 
however, that the emphasis in physical education has shifted in recent 
years from formal gymnastics, setting-up exercises, and military march- 
ing to instructional periods largely devoted to free play, games, danc- 
ing, and other rhythmic exercises. Children enjoy the physical exercise 
they get at school these days. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Safety education, the newest field of health and physical education, 
was brought into prominence by the advent of the automobile with all 
its dangers to life and limb. Many states have laws requiring the teach- 
ing of safety. In many others, the state departments of education have 
such regulations. These regulations often specify that one safety class 
shall deal with driver education. In this type of class, high-school pupils 
are taught to drive automobiles. In addition, they are taught all the 
state and local laws that govern the driving of cars. They also learn 
all the safety measures that insure safe driving. In many high schools 
a state highway or safety officer conducts examinations. Those who 
pass are given an automobile operator's license. This type of education 
squares well with the modern philosophy of education. 

We shall take up safety again when we discuss the buildings and 
equipment of the school. 


THE PHYSICAL PLANT AND HEALTH 


Every school should have the buildings and equipment necessary 


for a well-rounded program of health and physical education. There 
should be rooms suitably equipped where all health examinations Can 
be given and where nurses and doctors can give the routine daily € 
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aminations to those who are in need of them. There should be rest 
rooms for the children and also for the teachers; they should be 
equipped with cots so that individuals can rest or even sleep. From the 
standpoint of physical education the school should have ample outdoor 
playgrounds where the children can play when the weather permits. In 
the sections of the country where the children cannot play outdoors part 
of the year, there should be suitable play rooms or gymnasiums in the 
school building. The play fields and the play rooms should have the 
equipment necessary for the program that has been planned. Children 
who do not go home for lunch should have a supervised place in which 
to play during the noon hour. 


THE SCHOOL SITE 


Many health problems are closely connected with the school site. 
Some of them involve safety factors that have to do largely with the 
location of the school. Do the pupils have to cross a main highway 
to get to the school? Are there streetcars or trains near? Are the neces- 
sary safety regulations in force at the street intersection? These and 
many other questions influence the location of a school. 

The school should be built in a quiet place away from arterial or 
through streets and in an area where there is little traffic. If possible, 
it should be located on a dead-end street. It should be easily accessible. 
It should not be near any dumps or other health hazards. The schoo] 
grounds should be well drained. Puddles are breeding places for mos- 
quitoes and other pests. The grounds should be kept free from trash. 
Children should be taught to have pride in them. The teacher can do 
nothing about the location of a school. However, every teacher can 
help to make the school yard a healthful place in which to play. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


A great many health problems are associated with the school build- 
ing. Some of them have to do with the type of building. A school for 
little children should be on one floor if possible. It should never have 
more than two floors. Even with only two floors it is necessary to have 
an elevator for handicapped children. The state of repair of the build- 
ing and the type of care it gets from the custodian may be health prob- 
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lems. A building in poor repair that is cared for in a slovenly way is 
often a breeding place for disease. 

The heating and ventilation of the building are of the greatest im- 
portance. The best buildings are heated by air that is washed, corrected 
for proper humidity, and forced into the rooms at the proper tempera- 
ture. The induction of fresh air in such a system also takes care of the 
ventilation problem. However, in many old buildings radiators and 
windows will be the only means of ventilation available. In this case 
the teacher must give constant attention to heating and ventilation. 
The condition of the classroom and the health of the children largely 
depend upon her watchfulness. 

Many safety problems are likewise associated with the school build- 
ing. First there is adequate fire protection. This may involve one of 
more of many protective devices. The teacher must understand and 
control whatever devices are used. There are also sharp corners, slippery 
floors, dark halls, and icy sidewalks in the winter. All are health hazards 
that must be guarded against. 


CLASSROOMS 


The teacher is most interested in the health problems of the class- 
room in which he works all day with a group of students. He is con- 
scious of the problem of seats and the other furniture and of how they 
can contribute to the health of the children. The heat, humidity, and 
light are usually under his control, at least partially. The problem of 
illumination involves the lights, shades, wall color, blackboards, and 
floors. However, only the lights and shades can be manipulated by the 
teacher. The teacher also has some control as far as the use of drinking 
fountains and toilets and the washing of hands are concerned. These 
are all health problems. 


THE SCHOOL CUSTODIAN 


Most teachers are interested in the school custodian only as a mat 
who works in the same building. He is handy to have around. He does 
many things for the teacher. He keeps the rooms clean and the build- 
ing warm. But the custodian in a modern school does much more than 
this. 
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What kind of man is the custodian? In our early schools, he was 
usually an old man out of a job. Any man who could sweep a floor and 
build a fire could be a school “janitor”; furthermore, the pay was small. 
The author well remembers Old Tom, the janitor of the first school he 
had charge of as a village superintendent. Tom was a skinny old man 
who was too ill to do a good job. 


He shuffled around the building kicking up dust with a broom and then 
kicking it up again with a duster made of turkey feathers. This was the 
usual cleaning method employed in schools at the time. He rang the bell, 
on time if he wanted to, and a few minutes late if some favorite pupils 
were late. He chewed tobacco, wore dirty clothes, was slovenly in habits, 
was sick and incapable of doing even part of a day's work. My next janitor 
was seventy-five years old—couldn't see dirt, didn't know how to fire a 
furnace or clean a floor or blackboard.* 


'The man who today is the custodian-engineer of a school building 
is well prepared and well qualified for his job, well paid, and an im- 
portant member of the school staff. Many colleges now give short 
courses in the summer for custodians, and many men employed in such 
positions are college graduates. 

To be a good custodian-engineer, a man must first of all have good 
health. He must be free from all communicable diseases. He should be 
free from physical defects, for his work involves going around the 
building a great deal; and sweeping, washing windows, and taking 
care of a furnace all require energy. 

He should speak acceptable English, for a custodian talks with many 
children every day. Since children learn to speak good English by hear- 
ing it spoken by others, he should be able to talk to them intelligently 
and correctly. 

The custodian should have a sound, fundamental education, and 
have graduated at least from high school. If he is to work in a large 
building, he will need specialized training in plumbing, electricity, 
heating, and ventilation. He must know about the purchase and use of 
Supplies. He must know how to care for lawns, shrubs, and play- 
Brounds. 


? George Willard Frasier, A New Profession, Hillyard Chemical Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., 1930. 
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It is evident that the custodian must be a man of good character. He 
is often the only man in the school building. He is the first to arrive in 
the morning and the last to leave at night. He is constantly in contact 
with children, so he must be a man who can get along with them. 

Finally, the custodian must know the laws of health and sanitation, 
for more than any other one individual, he is responsible for sanitary 
conditions and healthy surroundings. 

A satisfactory pay schedule, permanent employment, and in addition 
all the benefits enjoyed by the personnel of a school combine to make 
the job of custodian very attractive. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF A HEALTH PROGRAM 


The health and physical education program of a school system is 
organized and administered as all the other activities that make up à 
community's overall program of education are administered. 

It was pointed out in Chapter 6 that a board of education has legal 
control of every school district. This board, however, does not adminis- 
ter the schools directly, but legislates and approves plans presented to 
it by the superintendent of schools. This official is the administrative 
head of the school system. He is appointed by the board of education. 
and is charged with the responsibility of administering the schools. In 
large school districts the superintendent of schools has many assistants 
who help him to administer the schools. We are interested here in the 
person whom he appoints to head the health and physical education 
department. Some school systems have two departments, each with its 
own head; one takes care of the physical examinations and general 
health problems of the children, and the other plans and supervises 
the teaching of health. When one department is responsible for all 
these activities, the head of it should have two assistants, one in charge 
of health activities and the other in charge of health and physical edu- 
cation. 


THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Z4: ist in. 
The health department must employ many specialists to assist ! 


‘ à ; : a C- 
discharging the duties entrusted to it. Among these specialists are do! 
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tors, nurses, laboratory assistants, dentists, dental hygienists, nutrition- 
ists, therapists, and various supervisors and coórdinators. In Chapter 10 
we shall discuss the qualifications needed for these positions. The 
health department is responsible for the health examinations, the daily 
inspection, the control of epidemics, contacts with parents and family 
physicians, and all the other details concerned with protecting the life 
and health of each pupil in the school. 

The school health department must also coóperate with other gov- 
ernmental agencies. First there is the city health department. In many 
states there are also the county and state departments. All of these de- 
partments must coóperate to the fullest if the children are to have 
maximum protection in health matters. An example will make this 
clear. A child is ill with undulant fever. This child goes to school B. 
Each noon he eats lunch at the school cafeteria. Milk is the usual cul- 
prit in spreading this fever. So first of all the milk supply must be 
checked, Hence the school authorities call upon the city or county 
health departments to analyze the milk used by the schools. This milk 
is produced under laws passed and administered by the state and is 
delivered under ordinances passed and enforced by the city. If the milk 
is found to be contaminated, the herd must be checked at once. Cows 
with Bang's disease must be destroyed. This chain of events started 
out by one child being ill. It did not end until all the health agencies 
of the city, county, and state had helped with the solution. 

This example illustrates the fact that no health problem exists in 
isolation. It also shows that to be successful a school health department 
must coóperate constantly with all the other health agencies in the 
community. 

Health councils have been formed in many communities. These 
councils, which include all the health agencies in the community and 
have many lay members, deal with health problems on a community- 
wide basis. Many individual schools also have health councils com- 
posed of people in the school who are interested in health protection 
and education, as well as many parents in the community. The free 
lunch that is provided in many schools is part of the school healtb 


program. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The other part of the health job in the school system is concerned 
with education. Here again there are two separate fields of work: (1) 
health classes in every grade, and (2) physical education, which in- 
cludes free play, games, athletics, and recreation in general. 

Mention was made earlier in this chapter of the various schemes that 
are used in teaching health. No matter which one is used in a school 
system, someone has to give attention to it. This is particularly true in 
cities in which health is taught in many classes instead of in one. 

The physical education program of a school system is usually han- 
dled by a large and important department. Most schools have regularly 
organized and scheduled classes in physical education. These must be 
provided for. The playground, with its activities at noon, in the after- 
noon after school, and during the summer vacation, is important. Here 
again there must be codperation with other agencies of government. 
In many cities the playgrounds are owned by the municipal govern- 
ment and at least part of the money for their support comes from the 
municipal budget. 

The athletic program of the high school is a very important field of 
work. Once again the school must become part of the community, for 
athletics are closely associated with the community. It is important that 
athletic contests be under the sole control or very careful supervision 
of the school staff. Of course the rules of a state athletic organization 
must be taken into account, and those of the local league in which the 
school plays its games, 

Under the laws of the various states, children are compelled to at- 
tend school for a certain number of years. Along with compulsory 
attendance goes society's responsibility to see that the children are 
physically well enough to go to school. Hence the school programs of 
physical and health education are supplemented in other ways. Thus 
the school buys shoes for children whose parents cannot afford them; 
it also provides dental care for such children and furnishes glass 
when needed. All these activities are part of the ideal of providing 
schools for all the children of all the people—an ideal that includes 
also providing the conditions necessary for a child to do acceptable 
work in school. 
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Much of what has just been said applies also to colleges, for in recent 
years most institutions of higher learning have developed programs in 
both health and physical education. 

You are now college students. Hence you can look about you for 
evidences of your college's program. If you are attending the average 
college, you were required to undergo a physical examination when 
you entered, or to bring a certificate from your family physician. You 
may also have been required to show a smallpox vaccination certificate. 
Once you entered college, you were required to pay a health fee cover- 
ing medical care for one term. You can see the doctor at any time, and 
go back as often as you wish. The doctor examines you, prescribes for 
you, and sometimes furnishes you with the necessary medicine. If you 
need hospitalization the college will provide it for a certain length of 
time. If you need an operation it will be performed. Thus the usual 
college program is a perfect example of socialized or prepaid medical 
care. It works very well, too. 

In the field of physical education most colleges require a physical 
activity course for each term during the first two years in college. This 
is required of girls and boys alike. 

These two programs are quite general and apply to all college stu- 
dents. Another program of health education that is not quite so general 
is a course on personal and social hygiene required of the freshman. 
There are many elective courses in college in the field of hygiene and 
health. Most colleges offer several major programs devoted to pre- 
paring teachers and the various technical personnel that are necessary 
for work in any health field. 


THE TEACHER'S HEALTH 


No school is better than its teachers. No matter how well financed 
the school district, how fine its buildings and equipment, or how well 
administered its program, no school can ever be great without great 
teachers. It is the teacher who is in constant contact with the children 
and through them with the parents. It is the classroom teacher who is 
responsible for the vital phases of the health work of the schools. And 
if a teacher is to teach health he must be certain of his own physical 
and mental health. 


Education is a matter of life, growth, and experience. Human 
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growth is physical as well as mental. The teacher deals every day with 
the developmental problems of children and consequently must be 
wise in his knowledge of growth and development, A person may read 
the “hundred greatest books" while suffering from anemia or tuber- 
culosis, but this is not intelligent education for teaching. No young 
man or woman should plan to enter teaching unless possessed of a 
healthy body, for a teacher teaches health by what he is and does, even 
more than by what he says. 

If a teacher lacks health and vitality it is very difficult for him to 
teach health—in fact, it is very difficult for him to teach. Because the 
schools demand healthy teachers, it is impossible for a teacher to secure 
a permanent position in a good school system unless he can pass à 
health examination. For this reason, you who are to be teachers must 
look well to your health. Do not begin your professional study until 
you are sure you can pass a rigid health examination. This is as true 
for those who plan to teach in college or high school as for those who 
plan to work with younger children. A strong, healthy, active teachet 
with an abundance of energy has an easier time getting along with 
children. 


JOB QUALIFICATIONS 


There are at least four types of teaching positions in the field of 
health and physical education: (1) teachers of health; (2) recreation 
teachers and directors; (3) teachers of physical education for boys; 
and (4) teachers of physical education for girls. 1 

Believing that the experts in these fields are best able to describe 
job qualifications, we quote from the Vocational Guidance Series of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


HEALTH TEACHERS 


To be a successful health educator you should be friendly, interested 10 
and able to get along well with people. You should be mature in your 5€ 
havior and fair in your judgments. You should have analytical ability to 
define and solve problems; have initiative and imagination; be responsible, 
reliable and industrious; have a sense of humor and an evolving philosophy 
of life. The health educator is intelligent and interested in science. He has 
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the ability both to lead and to follow. He is neat in appearance, appropriate 
in dress, and careful in his speech. He has good physical as well as mental 
health, and assumes responsibility for maintaining or improving his own 
health; likewise he engages in good health practices so he may be an ex- 
ample to others.’ 


RECREATION TEACHERS 


The successful recreation leader will have broad recreational interests; 
a liking for people both as individuals and as groups; abundant energy; 
skills in the recreational activities; an attractive physical appearance; a 
pleasant stimulating voice; the ability to organize programs and lead 
groups; and such personality traits as enthusiasm, friendliness, industry, 
and cooperative spirit." 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR BOYS 


Anyone who is considering physical education as a profession should be 
in good health, with no handicapping physical defects. He should have had 
a broad participation in athletics, and other physical education activities, 
especially if he is interested in coaching. In any case, all applicants should 
have a good personality, better than average intelligence, a good speaking 
voice, and a definite interest in physical education as a career. 

A person who is high-strung, emotionally unstable, who has only average 
intelligence, or who is not in good health, should not consider entering the 
profession. Defects such as stuttering, deformities, physical impediments, 
and poor physique, including obesity, usually disqualify a person for many 
types of positions, particularly those in teaching and coaching.” 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 


If you can honestly answer most of the following questions in the affirm- 
ative, you probably have what it takes to make good in this field. 
Am I in good health? 
Do I like to study? 
Do I like to work hard? 
Do I like to make and carry out plans? 
Do I assume responsibility willingly? 
Am I democratic in dealing with others? 
3 American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Voce- 
tional Guidance Series, No. 1, Washington, 1946. 


* Ibid, No. 4. 
5 Ibid., No. 3. 
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Am I emotionally mature? 

Do I enjoy people and work well with them? 
Am I a good mixer? 

Am I an enthusiastic person? 

Do I get fun out of living?" 


The above quotation will give you a pretty good idea of the neces- 
sary qualifications for teachers in these four fields. If you are interested 
in any of these fields you should consult a faculty member in the ap- 
propriate department concerning the preparation you will need. 

A great many other positions are open in the field of health and 
physical education. However, these are not teaching positions. We 
shall discuss them in the following chapter. 


SOME THINGS TO DO 


Visit the health departments of the schools in your home town or in 
a school district where you can observe the usual routine procedures. 

Next fall before you return to college, visit your home-town schools 
while health examinations are being given. Find out who gives them. 
What records ate made? Try to find out what use the teachers make of 
these records. 

Visit a school when it opens in the morning. What inspections are 
made by the teachers or nurses? 

Find out from the superintendent of schools what provisions are 
made for children who are deaf or hard of hearing. Do this also for 
children who have seeing difficulties or are crippled. 

Look up the laws of your state concerning the certification of teach- 
ers who have charge of specially handicapped groups of children. Does 
your state furnish special funds for the education of these children? 
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CHAPTER 10 


Teaching as a Profession 


———————— 


In Chapter 1 we discussed many things that are important to pre 
teachers. We said that those who prepare for teaching should have 
good health, both physical and mental, high intelligence, and a pet 
sonality that is suited to the classroom. We also pointed out many 
qualities of good teachers. That chapter also indicated the plan of the 
book. 

Now that you have completed all but this final chapter, you know 
something about the history, philosophy, organization, administratio 
and financing of public education. You have learned about the various 
educational levels, from the nursery school through the university. 
You know something of the qualifications necessary for teaching at 
these various levels, and also the problems to be met. Furthermore, 
you have learned something about the child, and his physical and 
mental development. You have learned something about the teaching 
process—what is to be taught and when—and about guidance and 
measurement. 

You are not yet prepared to be a teacher, but you now know some: 
thing about what lies ahead of you. You will need to have many 
courses in subject matter and professional education. You should cog; 
tinue to observe good teaching whenever possible. Later you will tty 
out what you have learned when you do some student teaching. Your 
college may be one of those in which this is done on the campus; other 
colleges arrange for teaching in neighboring schools; still others sen 
their students to live away from the campus and do cadet teaching: 
Whatever the plan followed in your college, you will have an oppo 
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tunity to try out what you have leatned before you get a certificate 
and take a full-time teaching job. 


TYPES OF TEACHING POSITIONS 


There are a great many types of positions in public education. Con- 
sequently, after you have decided to become a teacher you must deter- 
mine the age and field you want to teach before you continue with 
your preparation. Your decision should be based on your background, 
previous preparation, interests, ability, and knowledge of the field. If 
you are in doubt, talk with the teacher of this class. He will know 
enough about you to give some advice. If you tentatively decide to 
become a kindergarten teacher, for example, talk to the person who 
advises majors in this field. If you still think you want to be a kinder- 
garten teacher and if the necessary courses are available, you can then 
go ahead with your preparation. The same procedure should be fol- 
lowed no matter what your field of interest is. 

In the discussion in Chapter 5, we saw that teachers in kindergar- 
tens, nursery schools, and elementary schools must have broad interests 
and a very general education. If you teach in an elementary school, you 
will be asked a great variety of questions which you will want to be 
able to answer; you will also need to know a great deal about the 
growth and development of children. 

In addition to the usual teachers in the elementaty schools there are 
often special teachers who teach such subjects as physical education, 
art, music, and industrial arts. Teachers in these fields must know how 
to teach not only elementary-school children, but high-school children 
as well. In the usual town or village school system, where most new 
teachers begin, a music teacher must teach children at all levels, from 
the first grade through high school. This holds true of all teachers of 
Special subjects. Hence if you wish to become a special teacher, be 
Sure to prepare to teach the subject at all grade levels. Even ifa teacher 
does not teach at every level, it is well for him to know what the chil- 
dren are taught at other levels than his own. 

If you teach in a secondary school or junior college, you will still 
need to be prepared over a relatively wide field. Of course you will not 
teach the whole curriculum as most elementary-school teachers do, but 
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you may be asked to teach in a broad field rather than in a single sub- 
ject. A beginning science teacher, for example, seldom gets a position as 
a teacher of physics or chemistry. Usually he has to teach physics, 
chemistry, biology, and general science—and, in small schools, some- 
times mathematics as well. The English teacher teaches composition 
and literature and in small schools supervises the school paper and 
dramatics as well. So if you are aiming at secondary-school teaching, 
keep your subject-matter base as broad as possible. Later, if you decide 
to teach in a more restricted field, you can do your graduate work in 
that field. 

To the special teaching fields already mentioned should be added 
home economics, agriculture, vocational education, typing, and other 
business subjects. High schools that specialize in vocational training 
offer a great many other special subjects. 

Some specialized fields—athletics, dramatics, school publications, 
bands, orchestras, and choruses—are closely related to extracurriculum 
activities. It is largely through these fields that the average parent be- 
comes acquainted with the schools. The coach-teacher has a difficult 
job, because it involves knowledge of the sport to be coached and an 
unusual ability to teach. In most schools the coach is a regular member 
of the teaching staff, his coaching being one of his teaching assign 
ments. However, some schools consider him more important than the 
school system itself, and he must produce a winning team if he 1 
to hold his job. So before going into coaching, be sure you know what 
kind of situation you are getting into. Furthermore, do not plan t0 
coach unless you have successfully participated in the sports you are to 
coach. 

There is not so much pressure on those who direct a high-school 
paper and annual. However, these positions are of great importance 
and should therefore be prepared for with care. Experience on à college 
newspaper or annual is usually very helpful. 

The dramatic program of a high school is very important. Usually 
the students produce one or more plays each term. The teacher-direct 
is an important person in a high school. Those who choose such wor 
should take an active part in dramatics in college. This should involve 
stage and costume design as well as acting and directing. 


Skill and Character Developed Together in a Sh 
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Directors of high-school bands, orchestras, and singing groups must 
also have special preparation. In small high schools the same teacher 
directs all three groups. The program may also include groups in the 
junior high school and elementary school as well. You must know how 
to play some instruments. You must understand all the instruments. 
You should have experience as a contributing member of such groups 
in college. 

Where should you prepare for a specific job of teaching? The an- 
swer is, in the place where you can get adequate preparation. There 
are a great many schools of education and colleges where there 
are no departments of home economics, industrial arts, fine arts, or 
business education. Therefore a pre-teacher must choose the school 
with the best possible program in his desired major. For example, no 
one would go to Stanford University or Colorado State College of 
Education if he wished to prepare to teach vocational agriculture. He 
would go to a land-grant college that specializes in agriculture and 


|! mechanic arts. In the same manner he will choose a college or univer- 


sity for special preparation in music or art. It is foolish for a beginning 
teacher to handicap himself by preparing in a college that is not ade- 
quately staffed and equipped in the feld in which he wishes to major. 

If you want to teach in college, you should plan to take two or three 
years of graduate study. In the meantime experience in a secondary 
school will be very good for you. 


POSITIONS OTHER THAN TEACHING 


There are a great many nonteaching positions in the public-school 
field. There are the administrative positions. Every school system has 
a superintendent of schools who is in general charge of the system. 
Every individual school has a principal. There are also a great many 
supervisory positions. There are supervisors of the special subjects. 
There are supervisors of atypical schools and rooms, of nursery schools 
and kindergartens. The number and kind of supervisors vary with the 
size of the school system. 

Administrative positions usually pay higher salaries than teaching 
positions. They also carry greater responsibilities. The man who is now 
Superintendent of schools was once à teacher. Perhaps later he was a 
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principal. Then with at least two years of graduate work anda doctor's 
degree in educational administration he became a superintendent, 

In the field of higher education, the head of either a college or a 
university is usually called the president. The man who heads a sepa- 
rate school in a university is usually called a dean. Both of these posi- 
tions are important; they demand special preparation if the work is to 
be properly administered. 

All school systems have finance officers. In a public-school system 
finance is usually handled by an assistant superintendent in charge of 
business. His office keeps the books, looks after the school property, 
and makes financial reports. The finance officer usually assists the su- 
perintendent of schools in preparing the annual budget for the school 
board. In the college or university field this officer is usually called a 
business manager or comptroller, but his duties are similar to those of 
the finance officer in the public schools. These positions involve great 
responsibility. If you are interested in such work, it will be advisable 
for you to study both educational administration and business and 
finance. 

In the health field there are several positions that demand special 
pteparation. First there is the school or college physician. He mus 
have a basic understanding of public health problems. His main ^ 
terest should be preventive medicine, for he will deal mostly with 
students who are well and hence need no medical attention; he keeps 
their physical condition at the highest possible level by preventing the 
spread of contagion. He must of course have an M.D. degree, and his 
education beyond this should be in the field of health and physical 
education. Two doctors’ degrees, one in medicine and the other 1 
school health, represent the best possible preparation. This holds for 
colleges as well as public schools. However, the college doctor shoul 
have specialists in the various medical fields as his assistants, at least 
part time. Surgeons should also be available, because most college 
health programs provide for operations and hospital care. These spe 
cialists need no special preparation for work in a college. 

Nurses constitute an important part of the health service pes A 
of a school or college. The ideal preparation for such a position 1 


; É 2 t t0 
volves a master's degree in health education for nurses who wan 
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work in colleges. Public-school nurses, particularly those who visit the 
pupils’ homes, should have special training in public health nursing as 
well. These fields are very interesting; they should appeal to girls who 
can combine their nurses training with adequate preparation in health 
education. 

Dentists are employed by many school systems and some colleges. 
Although their work is mostly inspecting and reporting on the chil- 
dren’s teeth, in some schools they do the actual work for children 
whose parents cannot afford a regular dentist. The school dentist needs 
no special preparation for the work he does in schools. 

Many schools employ psychologists. Preparation for this position is 
very technical. It involves graduate work in psychology. In some states, 
the school psychologist is employed by the county and works in several 
school systems. 

Another important position is that of school librarian. Here again 
is a position that demands dual preparation. A school librarian should 
of course have library training. She must know how to find, order, 
catalogue, and circulate books. But this is only part of the job. She 
must also be a teacher if her library is to function in the school. 
This is particularly true in an elementary or secondary school. A per- 
son trained only in library science would be of little value in either 
school. Such a person also needs a major in education. There are li- 
brary positions in colleges that require no training beyond that given 
in the usual library school; such jobs deal with the mechanics of li- 
brarianship. But the person who wants to be a reference librarian must 
be widely educated in the fields of general culture. The librarian in a 
school of education or a teachers college must be familiar with the 
technical literature in these fields, and should hold at least one degree 
in some educational field. 

There are a great many other nonteaching positions in public schools 
and colleges. There are the men and women who care for the physical 
plant. They are very important. Custodians must know the funda- 
mentals of health and many techniques of cleaning, as well as how to 
get along with children. These positions pay well and a great many 
young men are becoming interested in them. Along with the custodian 
must be mentioned the engineer. In small schools he is also the custo- 
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dian. He takes care of the heating and ventilation of the school build- 
ing. He also looks after the plumbing and electrical wiring. This does 
not mean that he is a plumber or electrician, but he knows how to 
operate these services and make small repairs. 

Schools also employ gardeners and men that take care of the 
grounds, telephone operators, bookkeepers, stenographers, cooks, and 
a gteat many others who do not need special educational preparation. 


THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


Every teacher must have a certificate. This was not always true. In 
the early days of this country no certificates were required. Anyone 
who could get a job was allowed to teach. Later, certificates were 
granted by local school authorities. If a teacher applied for a position 
in a country school the three members of the school board might give 
him an oral examination to convince themselves that he was qualified 
to teach. Later, teachers' examinations were given at regular intervals 
by county superintendents of schools or by local school boards. These 
officials had a legal right to grant certificates. The author's father re- 
ceived a certificate in Lapeer County, Michigan, in 1878, by taking an 
examination covering the usual branches taught in the countty schools. 
This examination was given by the county superintendent of schools. 
'That a long time went by before any real progress was made is evident 
from the fact that the author's sister received her certificate in Sanilac 
County, Michigan, in exactly the same manner thirty years later. 

Today most certificates to teach are granted by the state department 
of education. However, some colleges still have the power to grant 
them. The trend during the first half of this century has been toward 
centralizing the certification function in the state department of educa- 
tion. Very few local school districts now have the authority to issue 
certificates. The right to certificate has also largely passed from the 
colleges and the county school authorities. : 

There was a time when all certificates were granted on examination. 
'This, however, is not true now. Most certificates are granted by the 
state department upon the recommendation of the faculty of the col- 
lege or university where the teacher received his education. The state 
department sets the standards and the schools of education fulfill cher. 
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There was a time also when most certificates were granted for life. 
This is no longer usual. Most certificates are now granted for a definite 
period of time. They may be renewed when the holder has met certain 
qualifications. In some states a life certificate is granted after a teacher 
has had a certain amount of education and a definite number of years 
of successful experience. 

Certificates are also more specific now than in the past. In fact, they 
have become so detailed and specialized that a state department must 
grant a great variety of them. However, the present trend seems to be 
away from this specialization. The states of Washington and West 
Virginia recently simplified their procedure by eliminating certificates 
for special levels and subjects. But most states still issue certificates 
that are good only at certain levels, or in certain subject fields in the 
secondary school. They are also granted to certain special teachers. 

In some states a teacher must take an oath of allegiance to the 
United States to get a certificate. In many other states he must pass a 
physical examination. Most states provide for the revocation of certifi- 
cates upon the presentation of evidence that the holder is unfit to teach, 

After you have selected your major field or the level at which you 
wish to teach, and know the state in which you plan to teach, you 
should look up the certification laws of that state. You can probably 
get this information from your adviser or from the placement service, 
If this is not forthcoming, it will be wise for you to write to the state 
department of education for a copy of the certification laws and the 
special regulations of the department. 

Another thing to remember is that certificates issued in one state are 
not good in another state. If, for example, you have a certificate in 
Colorado and want to teach in California, you must apply to the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education; if you meet its requirements, it will 
grant you a certificate good in California. It is true that the various 
state laws have much in common. However, the specific courses and the 
total number of hours of education required vary from state to state. 
Perhaps at some time in the future there will be reciprocity among the 
states in the matter of teaching certificates. 

Since World War II there has been a great shortage of teachers in 
some fields, Teachers in some of the special fields and some academic 
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areas in high schools are no longer scarce, there is still a great need for 
them in many other secondary fields and in the elementary schools. 
Most state laws allow the state department of education to issue emet- 
gency certificates when no properly certificated teachers are available. 
As a result, thousands of unqualified teachers are still teaching in the 
elementary schools. This condition will continue for some time to come 
—auntil the colleges have prepared a sufficient number of teachers to 
staff the schools, This may take several years. 


GETTING A POSITION 


After you have selected the field in which you wish to teach and 
have made the necessary preparation and received your certificate, the 
next step is to get a position. To get the right position is very impor- 
tant. Your college will have a placement department of bureau. It 
exists to serve you and the schools of your state. You should get in 
touch with the director of placement as soon as you know you will 
have a certificate. He will have you fill out certain blanks. He will ask 
that recommendations be sent to him. When he has assembled all the 
necessary information, he will make up what are usually called yout 
professional papers. He will send them out to superintendents of schools 
when he finds an opening that might interest you, OF at your request. 
Spend a great deal of time in preparing your papers for the placement 
service. Select with care the people who are to recommend you. Yout 
employer will expect recommendations from your teachers in your ma 
jor and minor fields, and from others who know about your professional 
preparation. He will be particularly interested in the person who super 
vised your student teaching. He will also want a recommendation from 
someone who knows you as an individual. Such people as yout scout- 
master, the principal of your high school, your Sunday-school teachet, 
the man you worked for while attending high school or college, Of the 
postmaster of your town will be able to speak of you as añ individus 4 

It would be easy to include here a long list of do's and donts on 
how to get a job. However, it is much better for you to get this infor- 
mation from the director of the college placement service, for he will 
give you the information he knows to be important with the school 
men in the territory served by his bureau. 
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It is not wise to scatter applications all over the country as some 
teachers do. Most letters of this kind find their way into the superin- 
tendent’s wastebasket. As a college president the author received hun- 
dreds of applications for positions that did not exist, some of them 
mimeographed and some of them written on postcards. All of them 
went unanswered into a large wastebasket. However, if you want to 
teach in a certain city or school district, write a personal letter to the 
superintendent telling him of your ambition and asking him to send 
you the necessary information and application blanks. 

Two important things to remember are: (1) Never use a recom- 
mendation addressed to “To whom it may concern.” (2) Never write 
to a superintendent of schools or a principal or president without ad- 
dressing him by his name, correctly spelled. Never address a letter to 
“The Supt. of Schools.” 

When you interview a prospective employer, remember that he is 
looking for a teacher and not a vaudeville actor or a reporter on a 
paper. Of course you will look your best during the interview, and try 
to put your best foot forward. 

There are many commercial agencies which will attempt to get you 
a position for a certain percentage of your first year's salary. Most of 
the good positions, however, are filled through college placement serv- 
ices, Probably your state education association also has a placement 
bureau, This is true, for example, in California and Colorado. So if 
your college does not serve you well, sign up with the state association 
office. You need not pay 5 or 6 per cent of your first year's salary for a 
position. Furthermore, you may wonder why a college president or a 
superintendent of schools hires you through a commercial agency that 
charges you such a fee for the position. 


TEACHER COMPENSATION 
Before beginning the study of teachers’ salaries we suggest that you 
write to your home-town school district and ask for a copy of the cur- 
rent salary schedule. If possible, also get a copy of the schedule used in 
1934-1935. If this is not available, ask the superintendent to tell you 
what the average percentage increase in salaries has been in your home 
town since the middle thirties. Such information will be more valu- 
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able to you than any general information. If you wish to know the sal- 
aries paid in our city school systems, consult the Research Bulletin, 
published every two years by the National Education Association. 


THE BEGINNING SALARY 


The beginning salary will be much in your mind as you plan your 
first teaching position. However, if you plan to remain in a certain 
school system, also consider carefully the annual increases and the 
possible maximum salary, for, in the long run, these will be of greater 
importance to you. In the author's first position in a Michigan high 
school, he was paid $700 for ten months, the usual salary for an in- 
experienced teacher in 1911. But your first salary may be three or four 
times that amount. In some states you will probably receive at least 
$2400 a year, and you may receive even more in a large city school 
system. 

For a great many years teachers were paid very low salaries, but 
today teaching is rapidly becoming a well-paid profession. In fact, in 
the past decade the average salaries have more than doubled. A teacher 
can now look forward to sufficient income to pay for all the necessities 
and some of the luxuries of life; and, in most states, he can also look 
forward to an adequate pension after a certain period of service. 


THE SALARY SCHEDULE 


It is usual for a school system to have some kind of salary schedule 
showing the beginning salary for a teacher and the increases each yeat 
until a certain maximum has been reached. There was a time when 
teachers were paid each year only what the schools had to pay t° get 
teachers; all labor was bought on the same basis at that time. The 
adoption of pay schedules under the labor unions has its parallel in 
the adoption of salary schedules in the schools. Such a schedule i5 4 
guarantee of a future. Hence, before you sign a contract to teach in 4 
school, always take a look into the future by examining the salary 
schedule. Many school systems have "single salary schedules," which 
means that they make no distinction between elementary and second- 
ary teachers in the matter of pay; in some cases it also means that there 
is no distinction between men and women. A salary schedule usually 
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provides salary increases for experience and additional education. In 
evaluating a schedule always note both the size and number of annual 
increment, and the maximum salary and how long before it can be 
reached. 


OTHER COMPENSATIONS 


Teaching has a great many compensations. First there is the life of 
the teacher. He lives constantly with youth. He does not deal in his 
day’s work with people who are old, disillusioned, ill, or psycopathic. 
When he meets his class in the morning he is surrounded by youth 
and enthusiasm. Each day’s work is an adventure. Each class is a chal- 
lenge. 

The vacations are another attraction. They can be used for study, 
work experiences, or recreation. A larger percentage of teachers travel 
in America and Europe than is true of any other group. Whereas the 
average American businessman works in the same place at the same 
job all year, this is not true of a teacher. Many young people choose 
teaching because of the added freedom this occupation gives them. 

Another compensation that comes from teaching is the satisfaction 
of doing a job that is very important. You may not appreciate it at the 
beginning. But when you have taught for a great many years, you will 
constantly meet men and women who have gone far and done much 
and who will tell you that you had a great part in making them what 
they are. There is no feeling in the world like the one you get from 
knowing that you have helped to build a life. If you are a good teacher 
you will have a great many such experiences. 

Another compensation of teaching is the usual annuity which you 
will get when you finish your active work. Annuities are available in 
most of our states. It is impossible to explain here all the different pen- 
sion systems. Most pensions are state-wide. That is, they are paid not 
by the local school district in which the recipient was teaching when 
he completed his work, but by a state pension system. So there are as 
many different plans as there are state systems. In general, they pro- 
vide for teacher contribution. A small amount is deducted from the 
teacher's salary each month. Systems vary widely as to the length of 
Service necessary before retirement, the amount paid, and other regu- 
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lations. Many of them provide for payment in case of permanent dis- 
ability. If you plan to teach for a long time in any state, you should 
look up the annuity plan. You might also write to the state depart- 
ment of education in your state and ask for information concerning 
its system. 

Some school systems and most colleges provide for sabbatical leaves. 
A teacher is given every seventh year, at half salary, for travel, study, 
or a similar purpose. Many schools also coóperate with other schools 
both here and in Europe in exchanging teachers for a year. This pro- 
vides an interesting experience. Schools also vary widely in paying for 
sick leave. A great many schools have plans providing for group in- 
surance, hospitalization, and medical fees. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

All professions have professional organizations. This is as true of 
teaching as of any other profession. A teacher who is professional- 
minded will be a member of some of these organizations. Of course, 
no teacher belongs to all of them, for many of them are for special- 
ized groups, as for instance the National Art Education Association, 
which is made up of art teachers. 

There are some general education organizations. Chief among them 
are the National Education Association, the American Education Fel- 
lowship, and the American Federation of Teachers. The National 
Education Association is the most inclusive because it is the largest, 
it numbers administrators as well as teachers among its members, 
whereas the American Federation of Teachers is composed of class- 
room teachers only. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

In 1857, in Philadelphia, a small group of interested educators OF 
ganized the National Teachers Association. The name of this organ 
zation was changed to the National Education Association in 1871. In 
1906, the Congress passed a bill, signed by President Theodore Roose 
velt, which incorporated the organization as the "National Education 
Association of the United States." In 1920 the association provided for 
democratic representation by setting up @ governing body know? S 
the representative assembly. Each member of the association has 4 
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voice in electing delegates who formulate the policies of the associa- 
tion and direct its management. 

The National Education Association has headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where it owns its own building. The association employs a 
permanent secretary and a large staff of assistants. Its annual budget is 
in excess of two million dollars. Its membership is about half a mil- 
lion. It costs a teacher five dollars a year to belong. This fee also in- 
cludes membership in the Classroom Teachers, a department of the 
national association. However, some of the departments collect an ad- 
ditional fee. For example, it costs an extra three dollars to belong to the 
Music Educators National Conference. All members of the National 
Education Association receive the monthly magazine, the NEA Jour- 
nal, 

The purpose of the National Education Association, as expressed in 
the charter of the association, is: "To elevate the character and ad- 
vance the interests of the profession of teaching and to promote the 
cause of popular education in the United States." The best statement 
of the purposes of the association is to be found in the twenty-one goals 
of the Victory Action Program adopted by the representative assembly 
in 1946. 


1. Active democratic local education associations in every community 
including an FTA chapter in every college which prepares teachers, affili- 
ated with the state and national associations. 

2. A strong and effective state education association in every state. 

3. A larger and more aggressive national education association. 

4. Unified dues—local, state, and national—collected by the local. 

5. A membership enrollment of at least 90 per cent in local, state, and 
national professional organizations. . 

6. Unified committees—the chairmen of local and state committees 
serving as advisory members of corresponding national committees. 

7. A professionally prepared and competent teacher in every classroom. 

8. A professionally prepared and competent principal at the head of 
every school. 

9. A professionally pre 
of each school system. 

10. A strong, adequately-staffed state departm 
state and a more adequate federal education agency. 


pared and competent administrator at the head 


ent of education in each 
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11. A professional salary for all members of the profession, adjusted to 
the increased cost of living. 

12. Professional security for teachers and administrators guaranteed by 
effective tenure legislation. 

13. Retirement income for old age and disability. 

14, Cumulative sabbatical and sick leave. 

15. Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the teaching load. 

16. Informed lay support of public education at local, state, and national 
levels. 

17. Units of school administration large enough to provide for efficient 
operation, with special attention to the needs of rural areas and stronger 
state and local boards of education. 

18. Adequate educational opportunity for every child irrespective of 
race, creed, color, or residence. 

19. The equalization and expansion of educational opportunity includ- 
ing needed state and national financing. 

20. A safe, healthful, and wholesome community environment for every 
child. 

21. An effective and adequately financed United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization." 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 


The national organization known as the American Education Fel- 
lowship was for many years following its formation in 1918 called the 
Progressive Education Association. This organization has been a pio- 
neer in advocating a more modern and democratic type of education. 
It has carried on many valuable studies, chief among which is the 
eight-year study discussed in Chapter 6. It holds meetings for the dis 
cussion of education and publishes an excellent magazine, Progress? 
Education. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


As its name suggests, the American Federation of Teachers is 4 
labor organization affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
It was organized in 1916, and it publishes The American Teacher. Ac 


1Lyle W. Ashby, “The National Education Association," The Phi Delta Kappan 
November, 1949, pp. 101-102. 
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cording to its president, it differs in four important respects from other 
national organizations of teachers: 


1. It is affiliated with organized labor. 

2. It is controlled entirely by classroom teachers. 

3. It is an organization of action rather than words. 

4. It is intensely interested in social and economic reform? 


The point most stressed by the Federation is that it is controlled en- 
tirely by classroom teachers. Its members feel that too often other edu- 
cational organizations are dominated by their administrators. 

Is the teacher a laborer or a member of a profession? This seems to 
be the main question on which the Federation and other organizations 
differ. This is a question that you as a beginning teacher must answer. 
You should approach the subject without prejudice, make a careful 
study of the literature, talk with teachers in whom you have confidence, 
and examine the advantages of the various organizations. Then make 
your decision. 


STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Every state has some type of state educational organization. Most of 
these organizations roughly parallel the National Education Associa- 
tion on a state basis. They vary in their legal setup, their purposes, and 
their organization. They collect fees that also vary from two to ten 
dollars a year. In general, they are interested in everything that pro- 
motes the welfare of education and of the teachers in the state. Edu- 
cational conventions are customary in most states. Some states hold a 
State-wide meeting, but other states are broken up into districts, with 
These associations are also active in 


Separate meetings in each district. 
They usually sponsor and 


all the educational programs of their state. 
actively support legislation in this field. M 

Most of our teachers belong to a state organization. In most states 
the membership fee covers admission to the association's conventions, 
Subscription to its monthly magazine, and the use of all the services it 
Offers. These services vary widely. Many state associations maintain a 


* John M. Eklund, “The American Federation of Teachers,” ibid, October, 1949, 
P. 66. 
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teachers’ placement bureau and a state-wide program of hospitaliza- 
tion and medical services for teachers. 

You should write to the state association of the state in which you 
plan to teach, and find out all about it and the services it offers to its 
members. 

Most school districts have local education or teachers’ associations. 
In many states these are affiliated with the state association. A great 
many districts provide for overall membership dues, whereby a teacher 
may join the local, state, and national organizations by the payment of 
a combined fee. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


There are a great many honorary and professional organizations in 
the field of education. You will want to belong to the ones that are 
most closely associated with your work. 

The oldest general professional fraternity for men is Phi Delta 
Kappa. It is found in most graduate schools of education. The mem 
bership is made up entirely of men who are potential leaders in the 
field. Its program is devoted to research, service, and leadership in edu- 
cation. Membership is upon invitation of the local chapter. The Phi 
Delta Kappan, published monthly by the fraternity, is an excellent 
educational magazine. 

An equally important professional fraternity for women is Pi 
Lambda Theta. Its membership consists of potential leaders in the 
field, chosen by the local chapters. It too publishes a journal and i5 
doing an excellent job for education. 

Kappa Delta Pi, another honorary professional organization, is open 
to both men and women. Its work, which is well worth while, includes 
a very fine series of educational monographs which it has subsidize 


and published. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


It is impossible to list here the various magazines that a 
to teachers. They number in the hundreds. You will la 
which are the best ones for you. You should become familiat y 
them while you are still a student in college. These magazines will 


re of interest 
ter discove! 
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of great value to you as a teacher. You may teach in a school that pro- 
vides the necessary educational magazines for the teachers. If you do 
not, you should carefully select the ones you will subscribe to yourself. 
Sometimes you will be able to join with other teachers in selecting a 
group of magazines which you will interchange. A teacher should al- 
ways keep up with the latest developments in his field. 

You should also contribute to the magazines in your field. You will 
find many teaching experiences that you should share with other teach- 
ers in your field. 

You should also build your own professional library. You may well 
begin it with the books you buy at college. Many of these will be of 
great value to you when you are teaching. The habit of selling your 
textbooks at the end of the course is not a good professional habit. In- 
stead, use them as a nucleus, and gradually add the many new books 
that pertain to your field. A sound library is of great value to a pro- 
fessionally-minded teacher. 


A CODE OF ETHICS 


Every profession has its code of ethics. The American Medical As- 
sociation adopted its first one more than a century ago. Many such 
codes have been written for teachers. The first ones were written for 
separate states. Georgia adopted the first one in 1896. Most of the state 
associations have since adopted such codes. The best-known and most 
widely used code is that of the National Education Association. It was 
written and adopted in 1929. It was rewritten as the result of research 
and experience and adopted at the representative assembly in 1941. 
It is called a “Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profession.” It is re- 
printed here in full, for every teacher should be familiar with its pro- 


Visions. 


BELIEVING: That true democracy can best be achieved by a process of 
free public education made available to all the children of all the people; 
That the teachers in the United States have a large and inescapable re- 
sponsibility in fashioning the ideals of children and youth; 
That such responsibility requires the services of men and women of high 
ideals, broad education, and profound human understanding; and, in order 
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that the aims of democratic education may be realized more fully, that the 
welfare of the teaching profession may be promoted; and, 

That teachers may observe proper standards of conduct in their profes- 
sional relations, the National Education Association of the United States 
proposes this code of ethics for its members. 

The term “teacher” as used in this code shall include all persons directly 
engaged in educational work, whether in a teaching, an administrative, or 
a supervisory capacity. 


Article I—Relations to Pupils and tbe Home 


Section 1—It is the duty of the teacher to be just, courteous, and profes- 
sional in all his relations with pupils. He should consider their individual 
differences, needs, interests, temperaments, aptitudes, and environments. 

Section 2—He should refrain from tutoring pupils of his classes for pay, 
and from referring such pupils to any member of his immediate family for 
tutoring. 

Section 3—The professional relations of a teacher with his pupils de- 
mand the same scrupulous care that is required in the confidential relations 
of one teacher with another. A teacher, therefore, should not disclose any 
information obtained confidentially from his pupils, unless it is for the best 
interest of the child and the public. 

Section 4—A teacher should seek to establish friendly and intelligent 
cooperation between home and school, ever keeping in mind the dignity 
of his profession and the welfare of the pupils. He should do or say nothing 
that would undermine the confidence and respect of his pupils for their 
parents. He should inform the pupils and parents regarding the impor- 
tance, purposes, accomplishments, and needs of the schools. 


Article II—Relations to Civic Affairs 


Section 1—It is the obligation of every teacher to inculcate in his pupils 
an appreciation of the principles of democracy. He should direct full and 
free discussion of appropriate controversial issues with the expectation that 
comparisons, contrasts, and interpretations will lead to an understanding, 
appreciation, acceptance, and practice of the principles of democracy. A 
teacher should refrain from using his classroom privileges and prestige to 
promote partisan politics, sectarian religious views, Or selfish propaganda 
of any kind. 

Section 2—A teacher should recognize and perform all the duties of 
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citizenship. He should subordinate his personal desires to the best interests 
of the public good. He should be loyal to the school system, the state, and 
the nation, but should exercise his right to give constructive criticisms. 

Section 3—A teacher's life should show that education makes people 
better citizens and better neighbors. His personal conduct should not need- 
lessly offend the accepted pattern of behavior of the community in which 
he serves. 


Article ILI—R elations to the Profession 


Section 1—Each member of the teaching profession should dignify his 
calling on all occasions and should uphold the importance of his services to 
society. On the other hand, he should not indulge in personal exploitation. 

Section 2—A teacher should encourage able and sincere individuals to 
enter the teaching profession and discourage those who plan to use this 
profession merely as a stepping-stone to some other vocation. 

Section 3—It is the duty of the teacher to maintain his own efficiency by 
study, by travel, and by other means which keep him abreast of the trends 
in education and the world in which he lives. 

Section 4—Every teacher should have membership in his local, state, and 
national professional organizations, and should participate actively and 
unselfishly in them. Professional growth and personality development are 
the natural product of such professional activity. Teachers should avoid the 
promotion of organization rivalry and divisive competition which weaken 
the cause of education. j 

Section 5—While not limiting their services by reason of small salary, 
teachers should insist upon a salary scale commensurate with the social de- 
mands laid upon them by society. They should not knowingly underbid , 
rival or agree to accept a salary lower than that provided by a recognize 
Schedule. They should not apply for positions for the sole purpose of n 
ing an increase in salary in their present position; correspondingly, schoo 


officials should not refuse to give deserved salary increases to Mop em- 
ployees until offers from other school authorities have forced them to do so. 


Section 6—A teacher should not apply for a specific position currently 
held by another teacher. Unless the rules of the school system otherwise 
prescribe, he should file his application with the chief executive Varo 

Section 7—Since qualification should be the sole rug actor in 
appointment and promotion, the use of pressure on school officials to secure 
a position or to obtain other favors is unethical. 


Section 8—Testimonials regarding teachers should be truthful and con- 
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fidential, and should be treated as confidential information by the school 
authorities receiving them. 

Section 9—A contract, once signed, should be faithfully adhered to until 
it is dissolved by mutual consent. Ample notification should be given by 
both school officials and teachers in case a change in position is to be made. 

Section 10—Democratic procedures should be practiced by members of 
the teaching profession. Cooperation should be predicated upon the recog- 
nition of the worth and the dignity of individual personality. All teachers 
should observe the professional courtesy of transacting official business 
with the properly designated authority. 

Section 11—School officials should encourage and nurture the profes- 
sional growth of all teachers by promotion or by other appropriate methods 
of recognition. School officials who fail to recommend a worthy teacher for 
a better position outside their school system because they do not desite to 
lose his services are acting unethically. 

Section 12—A teacher should avoid unfavorable criticism of other teach- 
ers except that formally presented to a school official for the welfare of the 
school. It is unethical to fail to report to the duly constituted authority any 
matters which are detrimental to the welfare of the school. 

Section 13—Except when called upon for counsel or other assistance, à 
teacher should not interfere in any matter between another teacher and a 
pupil. 

Section 14—A teacher should not act as an agent, or accept a commis- 
sion, royalty, or other compensation, for endorsing books or other school 
materials in the selection or purchase of which he can exert influence, of 
concerning which he can exercise the right of decision; nor should he ac- 
cept a commission or other compensation for helping another to secure à 
position.’ 


SHALL | BE A TEACHER? 


You are now ready to make a decision. Shall I be a teacher? You 
should now have the information upon which to base an intelligent 
decision. 

You know the necessary qualifications for success in the teaching 
profession. Do you have the requisite health, intelligence, mental bal- 
ance, patience, tolerance, and good will to live successfully with chil- 
dren? You know something about the preparation that is necessary: 


3 National Education Association, NEA Handbook, 1949-50, pP. 397-400. 
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You know that you must make up your mind at what level you wish 
to teach, Will it be little children? Or will you find your greatest satis- 
faction in handling youth at the secondary-school or college level? 

When you have made this decision, you must select a field, particu- 
larly if you plan to teach the upper grades. It was suggested earlier in 
this chapter that you have a talk with members of the department in 
which you wish to do your major work, Have you done this? If you 
and the department are satisfied, you are ready to start your special 
work, 

This chapter has given you information concerning the special types 
of positions that are available in education. It has given you informa- 
tion about certification, salary schedules, promotion, pensions, and the 
other compensations that come with teaching. 

Looking at all this information, what is your answer? 

Are you ready to begin? 
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Appendix: Instructional Films 


This list was prepated with the assistance of Herbert R. Jensen, 
Director of the Audio-Visual Center of Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Jensen was formerly Director of the Division of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the National Education Association, also Director 
of the Communication Materials Center of Columbia University. 

The films given in this list can be used by the teacher to provide 
concrete illustrations for the various subjects presented in this book. 
The list is arranged by chapters. No attempt is made to suggest all 
available films; only those of greatest value are listed. 

No film should be used that has not been previewed by the teacher. 
He should also work out a plan of presentation so that the greatest 
value may come from using the film. 

Most of the films in this list may be obtained from the usual local 
sources of films. However, if they are not available through your local 
distributors they may be obtained from the producers or distributors. 
A list with addresses is given at the end of this section. 

Each film is listed only once and under the chapter for which it seems 
most applicable. There may be instances in which some films may be 
used with advantage in other chapters. í 

The running time (min) and whether it is sound (sd) or silent (si) 
are listed with each title. All films are 16mm and black and white un- 


less otherwise stated. 
LIST OF FILMS 
CHAPTER 1 


Teachers Crisis (MOT 17mi 
trayed objectively; visits to America's classrooms an 
303 


nsd). Educational scene today is por- 
d school board 
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meetings reveal discontented and ill-qualified teachers as well as dis- 
interested community attitude. 


CHAPTER 2 


Education for All (Harmon 22min sd color). The film traces 
briefly the history of the Free Academy, now the College of the City 
of New York. 


CHAPTER 3 


And So They Live (NYU 25min sd). Points out need for adapt- 
ing school program to community situation by showing lack of applica- 
tion of intelligence to basic living problems in a mountain community. 

Childrens’ Charter (BIS 17min sd). Shows how England, through 
various types of schools, provides worth-while school experiences and 
meets the problem of individual differences. 

Education is Good Business (General Pictures 10min sd color). 
Depicts relationship between community prosperity and the quality of 
its educational program. 

Experimental Studies in the Social Climate of Groups (Iowa 31min 
sd). Depicts types of human behavior resulting from social climate 
in three types of situations—democratic, autocratic and laissez faire. 

Learning Democracy Through School Community Projects (Locke 
20min sd color). Shows how typical public schools and communities 
in Michigan are serving as proving grounds for Democracy by provid- 
ing opportunities for both young people and adults to participate in 
special projects involving realistic democratic procedures. 


CHAPTER 4 


Better Schools for Rural Wisconsin (U. of Wisc. 30min sd color). 
Compares experiences of a teacher and her pupils in rural school in 
Wisconsin with those in the modern consolidated schools in New 
York State, showing advantages of consolidation. 

Design for Learning (Photo & Sound 20min sd color). Presents 
story of building a California county high school from the initial plan- 
ning by school board and community, to the completion of the project: 

Pop Rings the Bell (Nat. School 21min sd). Points out how edu- 
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cation contributes to the community by increasing citizens’ earning 
power, developing individual abilities, bettering community health, 
and increasing prosperity of the community. 

School House in the Red (EBF 40min sd color). Compares possi- 
ble offerings of one room school with large consolidated school. Points 
out factors which a community that is studying consolidation should 
want to consider, 


CHAPTER 5 


A Day in the Life of a Five Year Old (Met. School 20min sd). 
Pictures kindergarten activities during one day in life of a 5-year-old, 
and explains signficance of these activities in child’s development. 

School (Library Flm. 20min sd). An unusual documentary film 
showing a progressive-education school in action. 

The School (United World 21min sd). Depicts complete day's ac- 
tivity in a typical elementary school in Ohio. 

Wilson Dam School (Am. Film Center 21min sd). Shows how 
daily activities and the wide use of instructional materials in Wilson 
Dam School, at Wilson Dam, Alabama, offers children Opportunity 
to learn by doing and by sharing experiences. 


CHAPTER 6 

Freedom to Learn (Castle 17min sd). Presents briefly growth and 
development of American institutions, and emphasizes role of State 
University of Iowa in preparing future American citizens. 

Youth in Readiness (Kan. U. 25min sd color). Illustrates a bal- 
anced curriculum of academic subjects, vocational courses, athletics, 


and music. 


CHAPTER 7 
Children Learning by Experience (BIS 30min sd) : Presents a study 
of how children learn from the activities they participate in and ex- 


perience in their everyday life. ) | | 
Learning to Understand Children Part I. A Diagnostic Approach 


(McGraw-Hill 22min sd). Presents case study of Ada Adams, an 
emotionally and socially maladjusted 15-year-old school girl. Pictures 
techniques teacher uses to determine cause of Ada's difficulties. 
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Part II. (McGraw-Hill 22min sd). Continues case study of Ada 
Adams, planning a remedial program and then putting plan into ac- 
tion. 

Testing the 1.Q. (Int. Flm. Bur. 15min si). Demonstrates admin- 
istration of revised Stanford-Binet intelligence test and the calculation 
of the LQ. 

Willie and the Mouse (TEC 11min sd). Comparative study which 
shows that experiments with laboratory mice have implications in edu- 
cational procedure in classroom. Experiments with mice illustrate ne- 
cessity for variety of approach in teaching of children. 


CHAPTER 8 


Broader Concept of Method Part I. Developing Pupil Interest (Mc 
Graw-Hill 13min sd). Shows conventional teacher-dominated type 
of recitation and its effects on student attitudes and learning. Presents 
alternative techniques to achieve broader educational objectives. 

Part II. Teacher and Pupils Planning and Working Together (Mc- 
Graw-Hill 19min sd). Students are shown learning to work to- 
gether, to organize themselves into functional groups, to make and 
carry out plans for investigation, to present findings and recommenda- 
tions in a group report. Teacher gives help in difficulties by tact and 
guidance. 

Maintaining Classroom. Discipline (McGraw-Hill 14min sd). Ex- 
plores fundamentals of control of class conduct and attitude. Contrast- 
ing methods of handling a class are demonstrated. 

Teacher as Observer and Guide (TC 20min sd). Six sequences, 
presenting actual classroom practice, direct attention to importance 
of teacher as observer and guide of pupil growth. T eachers are shown 
guiding pupils to better ways of solving their problems; providing 
assistance to slow learners; promoting growth of character and citizen- 
ship; and observing and stimulating development of artistic talent. 

Teaching Materials Center (Wa. State Dpt. Ed. 12min sd color ) 
Shows how a teaching materials center, through providing à variety 
of teaching materials to the teacher, helps to develop meaningful 
learning in the classroom. 
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We Plan Together (TC 20min sd). Helps to give a better under- 
standing of process of coóperative planning in education. It shows an 
llth-grade group planning coóperatively for learning in their core 
class over period of several months. 


CHAPTER 9 

Road to Health and Happiness (Knowledge Bldrs. 12min sd). 
Stresses diet, rest, exercise, school nurse, school examination, correc- 
tion of deformed faces and irregular teeth, medical and dental exami- 
nation. 

Your Children's Ears (BIS 15min sd). Depicts proper care of the 
ears and ear troubles. 

Your Children’s Eyes (BIS 21min sd). Depicts proper care of eyes 
and eye troubles. 


CHAPTER 10 


Assignment: Tomorrow (NEA 26min sd). Stresses role of teacher 
in community, state, national, and international affairs. 

Teachers for Tomorrow (U. of Wisc. 22min sd). Shows how pros- 
pective teachers are chosen and prepared for a teaching career at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Who Will Teach Your Child? (McGraw-Hill 23min sd). Stresses 
teacher’s importance in guiding boys and girls toward a fruitful and 
useful life, and calls attention to need for more good teachers. 


SOURCES OF FILMS LISTED 
Am. Film Center: Brandon Films Inc, 1700 Broadway, New York 


19, Nay 

Antioch: Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

BIS: British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

Castle: Castle Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

EBF: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. 

Genera] Pictures: General Pictures Productions, 621 Sixth Ave., Des 


Moines 9, Iowa 
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Harmon: Harmon Foundation, Division of Visual Experiment, 140 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Int. Flm. Bur.: International Film Bureau, Suite 1500, 6 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Iowa: State University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa 

Kan. U.: University of Kansas, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Knowledge Bldrs: Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., New York 
29 NIC 

Library Flm: Library Films, Inc., 25 West 45th St, New York 19, 
N.Y. 

Locke: Locke Films Inc., 120 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo 8, Mich. 

McGraw-Hill: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text Film Dept., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Met. School: Metropolitan School Study Council, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 West 120th St., 
New York 27, N. Y. 

MOT: March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
TS NES 

NEA: National Education Association, 1201 16th Sc, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

NYU: New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Pl., New 
York 3, N. Y. 

Photo & Sound: Photo & Sound, 116 Natoma St., San Francisco 5, 
Calif. 

Nat. School: National School Service Institute, Shop 307, Palmer 
House, Chicago 3, Ill. 

'TC: Teachers College, Columbia University, Bur. of Publications, 52) 
W. 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 

TEC: Teaching Film Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St, New York 18, N. Y. 

U. of Wisc.: University of Wisconsin, Photographic Lab., 1208 W. 
Johnson St., Madison 6, Wisc. 

United World: United World Films Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 
29; NAYS 

Va. State Dpt. Ed: Virginia State Department of Education, Film Pro- 
duction Service, Richmond 16, Va. 
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Ability grouping, 142-144 
Academies, 156—157 
Acquiting Knowledge Theory, 74— 
75 
Activity curriculum, 147 
Adams, John Quincy, 52, 53 
Administrators, educational philoso- 
phy, 83-84 
junior high school, 163-164 
positions, 283—284 
Age, mental (MA), 216-217 
Aids to learning, 242, 243-244 
audio-visual, 191, 192, 244-247 
textbooks, 247—249 
trips, 242-243 
Alabama, 107 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, 180 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 259-260, 276- 
278 
American Council on Education, 189 
Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion, 4—6 
American Education Fellowship, 294 
American Federation of Teachers, 
294-295 
American Journal of Education, 55- 
56 
American Revolution, 39 
American "Teacher, 294 
Amsterdam, Neth., 36 


Annoyance, 211-213 

Annual, high school, 282 

Annuities, 291—292 

Antioch College, 53—54 

Applications, teaching, 289 

Appreciation, 205, 213 

developing, 236-238 

Argentina, 54 

Arizona, 96 

Army, U. S., 217 

Art, 238 

Association for Childhood Education, 
135-136 

Athens, education in, 29-32, 227 

Attendance, compulsory, 110-111 

Attitudes, 86-87 

Audio-visual aids, 191, 192, 244- 
247 

Authoritarianism, 69 


Barnard, Henry, 54-56, 58, 62, 101, 
104, 132, 178-179 

Beecher, Catharine, 62-63 

Behavior, 199, 202 

Bible, 49 

Bill of Rights, 26 

Binet-Simon tests, 142, 216 

Bismarck, Otto von, 45 

Blankenburg, Ger., 44, 132 

Blow, Susan, 132 

Boards of education, local, 114-118 

state, 53, 55, 58, 104-106 
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Boas, Franz, 89 

Boston, Mass., 132, 155 

Breckinridge, Robert J., 56 

Bridgewater, Mass., 178 

Brooke, Esther, 208 

Brown University, 173 

Brownell, S. M., 12 

Buildings, 120-122, 172-173 
and physical health, 268-270 

Bureau of Education, 101 


California, 16, 97, 98, 100, 106, 108 
Cambridge University, 34 
Cards, health, 257 
Carnegie unit, 169-170 
Catholic Church, 58 
Census, school, 109 
Certificates, teaching, 286—288 
Channing, William E., 14-15 
Character development, 234—236 
Chicago, University of, 64—65, 180 
Child growth and personality, and 
educational philosophy, 78—79 
and environment, 198—200 
and maturation, 200—201 
and teacher, 197—198 
continuousness, 200 
emotions, 203-205 
guidance, 217—218, 220—222 
individual differences, 215—216 
interests, 201—203 
learning process, see Learning 
original nature of child, 196—197 
personality, 205—208 
tests, see Tests 
Childs, John L., 72, 80, 88-89 
Chile, 54 
Christianity, 32-33 
Church of England, 48, 58 
Church schools, 49 
City schools, 139-140 
Civil War, 97 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 98 
Class management, 229-231 
Class system, 47—48, 74-75 
Classroom Teachers, 293 
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Classrooms, and physical health, 270 
management, 229—231 
Clinton, De Witt, 61 
Coaching, 282 
Code of Ethics, teaching, 297-300 
Coeducation, 177 
Cole, Stewart G., 174 
Colleges, agriculture and mechanics, 
97-98 
and senior high school, 169-170 
and universities, 186-187 
colonial, 173-174 
early, 174-175 
educational trends, 187—192 
health and physical education, 275 
junior, see Junior colleges 
nineteenth-century development, 
175-180 
student opinions of teachers, 7-9 
teacher education, 16-17 
women’s, 63—64, 177 
Colonial education, 34, 47-50, 136, 
173-174 
Colorado, 98, 105, 107 
Colorado College, 174 4 
Colorado State College of Education, 
9, 163, 170 
Columbia University, 173 
Combat, 203 
Comenius, John Amos, 35-28, 41, 
44, 76-77, 127, 238 | 
Commission on Higher Education, 
68-69, 180-181, 183, 191. 
Commission on Teacher Education) 
4-6 
Commissioners of Education, 55, 65 
Commonwealth Study, 180 
Communism, 69 
Community center, school as, 
Community college, 183, 184 
Compton, Calif., 182-183 
Compulsory education an 
ance, 110-111 
Concord, Vt., 178 
Congress, U. S., 58, 59, 95-102 
Connecticut, 55, 58, 104, 179 
Consolidated schools, 113, 141 


122 


d attend- 
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Constitution, U. S., 26 

Counselor, 164 

Counts, George S., 89 

County units, 112—113 

Creation, 237 

Crippled children, 263 

Cubberley, Elwood P., 57 

Culture, 26-27 

Culture epoch theory, 73-74 

Curriculums, activity, 147 
college, 189—190 
elementary school, 145—147 
junior college, 184—185 
junior high school, 161—162 
kindergarten, 133—134 
nursery school, 130—131 
senior high school, 168—169 

Custodian, school, 270, 285-286 


Dalton, Mass., 144 
Dark Ages, 33 
Dartmouth College, 173, 174 
decision, 176—177 
Deafness, 262 
Dean, 284 
Deductive thinking, 234 
Delaware, 108, 112 
Delicate children, 264 
Democracy, 26-27, 45 
and education, 68—70, 117-118 
and senior high school, 173 
See also Philosophy of edu- 
cation 
Evo and Education (Dewey), 


Dentists, 285 
Denver, Colo., 146 
Department of Education, 55, 65, 
101, 102 
Departmental organization, 141 
wey, John, 47, 66, 132 
peat philosophy, 72, 77ff., 


Dictatorships, 28, 69, 73, 247 
lfferences, individual, 215-216 
prion, 80-81 

"cipline, mental, 72-73, 226-227 
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Dramatics, 282 
Drill method, 232-233 


Education, elementary, see Elemen- 
tary schools 
general, teacher's need for, 3-4, 
10 
higher, see Colleges 
historical development, 25-27 
American beginnings, 47—57 
battle for free schools, 57-59 
European beginnings, 34—47 
Greece, 27-32, 227 
nineteenth-century America, 
64—66 
Renaissance, 33-34 
Rome, 32-33 
women's education, 60-64 
philosophy, see Philosophy of edu- 
cation 
pre-elementary, see Pre-elementary 
education 
professional, see Professional edu- 
cation 
schools and colleges of, 16-17 
secondary, see Junior colleges; 
Junior high schools; Senior 
high schools 
See also Federal government; 
Local governments; State 
governments; Teachers; 
Teaching 
Education and Morals ( Childs), 72 
Education of Man, The (Froebel), 
45 
Educational tests, 218-220 
Edwards, Ninian, 56 
Effect, panes dió 
Eight-year study, 
rra schools, 52, 136-137 
buildings, 120 
emg 145-147 
Lancastrian, 137-139 
dern, 139 pee 
organization and administration, 
139-140 


progressive education, 147-148 
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Elementary Schools— (Continued ) 
promotions and grades, 148—149 
pupil organization, 140-141 

ability grouping, 142-144 
individual instruction, 144 
platoon organization, 142 
ungraded classes, 144, 265 
teacher, 149-150, 281 

Eliot, Charles W., 66 

Embryology, 73-74 

Emile (Rousseau), 39-40, 66 

Emma Willard School, 61-62 

Emotions, 203—205 
and personality, 208 

Engineer, school, 285 

England, 14, 26, 33-34, 47-48, 128, 

175 

Environment, 77-78 
and growth, 198-200 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 33-34 

Europe, 14, 26-27, 33 
beginnings of modern education, 

34-47 
Examinations, see Physical health 
Exceptional children, 135, 144, 264— 
265 

Exercise, 213 

Experience, 81-82 

Extracurriculum activities, 11, 170— 

171, 189 


Faculties, 46, 72-73 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 98 
Federal government, and state educa- 
tional control, 92-95 
grants for education, 95-97, 99— 
100, 180 
Hoover Commission, 99-100 
legislation for education, 97—99 
proposed educational aid, 100— 
101 
U. S. Office of Education, 55, 101— 
102, 128 
Federal Security Agency, 101 
Feeding, student, 188-189 
Film strips, 246—247 
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Finance officers, 284 

Florence, Italy, 33 

Florida, 105 

Formal discipline 
226-227 

France, 38—40, 235 

Franklin, Benjamin, 14, 77, 156 

Fraternities, professional, 296 

Free School Society, 138 

Free schools, battle for, 57-59 

Froebel, Friedrich, 41, 43, 44-45, 
46, 50, 65, 77, 132, 133, 238 

Funds, school, 96-97, 109 

Future Teachers of America, 6-7 


theory, 72-73, 


General education, 189-190 
teacher, 3—4 i 
General Education in a Free Society 
(Harvard U.), 190 

George-Deen Act, 98 

Georgia, 116 

Germanic tribes, 32 

Germany, 13, 44-47, 64, 69, 93, 
131—132, 175,178; 221 

Government, see Federal govern- 
ment; Local governments; State 
governments 

Grades, 36, 148-149 

Graduate schools, 187 

Grants, governmental, 95-97, 99- 
100, 180 

Great books theory, 75 

Great Britain, see England 

Great Didactic (Comenius), 38 

Greece, education in, 28-32, 22 

Greek language, 34, 155 

Group intelligence tests, 217 

Grouping, pupil, 140-145 

Growth, see Child growth and per 
sonalit 

Guidance, te 217-218, 220-222 

Gymnasium, 37-38 
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Hall, G. Stanley, 73 
Hall, Samuel R., 65, 178 
Halle, Prussia, 13 


Index 


Handicapped children, see Physical 
health, special problems 

Harper, William Rainey, 180 

Harris, William T., 65, 132 

Hart, Emma, 60-61 

Hartford Female Seminary, 62 

Harvard University, 107, 173, 174, 
190 

Hatch Act, 98 

Hay, John, 52 

Health, see Mental health; Physical 
health 

Hearing problems, 262-263 

Henry, Patrick, 70 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich, 41, 43, 

45-47, 50, 238, 239 

schools, see Junior high 

schools; Senior high schools 

Higher education, see Colleges 

Higher Education, Department of 
(N.E.A.), 12-13 

History of Pedagogy (Compayré), 


High 


66 
Hitler, Adolf, 28, 69, 93, 227, 247 
Home-room teacher, 141, 142 
Honorary organizations, 296 
Hoover Commission, 99—100 
Housing, student, 188-189 
How Gertrude Teaches Her Children 
(Pestalozzi), 41 
Humanities, 34 


Illinois, 56 
Indiana, 56, 136 
Individual differences, 215-216 
Individual instruction, 143 
Individualized guidance, 187—188 
Inductive thinking, 47, 234 
Integrated curriculum, 147 
Intelligence, and personality, 207— 
208 

teacher, 2 
Intelligence tests, 142, 216-218 
Interests, child, 201-203 

teacher candidate, 12 
Interior Department, 101 
Iowa State University, 190 
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IQ (intelligence quotient), 199, 
216-217 


Italy, 33, 93-94, 227-228 


James, William, 65-66, 89 

Japan, 94, 235 

Jefferson, Thomas, 38, 48, 49-52, 

77, 92 

Jena, University of, 44, 46, 47 

Jesus Christ, 77 

Johns Hopkins University, 187 

Johnson, Andrew, 101 

Joliet, Ill., 180 

Judd, Charles H., 89 

Junior colleges, 180-181 
curriculum, 184-185 
organization and control, 185 
teacher, 185-186, 281—282 
types, 181—183 

Junior high schools, 159-161 
administrative officers, 163-164 
advantages, 164-165 
curriculum, 161-162 
guidance needs, 221 
teacher, 162-163, 281-282 

Justinian, Emperor, 31-32 


Kaiser Corporation, 128 

Kansas, 98, 106, 116 

Kappa Delta Pi, 296 

Kentucky, 56 

Kilpatrick, William Heard, 89 

Kindergarten, 131—134, 281 
origin, 44—45, 65 

Knowledge, acquiring, 74-75 


Lancastrian schools, 137-139, 228 
Land grants, 95-97, 180 
Lantern slides, 246 
Lapeer County, Mich., 286 
Latin language, 34, 73, 155, 239 
Latin schools, 34, 38, 49, 155-156 
Learning, 208-209 

aids, see Aids to learning 

and emotions, 204-205 

exercise or use, 213 

motives, 209-210 
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Learning— (Continued) 
product and process, 214—215 
readiness, 210—211 
satisfiers and annoyers, 211—213 
self-activity, 45, 213—214 
trial-and-error, 211 
Lectures on School Keeping (Hall), 
65 
Leonard and Gertrude (Pestalozzi), 
40-41 
Lewis Institute, 180 
Lewis, Samuel, 56 
Lexington, Mass., 53, 178 
Liberal arts, 75, 186 
Librarian, 141, 164, 285 
Library, professional, 297 
Lincoln, Abraham, 97 
Lissa, Pol., 36 
Local governments, 111—112 
board of education, 114—118 
county and trade center units, 
112-113 
financing schools, 122-123 
school district, 114 
School plant, 120—122 
school principal, 119-120 
school superintendents, see Super- 
intendents of schools 
Local organizations, teachers, 296 
Locke, John, 77 
Lodge, Nucia P., 89 
London, Eng., 132 
Lovinger, Warren C., 13 
Luther, Martin, 35 
Lyon, Mary, 63-64, 177 


McGrath, Earl J., 190 

MacLean, Malcolm, 190 

Madison, James, 52 

Magazines, professional, 296-297 

Magic lantern, 246 

Maine, 96, 176 

Management, class, 229-231 

Mann, Horace, 43, 52-54, 58, 62, 
77, 104 

Marshall, John, 176 


Index 


Massachusetts, 14-15, 49, 5 2—54, 
179 
compulsory attendance and ec] raca- 
tion legislation, 110-111 5 1 36 
State Board of Education, 43> 53, 
58, 104, 106, 178 
Maturation, and growth, 200-22 © 1 
Measurement, 215-216 
Mental age (MA), 216-217 
Mental growth, 207—208 
Mental health, 257 
teacher, 2—3 
Method, teaching, 46, 87, 3S3 — 241 
Michigan, 56, 105, 106, 1165 X 79, 
286 
Middle Ages, 33 
Middle colonies, 49—50, 136 
Middlebury, Vt., 61 
Mills, Caleb, 56, 136 
Mineral Leasing Act, 97 
Minnesota, 96 
Mississippi, 105, 106 
Model lesson, 240 
Montessori, Maria, 133 
Moravian Brotherhood, 35, 15—77 
Morrill Act, 97—98, 179-180 
Mother's school, 36-37 
Motion pictures, 245-246 
Motivation, 85-86, 209—210 
Mount Holyoke College, 63-645 = 
Multiplication, 213 
Music, 78, 135, 237, 283 
Music Educators National 
ence, 293 
Mussolini, Benito, 93, 227, 247 


177 
ote 


1 59, 
National Education Associatio? ^ 
292-294 
Code of Ethics, 297—300 
Department of Higher Ede 
conference, 12-13 à 
Future Teachers of Americ Zz p 
National Commission on gy ax 
District Reorganization, 
114 Aa 


National Herbartian Society, 


Index 


National Society for the Study of 
Education, 47 

National Youth Administration, 98 

Nazism, 93 

NEA Journal, 293 

Nebraska, 17, 98, 108 

Negroes, 99, 180 

Netherlands, 33 

New England, 48-49, 58, 129, 136 

New England Primer, 235 

New Hampshire, 176 

New Mexico, 96, 112 

New York City, 138 

New York State, 61-62, 104, 105, 
107, 179 

Nietzsche, Friedrich, 89 

Nonteaching positions, 283-286 

Normal and Training School, To- 
ronto, Can., 43 

Normal schools, 15-16, 43, 53, 65, 
178-179 

North Carolina, 56, 103 

North Dakota, 107 

Northwest Territory, 95-96, 176 

Nurses, school, 256, 284—285 

Nursery school, 127-131, 281 


Oberlin College, 177 

Office of Education, U. S., 55, 101- 
102, 128 

Ohio, 56, 95 

Ohio Company, 176 

Ohio University, 176 

Oklahoma, 96, 249 

Olivet College, 174 

On the Right Method of Instruction 
(Erasmus), 34 

Opaque projector, 246-247 

Orbis Pictus (Comenius), 37 

Ordinance of 1785, 52, 95-96, 176 

Ordinance of 1787, 95, 176 

Oregon, 96 

Organizations, professional, 292-296 

Orientation programs, 188 

Oswego, N. Y., 43 


Page, Davis, 65 
Paine, Thomas, 52 


Paper and annual, high school, 282 

Paris, University of, 33 

Parker, Francis, 64-65 

Parochial schools, 58, 100 

Participation, social, 45 

Pasadena, Calif, 181 

Pauper-school idea, 57 

Payne, William H., 66 

Peabody, Elizabeth, 132 

Pedagogue, 30 

Pennsylvania, 14, 56, 179 
University of, 156, 174-175 

Personality, and teaching, 3, 11-12 
child, see Child growth and per- 

sonality 
Personnel departments, student, 188 
Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, 40-43, 
44, 45-46, 50, 55, 77, 238 

Peterson, LeRoy, 167 

Phi Delta Kappa, 296 

Philosophy of education, 42, 47, 68- 
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acquiring knowledge theory, 74- 
75 

administrators, 83-84 

and pupil, 84-87 

and school plant, 120-121 

and science, 88 cg 

culture e| theory, 73- 

ee TETA and direction, 
80-81; and ea "d 
78; and experience, 81-82; 

, 78-79; and thinkin, 

79-80; historical 
76-77 

formal discipline theory, 72-73, 
226-227 no 

theory, 71— 
pen, 12-85 226-227 


Fy ge 
health, 25 
administration of program, 272- 
275 
and emotions, 204 
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Physical health— (Continued ) 

and plant, 268-272 

colleges, 188, 275 

education, 266—268 

examinations, daily, 259; person- 
nel, 255—256; records, 257- 
259; scope, 256-257; teacher 
candidate, 2; time, 254—255 

growth and personality, 206—207 

job qualifications, 276—278, 284- 
285 

nursery-school child, 130 

special problems, 259-260, 264— 
265; crippled children, 263; 
delicate children, 264; hearing, 
262-263; mental health, 265— 
266; seeing problems, 260- 
261 


teacher, 2, 275-276 
Physicians, 255, 284 
Pi Lambda Theta, 296 
Pierce, John D., 56 
Placement, teacher, 9, 288-289 
Plant, school, 120-122, 172-173 
and physical health, 268-270 
Plato, 32 
Platoon organization, 142 
Political philosophy, 227-228 
Pomona College, 175 
Pragmatism, 66 
Pre-elementary 
tance, 131 
kindergarten, see Kindergarten 
nursery school, 127—131 
teacher, 134-136 
Preparation theory, 70—71 
President, college, 294 
President's Commission on Higher 
Education, 68-69, 180-181, 
183, 191 
Primitive education, 25-27, 76 
Princeton University, 173 
Principal, school, 119-120, 163- 
164 
Principles of Psychology (James), 
65-66 
Private schools, 58, 100 


education, impor- 


Index 


Process, learning, see Learning 
Products, learning, 214-215 
Professional education, 10—11 
influence on college development, 
177-179 
literature, 296—297 
organizations, 292—296 
origin, 13-15 
schools and colleges, 15-17 
trends, 192 
Progressive education, 147-148 
Progressive Education, 294 
Progressive Education Association, 
170, 294 
Projector, opaque, 246-247 
Promotions and grades, 148-149 
Prussia, 42—43 
Psychiatrists, 257 
Psychological Division, U. S. Army, 
217 
Psychology, educational, 41, 46, 65- 
66, 199—200, 203, 285 
Public schools, 48—49, 51, 157-158 
battle for, 57-59 


Radio, 244—245 

Rates, 57 

Readiness, learning, 210-211 

Reading, beginning, 210 

Recorder, wire or tape, 245 

Records, health, 257—259 

Recreation teachers, 277 

Regents, Board of, 104 

Rein, Wilhelm, 47 

Religion, and education, 48-49, 58, 
173-174 


Renaissance, education during, 33- 
34 

Republic (Plato), 32 

Rhode Island, 55, 58 

Roman education, 32-33 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 292 o 43 


Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 38-4 
44, 50, 77, 238 

Rural schools, 140 

Russell, Bertrand and Dora, 89 


Index 


Russia, 26, 69, 228 
Rutgers University, 173 


Sabbatical leaves, 292 
Safety education, 268 
St. Louis, Mo., 65, 132 
St. Paul’s School (Eng.), 34 
Salaries, teacher, 289—291 
Sanilac County, Mich., 286 
Sarah Lawrence College, 204 
Sarmiento, Domingo Faustino, 54 
Satisfaction, 211-213 
Scales, 216 
School district, 114 
School lands, 96 
School of Infancy (Comenius), 37 
School systems, origin, 36-38, 77 
superintendents, see Superintend- 
ents of schools 
Schoolroom management, 229-231 
Schurz, Mrs. Carl, 132 
Science, 88, 135, 242-243 
Secondary schools, 51-52, 59, 86 
buildings, 120—121 
historical background, 155—158 
junior high schools, see Junior 
high schools 
organization, 158-159 
senior high schools, see Senior 
high schools 
See also Junior colleges 
Sectarianism, 58 
Seeing problems, 260-261 
Self-activity, 45, 213-214 
Senior high schools, 166 
and college, 169-170 
and democracy, 173 
curriculum, 168-169 
eight-year study, 170 
extracurriculum activities, 
171 
personnel, 171-172 
student, 166-168 
Service centers, 141 
Sheldon, E. A., 43 
Simon-Binet tests, 142, 216 
Single-track program, 36 


170- 
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Site, school, 269 
Slides, 246-247 
Smith, Roswell C., 228-229 
Smith-Hughes Act, 98 
Social Contract, Tbe (Rousseau), 38 
Social studies, 10 
Songs for Mother and Nursery (Froe- 
bel), 45 
South America, 54 
South Dakota, 116 
Southern colonies, 47-48, 136 
Soviet of People's Commissars, 69 
Soviet Union, see Russia 
Sparta, education in, 28-29, 31, 227 
Speech defects, 264 
Standardized educational tests, 218— 
220 
Stanford University, 7-9, 18, 170 
Revision of Simon-Binet rests, 
142, 216 
State colleges, 16 
State governments, boards of educa- 
tion, 53, 55, 58, 104-106 
chief school officer, 106-108 
compulsory education and attend- 
ance, 110-111 
educational control, 92-95, 102- 
104, 108-109 
educational support, 109-110 
federal aid, see Federal govern- 
ment 
State or, 
29 
State School Funds (Swift), 96 
State universities, 59, 176 
Stevens, Thaddeus, 56 
Stimuli, 197 
Stone, C. W., 216 
Subject matter, 87-88, 145-147, 
169-170 
Suffrage, universal, 39 
Sumner, William G., 89 
Superintendents of schools, 56, 64- 
65, 107, 283-284 
educational philosophy, 83-84 
functions, 118-119 
teacher requirements, 9-12 


nizations, teachers, 295- 
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Swift, Fletcher Harper, 96 
Switzerland, 40—41 


Tape recorder, 245 
Taxation, 57, 110, 112, 116, 122- 
123 
Teachers, and growth, 197-198 
certification, 286-288 
college, 191—192 
compensation, 289-292 
elementary schools, 149—150, 281 
health, 2, 275-276 
health and physical education job 
qualifications, 276-278 
junior college, 185-186, 281-282 
junior high school, 162-163, 
281-282 
philosophy, 82-83 
pre-elementary schools, 134—136, 
281 
professional education, see Profes- 
sional education 
qualifications, 1—4 
qualities for success, 4-13 
senior high school, 172, 281—282 
Teachers College, San Francisco, 144 
Teachers colleges, 16 
Teachers for Our Times, 4—6 
Teaching, 225-226, 280-281 
and child, 228-229 
class management, 229-231 
and political philosophy, 227—228 
and teacher's philosophy, 226-227 
as profession, 17-18 
code of ethics, 297—500 ' 
learning aids, see Aids to learning 
methods, 238-242 
outcomes, 231-232; to develop 
appreciation, 236-238; to de- 
velop character, 234-236; to 
encourage thinking, 233—234; 
to fix facts and form habits, 
232-233 
positions, 281—283; nonteaching, 
283-286; obtaining, 288-289 
professional organizations, 292— 
297 


Index 


Television, 246 
Terman, Lewis M., 142, 216 
Tests, educational, 218—220 
intelligence, 142, 216-218 
measurement, 215-216 
Texas, 96, 105, 106, 107, 176, 249 
Textbooks, 247-249 
Theory and Practice in Teaching 
(Page), 65 
Thinking, 79-80 
deductive, 234 
encouraging, 233-234 
inductive, 47, 234 
Thorndike, E. L., 216 
"Toronto, Can., 43 
Totalitarianism, 69 
Toward General Education. (Mc 
Grath), 190 
Townships, 95-96, 176 
Trade center units, 113 
Traditional organization, 141 
Training, and education, 29-30 
Trial-and-error learning, 211 
Trips, as learning aids, 242-243 
Troy Female Seminary, 61-62 
Truman, Harry S., 69 
Tutors, 48 


Ungraded classes, 144, 265 

United States, see Education; Federal 
Government 

Universities, see Colleges 

Use, 213 

Utah, 96, 97, 105, 107, 112 


Ventura, Calif., 181 

Verbalism, 82, 233 

Vermont, 65, 178 

Vernacular school, 37 

Victory Action Program, 293-294 

Virginia, 47—48, 50-52, 92 

Vision, 260—261 

Vocabulary, 81-82 

Vocational education, 98-99, 
282 


169, 
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War Between the States, 97 

Washington, George, 52, 59, 92-93 

Washington, State of, 105, 287 

Watertown, Wis., 132 

Webster, Daniel, 52, 95 

Wellesley College, 64 

Wesleyan Female College, 64 

West Virginia, 96, 176, 287 

Western Female Institute, 63 

Whip Bearers, 28 

Whitman College, 174 

Wiley, Calvin H., 56 

Willard, Emma, 60-62 

William and Mary, College of, 52, 
173 

Winnetka, Ill., 144 

Wire recorder, 245 
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Wisconsin, 107, 167 

University of, 55 
Wittenberg, Ger., 35 
Woman's Education Association, 63 
Women, education of, 60-64, 177 
Woodbridge, W. C., 62 
Works Progress Administration, 128 
World War I, 217 
World War II, 99, 109-110, 128, 

201, 217 

Writing, development of, 25 


Yale University, 173, 174 

You and Your Personality (Brooke), 
208 

Ypsilanti, Mich., 15 

Yverdon, Swit. 41, 44 
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